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PREFACE. 

TOURING the last three years the duties of 
my office have forced me to consider afresh 
the application of our Christian Greed to many 
problems of life. The efforts which I have thus 
made to estimate with perfect frankness the 
contrasts Between modem society and the Apo- 
stolic Church have been fertile in lessons of 
warning and of hope. We require, I cannot 
doubt, to modify very largely both our ideals and 
our practice : to study more carefully than we 
have hitherto done the characteristic endow- 
ments and history of our nation and of our 
Church in relation to other peoples and other 
faiths : to calculate the moral effects of the 
popular types and aims of education : to bring 
the differences of our work and circumstances 
under the ennobling influences of one supreme 
fellowship : to cultivate generally the capacity for 



vi Preface, 

delight in the common treasures of manhood and 
nature: to strive habitually to see God in His 
works and in His working. All this has been 
made possible for us by our Faith; and the 
prevailing currents of opinion are favourable to an 
effective review of our present position. There is 
a growing tendency to judge conduct by reference 
to the whole and to the eternal : to subordinate 
personal to social interests. In any case it will 
be an adequate compensation for many failures if 
the thoughts which have been suggested to me 
by my own experience should direct others to 
surer hopes and more fruitful labours than I have 
found. The victories of later generations will 
bring, as we believe, the fulness of blessing to 
those who have greeted from afar th8 promises 
which their children have been enabled to realise. 

B. F. DUNELM. 

Chollerford 
North Ttne 

April \2th, 1897. 
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I. 

OUR POSITIOl^. 

On the occasion of this Visitation, which must 
bo for all of us a most solemn season of reflection 
and self-examination, I propose to speak of some 
conditions of religious life. Today I shall en- 
deavour to mark one or two characteristics of the 
present tirife and to shew how far they enable us 
to realise new aspects of the Faith. At our two 
later meetings I shall seek to apply more in 
detail to our personal and social obligations the 
lessons which are suggested by our position. 

I have said that a Visitation is necessarily a 
most solemn season ; and this Visitation comes at 
a time when the ^hole Anglican Communion is 
bowed down by a sudden and overwhelming blow. 
Not many days ago when we looked forward to 
the coming year, which must deeply affect the 
future of our Church at home and abroad, we 
rejoiced in the confident hope that one who was 

1— .2 



4 The lesson of our loss. 

uniquely fitted by natural gifts and varied expe- 
rience to vindicate its apostolic authority and to 
bind in closer fellowship all its members, would 
use nobly to the glory of God and the good of 
Christendom the great opportunities over which 
he had long meditated. A visit to Ireland had 
proved under new conditions his power to inspire 
the enthusiasm of service and to win all hearts by 
gracious sympathy and self-forgetful devotion. 
The public mission was accomplished. The words 
of peace fell on his ears in the House of God, 
and, as we humbly believe, he entered into life. 
In a crisis of anxiety he bade us pray to God 
that He would ‘ cleanse and defend His Church.* 
In our bereavement let us not doubt that the 
prayer — we know not how — will find uninter- 
rupted fulfilment. 

Such losses indeed bring a corresponding gain. 
They give a human reality to the unseen world. 
Those on whom we look no longer are, in some 
sense, felt to be more continuously near than 
when they moved among us under the limitations 
of earth; and their spiritual presence supplies a 
living and intelligible form to the Communion of 
Saints, through which we enter on the powers of 
the eternal life. 

The lesson is for us all ; but forgive me if in 
this stress of universal grief I venture to speak of 
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that which is personal, for I need your help more 
sorely than ever. It was by the counsel and with 
the encouragement of the late Archbishop that I 
dared to come here. During the six years which 
have passed since, that counsel and encourage- 
ment have never failed me. Now he has passed 
away, the last of the three friends with whom I 
began to work forty-seven years ago, and I, the 
eldest of the little band, must face alone what- 
ever may still be given me to do. Once again 
then I am constrained to repeat the request which 
I have made twice before, and made, as I know, 
not in vain, Brethren pray for us. 


At the close of a long and busy life it is 
natural to look back and strive to bring together 
what the years have taught as to the direction 
and prospects of human movement. Such a re- 
view however imperfect is, I believe, fitted to 
bring fresh hope and offer some guidance for the 
labourers of the next generation. 

The fifty years during which T have watched 
and worked have been fertile in great changes, 
religious, political, social, intellectual, industrial, 
but through all changes one general influence has 
everywhere made itself felt, the growing sense of 
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the interdependence, the continuity and the 
solidarity of all finite things which fall under our 
notice. The rapidity with which the general 
doctrine of evolution has gained acceptance is an 
impressive illustration of the tendency ; for it has 
prevailed more by its inherent fitness to shew 
‘all creation is one act at once’ than by 
arguments which suggest rather than establish it. 
At the same time we have gained a truer esti- 
mate than our fathers were able to form of the 
variety, the vastness, the complexity of creation 
as made known to us under the conditions of time 
and space. 

Taught by a closer study of nature and history 
we have mastered new conceptions of the relations 
of man to the material world, to his fellow men 
and to God, of his individuality at once and of 
his dependence. Without surrendering the in- 
alienable prerogative of personal responsibility, 
the central fact of consciousness, we strive in all 
directions to realise the unity of life and being. 
We look at the present in relation to the past 
and to the future. We study our contemporaries 
as children of the last generation and parents of 
the next. We study nations as wholes and also 
as parts, charged with a corporate office and con- 
tributory to one humanity. 

Such thoughts w'hich are in the air give a new 
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the unity of being. 

meaniug to the opening chapters of the Bible. We 
are able at length to read, as no earlier generation 
could do, the Gospel of Creation, and perceive a 
little of the idea and method of the Divine work- 
ing revealed .under natural human imagery. All 
on which we look, all of which we have any record 
or any anticipation, becomes under this aspect 
one thought of God, made manifest to us in an 
orderly succession, disturbed but not destroyed by 
man’s self-assertion. The assumption that God 
is the Creator and King of all men and of all 
things is made in the first pag2 of the Old 
Testament, and underlies the whole of the 
chequered record. This involves a supreme 
unity in things which makes all other partial 
unities posiSble, And it is worthy of remark that 
in the prophetic portraitures of Babel and Sion we 
can find under significant symbols views of the 
human and divine ways of reaching that unity 
which is the crown df life. In the one man seeks 
to hinder separation and diversity : in the other 
the ripe results of the fullest human develop- 
ments are brought into the Holy City, which is 
the Sanctuary of God, 

Stirred by this sovereign conception of the 
essential connexion of all forms of being, forced 
upon us by the experience of life and offered for 
our devout contemplation in the primitive records 
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of our Faith, we turn again to the writings of the 
New Testament to see if these meet the great 
hope with any messages of divine assurance. Nor 
do we turn in vain. Twice in different relations 
St Paul affirms God’s purpose of bringing to a 
final unity the works of His hands, of summing 
‘ up all things in Christ, the things in the heavens 
and the things upon the earth (Eph. i. 10), and 
again of reconciling them unto Himself, having 
made peace through the blood of [Christas] cross, 
in whom all things were created and in whom all 
things consist (Col. i, 20, 16, 17). Thus we are 
taught that the counsel of creation shall at last 
find its fulfilment, and find its fulfilment in spite 
of sin. The Apostle does not dissemble the ter- 
rible consequences of human disobedience both 
for man himself and for his earthly kingdom, but 
he points to an all-sufficient atonement, and sees 
in the sorrows of creation the travail-pains of a 
new birth (Rom. viii. 22). 

Such teaching indeed follows necessarily from 
a serious consideration of the Gospel of ‘the 
Word become flesh.’ The Incarnation justifies 
the loftiest ideas which we can shape of the 
destiny of finite being. It supplies ‘unfailing 
inspiration for all personal and social effort. It 
offers to us two fundamental thoughts unimagined 
before, the thought of the inherent value of each 
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man as man, and the thought of the social 
destination of all men. 

These thoughts, these truths, presented in the 
life of the Son of man in time and beyond time 
and sealed by the gift of the Holy Spirit, were 
a new creation of humanity. In order to realise 
them and to bring them to bear upon the world, 
the brotherhood of believers, the Church, was 
founded. By them this Christian Society, the 
Body of Christ, is distinguished from all prae- 
Christian Societies, and so far as they determine 
the actual relations of human lifo, that organic 
unity is gained for which humanity was created. 

So the master-thoughts of human fellowship 
were given to men once for all, and left to work 
through the unfolding of the ages. They were not 
realised at flirst : they are not fully realised now. 
But, as we look back over the past history of the 
Church, wo can see how they have been appre- 
hended in many parts and in many fashions as 
circumstances prepared the way for their ac- 
ceptance. Each age has its own work, and the 
end will be reaefied through the accumulated 
results of the works of all 

Thus when the Church had entered on the 
full inheritance of the Old World and came 
face to face with new races in the West, the 
second thought became dominant in a strong 
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The Vdhie of the individual : 

organisation of corporate life, through which the 
treasures of ancient civilisation were preserved 
and the Northern peoples disciplined for their 
later work.^ At the Renaissance and the Reform- 
ation again the first thought asserted itself. The 
worth and the responsibility of the individual 
have from that time onward found vigorous ad- 
vocacy, and have now obtained among the fore- 
most nations general recognition. We can never 
again acquiesce in the assumption, on which the 
civilisation of the Old World was based, that one 
class may be sacrificed for the higher develop- 
ment of another. Meanwhile in the reformed 
Churches, I speak especially of our English 
Church, the sense of brotherhood has been in a 
great degree lost. The obligations and the 
authority of the Body have almost passed out of 
sight. The formal meeting of the Congregation 
in public service, to speak broadly, remains the 
one sign of fellowship. 

Now at last we can recognise the influence 
of a reaction. The perfect enfranchisement of 
the individual among us is leading to an as- 
piration after a corporate life. We are beginning 
to acknowledge with a new conviction “that it is 
the office of the Faith to guide humanity and 
not only to console individual men, that it rightly 
has to do with the general conditions of life, and 
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we are feeling after some form of common action 
of the Church which shall not be shaped by any 
force from without, but answer to the spontaneous 
activity of the awakened conscience of believers. 
We have learnt that individuality in the fullest 
sense is an element and a presupposition of unity. 
And if, as I have said, each age has ifcs own work, 
many converging tendencies, — the importunate 
demand for equality of opportunity, the growing 
devotion to social service, the general craving for 
a fuller life, — shew beyond question that it is the 
work of our age to harmonise in Chiistian practice 
the completest freedom of the individual with the 
paramount claims of the Society. To gain this 
end through the life of the Church is, I repeat, 
our work. 

And we can dare to undertake it, because we 
believe that it answers to the will of God. We 
believe that He speaks and works not only 
through individuals but through the Body. We 
believe that now in the fulness of time we are 
called to seek in this completest way for the 
manifestation of the Spirit among us. We believe 
that the Church will fulfil it; office for the world 
through corporate activity representing the mani- 
fold sura of individual endowments consecrated 
to a common purpose. 

Circumstances are favourable to the effort 
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We have grown familiar with the influence of 
great ideas and with methods of social coopera- 
tion. We have seen the political constitution of 
the United States re-shaped under the influence 
of the enthusiasm of abolitionists. We have 
seen the Map of Europe re-made by the force of 
appeals to the principle of nationality. Almost 
at the same time the Oxford Movement and the 
Scotch disruption proved in different ways how 
powerfully our countrymen can be moved by 
jealousy for the authority and freedom of the 
Christian Society. And while English citizens 
have been relieved from all religious disabilities, 
the vital importance of the national confession of 
the Christian Faith is better understood and 
more firmly held now than it was hfftf a century 

At the same time social action in ecclesi- 
astical affairs is extending on all sides. I have 
watched in my own working-time the rise and 
growth of Diocesan Conferences, Church Con- 
gresses, Lambeth Synods, the reassembling of the 
Houses of Convocation, the f6rmation of Houses 
of Laymen, and the quickening of our Cathedrals 
with fresh and vigorous life. In these ways we 
have learnt little by little to recognise the unity 
which comes through sincere devotion to one 
common service, and the strength which is 
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matured by the candid comparison of partial and 
conflicting views. 

The feelings which have led to these results 
in our own Communion have extended beyond 
the sphere of organisation. The thought of the 
reunion of Christendom has had a larger place 
in men's minds during the last fifty years than 
ever before. At one time tho dominant hope of 
reunion has been directed to the Latin Church, 
at another to the Greek Church, at another to 
Nonconformists But deeper than all these 
special hopes lies the growing conviction that 
the unity of believers is the will of God and that 
we must spare no sacrifice except the sacrifice of 
truth to make visible to the world that which 
really is. And perhaps we have already leanit 
through successive disappointments that the end 
for which wc pray and work and look, will come 
not through any scheme or compromises of our 
making, but when all who call upon the Name 
of Christ are enabled to see habitually everything 
in Him. 

The soul when smitten thus 
By a sublime idea, whencesVer 
Vouchsafed for union or communion, feeds 
On the pure bliss and takes her rest with Gon. 

This spread of sympathy, of tolerance, in the 
highest sense of the word, of largeness of view 
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lias received ^ powerful impulse from the deeper 
study of the history and the scriptures of Israel in 
connexion with the history and the scriptures of 
the Gentiles. We can now see, as could not be 
seen till lately in authentic records, how God made 
preparation for the coming of the Christ, through 
the natural growth of * the nations/ not unvisited 
by His Word, as well as through the continuous 
discipline of * the people.* We can see in diflFerent 
races characteristic signs of a Divine counsel ful- 
filled through them and promises of future service. 
Such a view cannot but lead to a fuller and 
deeper intelligence of the one Divine purpose 
slowly accomplished through all the world in all 
time. It fills us with invincible patience. New 
duties flow from new knowledge and, as they are 
fulfilled, disclose the practical meaning of the 
lessons which we have learnt. Thus Foreign 
Missions have assumed a fresh aspect within our 
own memory. We go to strange peoples not only 
to bear a Gospel but to claim an offering. These 
too have received special endowments : these too 
have had an education in life : these too in dif- 
ferent degrees have gained that which belongs to 
the fulness of humanity in Christ. Christianity 
can no longer be regarded as isolated while it 
is shewn more clearly than before to be unique. 
It finds points of connexion everywhere, and 
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gathers up and completes all the spiritual aspira- 
tions of men scattei^d throughout the world. 

It is of still greater moment, with a view to 
the fulfilment pf our work, that men feel at the 
present time perhaps more keenly than ever 
before the need of some fresh manifestation of 
spiritual force for the relief of human sorrows. 
At the beginning of the last generation there was 
unbounded confidence in the power of material 
and intellectual improvements to reform society, 
and in the power of physical research to solve the 
problems of existence or at least to remove the 
awe with which we naturally regard them. Such 
expectations have failed past renewal. It is 
acknowledged even in disappointment that moral 
effects requil*e moral causes. Good conditions of 
life, however needful for other reasons, do not 
make good men. Social improvement is bound 
up with individual improvement. Legislative 
enactments are inefficient unless they are matched 
by citizens of like temper. Science has no answer 
to the questions which we cannot silence : What ? 
Whence? Whithep? Increased command over 
the forces of nature gives in itself no promise of 
increased happiness for mankind. We must look 
elsewhere than to physical discoveiy for our ideal 
of man and for the means of reaching it. 

And here the Gospel does not fail us. It has 
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resources to meet the necessities of the present 
age as it had to meet the dissolution of the Old 
World. Looking to its first victories we can take 
courage to face our own distresses. In the crisis 
of its first proclamation it proved itself to be 
literally a new birth of society, and the life which 
was then communicated to the Church still 
remains unexhausted and inexhaustible. Some 
of the effects of the message of the Incarnation 
have been generally welcomed, and we are inclined 
to rest in them. But, as Bishop Butler observed*, 
it is not incredible that the Bible contains many 
truths as yet undiscovered, which enlarged expe- 
rience may enable us to recognise. Such a truth 
not yet translated into deed seems to me to lie in 
St Paul's characteristic phrase ‘ in'** Christ.' In 
this phrase we have the sure foundation of that 
sense of the unity of creation which is to be, as I 
believe, in the near future the inspiration and the 
guide of human labour. If in the light of recent 
observation we consider seriously and frankly 
what the Apostle means when he says that * all 

^ Analogy f p. ii. cb. 3, p. 183 (eO. 1844) *Nor is it at all 

* incredible that a book, which has been so long in the posses* 
*sion of mankind, should contain many truths as yet un> 

* discovered.... And possibly it might be intended ^hat events, 

* as they come to pass, should open and ascertain the meaning 
‘of several parts of Scripture.* The argument applies to 
results of physical research no less than to historical occur- 
rences. 
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things were created in Christ* that *all things 
consist (hold together) in Christ * (Col. i. 16, 17), 
that we are ‘ in Ghrist^ we shall find that we have 
in such statements a pledge of that unity of 
things which we have not to make but to acknow- 
ledge. The unity is in the past and in the 
present. It affects the true being of all that 
exists. Each least fragment finds its appropriate 
place in a whole which answers to a Divine 
counsel of wisdom and love. Even if the eternal 
truth is not yet laid open to our eyes we can 
guard our hope by faith where sight fails, remem- 
bering that if God waits long, as we measure 
succession, we also can wait. Nor is it without 
significance that the dominant phrase in St Paul 
is ‘ we in Christ ’ and not ' Christ in us.' He is 
in us as we are in Him. But the use of the 
phrase ‘in Christ' takes us at once to the Spiritual 
realm, and fixes our thoughts on the centre of 
unity, the one common Divine fountain of life. 
In Christ we have fellowship with all who are in 
Him. In Christ the personal effort which He 
sustains, is lost in ilis action. In Christ we do 
not ‘ press on to perfection,' bnt are ‘ borne to it ' 
as we yield ourselves to His vital influence. 

We cannot doubt as to the end; but even 
whilfe we feel most deeply the victorious power of 
the revelation which is conveyed to us by these 
w. 2 
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words "in Christ/ we have no reason from past 
history to expect that it will work any sadden 
change in the order of society. Still less can we 
look for any unprepared revolution on the earth 
through some Divine interposition. It was not so 
at the Advent. Outwardly men’s expectations 
were disappointed then. The Lord "came/ but 
not as superficial students of the prophets looked 
for His coming. None the less the message of 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection, ratified by 
the Fall of the Holy City, brought with it by slow 
and necessary action the changes which men had 
anticipated in another form. So it will be with 
each fuller apprehension of His Nature and His 
work — with each fresh coming. So it will be now. 
The Truth must be left to work. But to this end 
we must ourselves ponder it, master it, express it 
in our own lives. 

The duty brings with it its own peculiar 
dangers. The same general temper which pre- 
pares us to welcome the teaching which lies in 
the phrase ‘ in Christ,’ exposes us to grave temp- 
tations. The feeling after unity in created things, 
the feeling that there is a unity in them, the 
recognition of God’s working eveiywhere, may 
easily lead to a vague quietism in those who 
forget that God claims from men the personal 
fulfilment of His will. He prepares their works 
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aforehand, but He requires them to walk in them, 
acts, but He acts through ‘ surrendered souls ' 
who know in Whom they trust. Even in the 
presence of the loftiest ideals indecision and in- 
definiteness are as fatal to the Christian life as 
restlessness and impatience. 

Meanwhile wo must endeavour to recognise 
more and more completely how the realisation in 
personal and social life of the thought included 
in the words ‘in Christ' corresponds with our 
position in jChristendom, as members of a Church 
which possesses in a unique combination a heritage 
of Catholic doctrine, unbroken historical continuity, 
and intellectual freedom, a Church which is able 
to welcome and to discipline the development of 
national life and to embody new aspects of truth 
disclosed in the course of the ages. We must take 
the words as the test of our own lives, and press 
them upon others. Wc must keep our ideal 
before the eyes of men and justify it by our efforts. 
‘ In Christ * fixes our attention on the will of God 
and not on our own powers or achievements. It 
enables us in all delays to mii onr souls in patience. 
It quickens our eyes to see the ternal in every 
common thing about us. It opens our ears to the 
many voices of the Holy Spirit who is even now 
taking of the things of Christ and revealing them 
to us. And this keen sensitiveness of eye and ear 

2—2 
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to Divine signs is the most effective safeguard for 
men and nations in times of change. So m^iy 
God in His love enable us to know the day of the 
Lord’s coming and to use for the good of all men 
the treasures — individual, social, national — which 
He offers for our stewardship. 
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PERSONAL LIFE. 

I HAVE endeavoured to shew that a tendency 
towards the recognition of tho interdependence, 
the solidarity, the unity of created things is cha- 
racteristic of our time : that this view of the world 
brings home to us with peculiar force the sense of 
the presence and working of God : that it is 
summed up for us in the words * in Christ ^ as ex- 
pressing the origin, the preservation, the life of 
man and men, and of the creation over which man 
is set ; and that it is our special duty to ponder 
and to apply this revelation of our relation to 
our Maker and Redeemer to the fulfilment of 
our appointed work. 

I desire now to point otit how the revelation 
affects our personal life, and then afterwards in 
my last address how it affects our corporate life. 

It is at once evident that the fact of the 
creation and preservation of all things * in Christ ' 
gives to all things, and to all men, in their essence 
an ineffable worth and dignity. We are utterly 
unable with our present powers to form a distinct 
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apprehension of the fact, but it is, an inex- 
haustible spring of reverence and of hope. £ach 
individual man, the most desolate in our eyes and 
the most degraded, is an element in one, im- 
measurable life, touching through sure if subtle 
connexions all the past and all the future. We 
can feel in some degree, how the truth is forced 
upon us by the phenomena of earth, how deeds, 
words, thoughts long forgotten start up again 
after years or generations and bear fruit; how 
‘the dead,* the unnumbered and unremembered 
dead, ‘ rule the living ’ ; how in a most true sense 
‘the history of the world is the judgment of 
the world * reaching backwards and forwards in 
condemnation alike and in hope. Tlje phrase ‘ in 
Christ ’ gives to the temporal consequences which 
we are able in some degree to note and to measure 
a place in the eternal order. Our powers, I 
repeat, are too feeble to grasp the fulness of the 
idea; but at least we can all feel the intense 
significance which it brings to the simplest lives. 
We cannot isolate ourselves in anything which we 
do or say or think. The condition of others affects 
us. We suffer ourselves and our lives are marred 
if the poor are uncared for and their suffenhgs 
unrelieved. We are defrauded if great capacities 
are unused. We all have a divine mission, ful- 
filled or unftilfilled. 
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Most men, we admit, live as yet unconscious of 
the unlimited influences which pass from them, 
but ignorance does not neutralise the potency of 
their lives; and to us who have learnt that all 
life is, in the Divine thought, a unity * in Christ * 
made up of duly related parts, there is given a 
clue to our personal duty. 

We hold that for each man a special work has 
been ‘ afore prepared ' by God, answering to his 
'peculiar difference/ The one desire of the 
believer will be to recognise, and to fulfil his 
appointed work. Such an ideal excludes every 
form of social rivalry. All self-assertion is un- 
natural. As a Christian discerns God’s will he 
mi^t seek to make it his own, and by working 
with God to lay aside 'the weight of chance- 
desires ’ and gain perfect freedom. 

Such a conception of life rests upon a definite 
purpose. As to our purpose we can be sure, and 
the general nature of the Christian purpose is 
clear, though it is frequently forgotten. It repre- 
sents a direct application to our particular cir- 
cumstances of the ideas of ‘repentance* and 
‘ self-denial.* But the popular ideas of repentance 
(fierdvoia) and self-denial offer a singular illustra- 
tion of the inadequacy of the common estimate 
of the fundamental conditions of life ‘ in Christ.’ 
Repentance is not simple regret for the past but 
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a total revolution in our thoughts of God and man 
and the world, which at once prepares for and 
follows from the acceptance. of the Gospel. ‘In 
Christ * the range of life is to bo indefinitely 
extended. ‘In Christ* each act belongs to the 
eternal as well as to the temporal order. Self- 
denial again is not merely refraining from special 
objects of desire, but the complete surrender of 
our individual will to the divine will : the losing 
of life that we may find it. Egotism is not only 
suppressed but made impossible (Gal. ii. 20). 

The life which is the embodiment, however 
imperfect, of such a purpose is a continuous 
growth in the Holy Spirit. 

Wordsworth has described in a memorable and 
familiar passage the, history of human life as it is 
developed under the influence of the world, thei 
sum of external and transitory things. 

The soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And oometh from afar : 

Kot in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing douds of gjory do we 

From God, who is our hotne^ - 
Heaven lies abot^t ns in our 
Shades of the pr]^son-house begtn to close 
Upon the growing Boy^ 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; ^ 
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The Youth, who (Mj .further from the East 
Must travel, st^.k Natune's Priest^ 

And hy the vision aplendid 
Is on his waj iittended ; 

At length the perceives it die awa^^, 

And fade into the light of conuicion da^. 

This description of the experience of the grow- 
ing child is the^exact reverse of the truth in regard 
to the life 'in Christ/ The fresh rays of glory 
which the boy sees about him do not ‘ fade ' or ‘ die 
away * with advancing years, butj^ as hia power of 
vision is strengthened and disciplined by continu- 
ous use, are seen to spread from point to point 
‘ with undimmed lustre, till at last aU Nature is 
flooded with the heavenly splendour. The ^litary 
star is found^to be* the quickening sun. Love for 
the Ascended Christ continually calls forth fresh 
and more glorious manifestaftions of His Person 
and will (Johnjfiv. 23). 

Life ‘ in Christ \is, in other words, a progi^essive 
realisation of a personal fellowship* ’With God in 
though:t, word and deed, which brings an ever- 
increasing power of discerning Him in BSs works 
and a surer faith ty which jve- apprehend the 
invisible, (Hebr. 1). Thus the Christian appro- 
priates in a(kion /little by little what has been 
done qnce for -all, and gladly recognises the * good 
* works €pr/a) ^hich OoD afore prepared 

,Hhat [he] shotdd wgdk in them* (Eph, ii. 10). 
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Individual character. 


He is himself God’s ‘ workmanship ’ and his cha- 
racter is a reflection of the living Christ, gained 
in the common business of life as he places 
himself before His open presence (ii. Cor. iii 18). 

A life fulfilled on this plan leads to individual 
completeness ; but as a fragment of a divine whole 
the Christian life is not for the Christian alone. 
No personal achievement can bring satisfaction 
to him. No success is for himself. His desire 
is that when men see in him that which demands 
their admiration they ^nmy glorify his Father 
which is in heaven' His ruling passion is to com- 
municate that which he has found. Everything 
that is made manifest is light (Eph. v. 13). 

This thought finds expression in the relation 
which St Paul lays down between ‘ the theological 
virtues.’ By the side of faith and hope he sets a 
third which belongs to the eternal order, love, 
which is of the essence of God Himself. That 
which is permanent in life is not knowledge, how- 
ever mastered and enjoyed, for knowledge is 
conditioned by transitory forms, but love which 
transcends them* Thus the Gospel itself is first 
effective in believers. The Lord says to His 
disciples Ye are the salt of the earth (Matt, v, 1® f.) 
— ‘ ye ’ and not the abstract message : ye are the 
light of the worlds communicating to them that 
which is His own prerogative (John viii. 12). 
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The power qf Ime. 

It is not by holding the truth simply that we 
* grow up in all things unto Christ,* but by ‘ living 
ihe truth in love* (Eph. iv. 16). It is character, in 
other woitis, and not intell^tual powers or attain* 
ments, not the abundance of possessions (Lk. xii. 
15), which is the effective force in society and the 
condition of personal happiness. Spiritual equality 
is independent of outward things. Circumstances 
the most widely different give equal opportunities 
for the disciplining of character. No circumstances 
can exclude the activities of love. Love is the 
test of the greatness and the littleness of the 
present. Where love is there is the assurance of 
infinite fiuit : where it is not, the largest results 
of labour, pejrish with the scene to which they 
belong. Some old speculators, bewildered by the 
differences in the capacities and attainments of 
men, supposed that in the consummation of things, 
lower natures would gain happiness and peace by 
losing the sense of everything higher than them- 
selves. But ‘ in Christ ’ we see that it is not any 
^ Great Ignorance* fieynXr} &yvota), but com- 
plete knowledge which brings perfect rest. Each 
man contributes to the one life according to his 
power and shares in it according to his capacity. 
It follows from what has been said that our 
thoughts are fixed upon the Ascended Lord in the 
fulfilment of our work. In Him we live, and in 
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Our historic Creed. 


Him we have through His human nature and His 
earthly life a perfect revelation of the Father, 
The fact that we have been enabled through 
recent researches to realise more completely than 
former generations His historical environment, 
does not in any way lessen the majesty of the 
Gospels, but rather leads us to recognise the 
hidden glories of common life. And if our fellow- 
ship with Him is to be real and vigorous, we must 
continually keep in mind the limitations of our 
knowledge and the infinite grandeur of those 
things of which a little is revealed to us in order 
that love may interpret the sign and pass within 
the veil. Nothing but the sense of the infinite 
life can save us from the temptaticpi of allowing 
the marvels of a fragment to blind us to the 
presence of more exceeding glories. 

Such considerations enable us to understand 
in some degree how it is that our Creed is given 
to us not, as we might have expected, in a series 
of dogmatic definitions but in a summary of 
historic events, not in formulas but in a life. For 
since this is so, our Creed is capable of indefinite 
application and verification. Each clause leads 
us to Christ and offers an interpretation of 'life 
' in Christ ' which experience justifies. 

‘Facts* are in the Divine order the partial 
exhibition of Truth under the limitations of time 
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Phenomena are signs, 

and space. We do not ever rest in phenomena. 
The physicist no less than the theologian deals 
with what the phenomena suggest and not with 
the phenomena themselves. The phenomena are 
signs which point to something beyond them- 
selves. Thus the world as God made it Weiy 
good/ would have been a complete revelation of 
God for a being like man if he had lived his true 
life. Little by little he could, we may suppose, 
have deciphered the lesson of its beauty — ‘and 
knowing this is love, and love is duty * — and so 
by obedience he would have attained the divine 
likeness and his consummation in union with 
God in His Son. But sin — the self-assertion of 
the finite will — entered in and disturbed at once 
the original order and man's power of inter- 
preting it. Yet even so hope was left. For 
there is an essential difference between the Fall 
and the Incarnation; the latter is an eternal 
Truth answering to the will of God, the former 
is of time and answers to man's will. So it was 
that in the fulness of the seasons the Word be- 
came. flesh under the' conditions of a sinful world 
and shewed love triumphant through death. 
Once again man could read in the Birth, the 
Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension of Christ 
the will of God for his race, and those facts be- 
came the signs of his weakness at once and of his 
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The Umitatiori of 

destiny, a universal Gospel which has vindicated 
itself continuously since it was first proclaimed. 

And here we can see the true function of 
Christian Doctrine, the systematic expression of 
the spiritual experience of those who have gone 
before us. 

Christian Doctrine is designed to direct and 
sustain us in our efforts to hold a personal and 
living intercourse with a personal and living Lord. 
True doctrine is not an end in itself: it cannot 
carry us beyond the region of the intellect ; and 
religion belongs to the whole life, our will answer- 
ing to the will of God. The mtiltiplication of 
'tnie’ doctiines is even perilous to the spiritual 
life, for it tends to distract our attention and, 
fixing it upon fragments, dulls the sense of the 
immeasurable whole. All formulas are of the 
nature of outlines: they define by exclusion as 
well as by comprehension ; and no object in life 
is isolated. Our premisses in spiritual subjects 
therefore are necessarily incomplete and even 
logical deductions from them may be false. Thus 
the scholastic theology of fhe 13th and of the 
I7th century was found to fail in view of the facts 
of life; and systems of doctrine must fail so. far 
as they do not minister to the present fellowship 
of the believer with his Lord. 

The growth of that which is spoken of as ' the 
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scientific spirit’ emphasis^ the necessity of insist- 
ing on this limitation ©f the function of doctrin#: 
It is said that we are to pursue Truth for its own 
sake. Nothing in man’s constitution : nothing in 
the requirements of life suggests any such conclu- 
sion, even if it is possible to give a distinct mean- 
ing to the phrase. As fer as we can judge man 
was made to act and not to know, or rather to 
know only in order that he may in the fullest 
sense live worthily of his place. 'If to acquire 
knowledge * Bishop Butler has said ' were our pro- 
' per end we should indeed be but poorly provided : 
‘but if somewhat else be our business and duty, 
‘ we may, notwithstanding our ignorance, be well 
‘ enough furnished for it ; and the observation of 
‘ our ignorance may be of assistance to us in the 
‘ discharge of it.’ And on the other hand it is evi- 
dent that there may be great moral waste in the 
undisciplined investigation of transitory things. 

There is however no arbitrary boundary fixed 
to the field of Christian inquiry. All knowledge 
which promises to throw light on the life ‘in 
Christ,’ knowledge flf human life personal and 
social, knowledge of the history and the constitu- 
tion of nature, falls within the range of our 
reasonable culture. The one suflScient test of 
every pursuit is the apostolic command that it be 
undertaken ‘m the name of the Lord Jeem^ (Col. 
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iii, 17 ), with the definite purpose of* learning a 
little mote of the revelation whereby we are 
taught that the Son of man is the sovereign of 
the world. And in this aspect the resolute pur- 
suit of knowledge is a duty. Those who are * in 
Chnst»* are bound to serve God with their whole 
being, with their intellect no less than with their 
h^rt and their strength and their substance, 
trhoy are distinguished from others not by any 
difference in the strenuousness of their labours 
but by their motive and their aim. For them all 
that falls within human observation is a potential 
parable of spiritual realities, through which a 
fresh vision may be gained of the glory of God. 
They will be keenest of men to watch for the 
dawn of new ideas. For them there can be no 
despondency and no indifference. They bring to 
the Lord the firstfruits of all that He has lent to 
them and commit their gains to His keeping. 

Christians have indeed an overwhelming mo- 
tive for untiring study. They cannot fail to 
recognise that the formulas which express the 
Truths suggested by the facts of their Creed are 
themselves of necessity partial and provisional. 
Formulas do not exhaust the Truth : still less are 
they the Truth. They introduce us to the Truth : 
they bring us nearer to it ; but we must ourselves, 
as we have already seen, hold converse with the 
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Truth — ^with Him Who said I am the Ti^th^^ndi 
not rest in them. The character and ex:ptess!on 
of Doctrine in other words is relative to the age. 
The lessons of the past are unspeakably precious, 
but we in our turn must learn our own leSson 
that we may do our own work. 

These indeed are great words, but we must 
not shrink from facing the obligations which life 
*in Christ’ brings to us. The declaration Te 
have an anointing from the Holy O^e, and ye 
know all things (1 John ii. 20) was made to 
Christians as Christians, not to any order or class. 
‘The powers of’ that which was ‘the age to come' 
in the time of the apostles are our inheritance 
(Hebr. v. 5). ^ 

The far-reaching conceptions on which we have 
dwelt, creation ‘in Christ,' life ‘in Christ,' illus- 
trate what has been said. The circumstances of 
our age have given to them a new power. We 
are constrained to regard men not only in their 
responsible individuality but also in their cor- 
porate unity. 

In one sense life * in Christ ' is potentially the 
possession of all who share the human nature 
which He the second Adam has taken to Himself. 
So far it is the stay of our hope. We can plead 
with men not in order to make them sons of God 
but because in His will they are sons who share 
, w. 3 
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the nature which was taken by His Son. Yet 
the idea of sonship has also a fuller meaning 
which is the inspiration of our work. If God 
loves the world, He loves those who love Christ 
with a nearer personal love and works through 
them. What they do, He does. 

Now this thought of mans divine sonship in 
the Son of man in its general and in its special 
sensG throws light on two great mysteries, the 
Atonement and the Communion of Saints. It 
throws light on the Atonement. Christ took 
humanity to Himself. In this all men are es- 
sentially included; and each believer by fidth 
realises his own part in the humanity which 
Christ has saved at once and consummated. ‘ In 
Christ’ he enjoys what is prepared for all. As 
there is for men a solidarity in sin, so there is 
also a solidarity in redemption. 

Ai)d again it throws light on the Communion 
of Saints, Whoever is 'in Christ’ is in fellowship 
with all who are in Him. In Him we are in 
fellowship with the dead in Christ. Whatever 
ministry we are allowed ^o ofier to the least 
member of His Body in prayer or service reaches 
to them ; and, though the veil is not lifted from 
the unseen world, we may believe that whatever 
ministry they render reaches to us also in blessing 
through the unity of the one life. 
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In this respect the whole temper and life of 
the English Church encourages onr watchful 
desire to win and to welcome new truths for 
common use. Our Beformation was not an en- 
deavour to fashion afresh a complete religious 
system. It was essentially designed to meet 
acknowledged evils in the Church which had 
grown with the nation and to leave much open 
for later treatment if the necessity should arise. 
For us a Catholic inheritance is the guarantee for 
generous freedom. We hold it as a fertile and 
not as a barren treasure. No barrier is interposed 
between the believer and God. All alike are 
taught to offer themselves, their souls and bodies, 
to be a rea^nable, holy and lively sacrifice to 
Him. At each point we are brought back to 
Christ that we may realise the truth that He is 
in us and we in Him and that not in one depai't- 
ment of duty, or in one sphere of interest, but in 
all. For there can be no division in the Christian 
life : whatever the Christian does he does as a 
Christian. 

This is the message which we have to master 
ourselves and to deliver. 


3—2 



III. 

CORPORATE LIFE. 

In what has been said we have considered 
the Christian as far as possible by himself, in his 
personal relations. We have seen that he aims at 
the fulfilment of his proper work without self- 
assertion and without rivalry: that his life is a 
growth realised with steady purpose in con- 
tinuous fellowship with God ‘ in Clu^ist^ that the 
motive and support of his activity is love: that 
for him doctrine is not in itself an end but a help 
towards more intelligent service : that his pureuit 
of knowledge is followed * in the name of Jesvs': 
that from first to last he finds his guidance his 
strength, the proportionate development of his 
powers ‘ in Christ.' 

But the Christian is not and cannot be iso- 
lated. Our life is essentially social. The in- 
dividual himself cannot be the final unit of society, 
though the civil law up to a certain point so treats 
him. Whatever we do or refrain from doing 
affects our ‘ brethren * and the world. So far as 
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The seme of corporate life 

the power of love is not realised in action we 
relapse into paganism. ' In Christ ' we all shiwre 
a corporate life. The corporate life is perfected 
by the most complete personal development of all 
the members of the body; and it is the con- 
currence of the fullest development of the in- 
dividual with the social instinct which gives the 
assurance of the noblest progress. 

For him who is ‘in Chris L ’ the corporate life 
is of supreme moment. The gift of the Spirit at 
the re-creation of humanity was made to the Body 
(John XX. 22, 23) ; and it is through the Body that 
the mind of Christ finds its natural expression : 
that the fulness of the Truth is reached : that the 
Christian ch^acter is effective in the world. As 
the common life is felt, it will be expressed. 
Enlarged power and wisdom is the normal result 
of the characteristic growth of the Body, while 
each member presents the result according to his 
special function. 

As yet however the feeling of the one life is 
feeble among us. The unity of the Body of 
which we are members is not clearly realised, and 
there is no acknowledged judgmi'nt of the Body. 

Nor is there any just cause lor discouragement 
in this. Our power of seeing depends in part 
upon our position. And there can be no doubt — 
to repeat what has been said before— that the 
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general direction of the moral growth of Western 
Europe, and especially of England, during the 
last four centuries has been towards the recog- 
nition of personal responsibility — of the power, the 
' rights,* the duties, of individuals. 

But now at last we can discern the dawn of a 
new age. There is a widespread feeling of the 
advent of closer vital relations between men and 
nations. We are able to realise as never before 
the range and meaning and unity of life. Each 
man, each group of men, is found to touch all 
men, all groups. Life is not a fragment bounded 
on both sides by darkness, but a whole not limited 
by time or place. The Christian ‘ in Christ * has 
already found eternal life. The discovery changes 
the measure of human action. Conduct which 
might be regarded as irrational if judged only by 
what we can see on earth, is seen to be supremely 
rational when regarded under this wider aspect. 
In such relations we have learnt through the Holy 
Spirit the true value of the individual. In the 
fulness of time we have yet to learn the true con- 
ception and the true value of the Christian 
Society. 

Here lies our peculiar need and duty at the 
present time. In the Middle Ago there was a 
strong organisation of Western Christendom, 
effective for the work which was then to be done. 
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But its action was external and legal. Now we 
look for corporate action of a different kind^ ppce- 
vailing not by force but through the spontaneous 
devotion of men who feel and confess that they 
are Members of the Body of Christ, living by one 
life and striving towards one end. In a Church 
quickened by this feeling the believer finds the 
appropriate medium for his wider activities. Here 
in the manifold relations of ciurporate life he is 
still ‘ in Christ/ He is in ‘ the world * but ' the 
world ’ is not the appointed sphere of his social 
development. 

It is true indeed that the * natural * growth of 
society, and the discipline of revelation are both 
of God. But the former has been marred by 
man’s self-assertion. 'War, law, trade’ are, it has 
been rightly said, opposed to the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount which gives the ideal rule 
of the Christian community ; and it is the office 
of the Church to win the world which Christ has 
overcome to the ideal. The work has been at- 
tempted with whatever failures, and the morality 
of the Gospel however imperfectly established 
has been the strength of 'modern’ life. Bub 
hitherto Christian influence has failed of its 
legitimate effect because it has been personal and 
isolated and not corporate. We have wronged 
our Faith by failing to offer to the world a clear 
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and harmonious view of Christian aims, motives, 
methods. What is done or attempted by Christians 
appears as the result of individual judgment and 
not as the action of the Christian Body. It is 
sufficient to recall what the Society of Friends 
has accomplished through devotion to one purpose 
that we may perceive what the National Church 
might do if the moral convictions of its members 
found united expression in the power of the 
Holy Spirit Who is the spring of its life. Perhaps 
the time has come when we may at least steadily 
contemplate together the characteristics of our 
Christian citizenship by which we prove ourselves 
citizens of a heavenly city with a resolute joy 
corresponding to the gladness and devotion of the 
service which we render to our country. 

This citizenship finds ^s special outward ex- 
pression in public worship. In public worship we 
meet as ' brethren ' and confess one to another our 
faith in the Incarnation which determines once for 
all the character of our mutual responsibilities 
and duties. Through all failures and degeneracies 
public worship has remained to believers the 
witness of fellowship ‘in Christ/ Worship is 
doctrine in form. When the Word became fiesh 
the material which had hindered man’s approach 
to God was made in one sense a way to Him 
(Hebr. x. 5 ff.). 
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Worship interprets life. 

This fact enables us to understand in what 
sense .Christianity is essentially sacramental as the 
ethnic religions were symbolical and Judaism was 
t3rpicaL Christianity affirms that there is a true 
correspondence between things seen and unseen, 
which had been indicated before by human instinct 
or divine appointment. It enables us to recognise 
that the whole of human life, personal and social, 
has a spiritual side : that the eternal lies beneath 
things temporal : that in all earthly phenomena we 
are called to penetrate to the spiritual truths of 
which they are ' signs.* ‘ The two Sacraments of 
the Gospel * present the truth in the most solemn 
and far-reaching form. We lose indeed much of 
their meaning by their separation from the daily 
homely acts — ^the bath, the meal — which are 
hallowed by them. But none the less they en- 
shrine the lesson for our constant use ; and taught 
by them we can find once more in nature and in 
history schools of Divine wisdom. Worship in a 
word interprets life. 

This consideration determines the function of 
ritual. Incarnation has given a new signifi- 

cance to forms so far as they are effective signs of 
spiritual realities. But there is always a danger 
lest they should occupy and engross us. Against 
this we must guard with the most watchful care. 
We must admit nothing which turns our worship 
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from inward to outward, which tends to set the 
transitoiy in place of the eternal. Nothing ex- 
ternal, however splendid and impressive, can 
bring us nearer to the Divine; but external 
things may engross and exhaust our powers of 
devotion. Veils of sense, no less than veils of 
intellect, may come between us and the spiritual 
in which alone we can rest. To rest in forms is 
idolatry. Earth may hold us still under the guise 
of heaven. 

Worship, I said, interprets life. But when we 
pause to consider how far we use the interpreta- 
tion as a guide in ordinary conduct, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the difference between our 
theory and our practice. In the pongregation, 
when Christians meet as Christians in the 
presence of God, we necessarily see something of 
the unity of the Body of Christ. But how long 
does the vision survive? How much remains 
of the consciousness of a common aim and a 
common motive, when we have passed to the work 
or the pleasures of the day ? 

Or to narrow the range *of our inquiry, what 
vital recognition of fellowship is there among the 
Communicants of a Parish ? The Communicants 
are united in a brotherhood held together by a 
bond stronger than any social or political tie, and 
yet what effect has this eternal connexion on the 
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circumstances of our ordinary relations one to 
another ? 

In a body each member has some characteristic 
function, which is fulfilled for the gopd of the 
whole: can we point to such service naturally 
fulfilled by all those who thankfully acknowledge 
that they are * very members incorporate in the 
' mystical Body of the Son of God ’ ? 

When we reflect on such quf^stions, we cannot 
but sorrowfully acknowledge that we have hardly 
taken to heart seriously the facts and promises of 
our corporate life. It is no wonder therefore that 
Christian opinion, imconcentrated and undisci- 
plined, fails to move the world. We are ‘in 
Christ ^ : we jjray habitually that we may ‘ con- 
tinue in that holy fellowship'; and still for the 
present we make no united effort to claim and to 
use the powers which belong to the Body as the 
Body of Christ. 

Yet the Services in which we join are them- 
selves fitted to inspire us with larger views. When 
we meet in Church for Common Prayer and Holy 
Coinmuni6n, we do not simply think of our own 
needs, but confess our desire to share the burdens, 
the sorrows, the weaknesses, the joys, the divine 
resources of the one life ‘in Christ.’ We have 
missed the main object of our assembling ourselves 
together if we do not go forth strengthened by 
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the powers of this life that we may do our work — 
the work which God has prepared for each one of 
us severally — *in Christ’: that we may keep in 
touch with those who are united with us in Him : 
that we may make clear to all what our Christian 
hope is. 

To this end it is necessary that we, to whom 
the ministry of the Word and Sacraments is 
given, should labour more directly than we have 
hitherto done to build up the Congregation. It 
is our duty no loss to discipline and train the 
Society than to win individual souls. Indeed 
under present circumstances it is perhaps through 
the Congregation that the most effective Evan- 
gelistic work will be done. St Pan] describes the 
service of the primitive ministry, ‘apostles, pro- 
phets, evangelists, pastors and teachers ’ — the gift 
of the Ascended Christ to men — as directed to 
the perfecting (the equipping) of ‘ the Saints ’ — 
the whole body of the faithful — ‘ unto their work 
‘ of ministering^ unto the building up of the Body 
‘ of Christ, till we all attain unto the unity of the 
* faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of Ooi)...' 
(Eph. iv. 11 ff). The aim of the ordained ministers 
is, in other words, to win the Congregation to^be 
their fellow-labourers. It must be so. The end 
towards which we reach can only be gained by 
the cooperation of all who have received the truth. 
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The sharp distinction which long habit has made 
between the prophetic and evangelistic oflBces of 
clergy and laity is not only perilous to the con- 
ception of the Christian life but grievously hinders 
the work of the Church. For religion is not an 
appendage to life : it is of its essence and supreme. 
It claims to inspire and control all occupations. 
Against its dictates no rules or customs of society 
have authority. And all believers are its ministers. 

The ordinances of our own Church provide 
most naturally for the ‘ equipping. of the Saints* 
for their social function. Confirmation — with the 
personal confession of each Candidate and the 
laying on of hands — offers a priceless opportunity 
both for impr^sing on each member of the Church 
the fact of his solemn appointment* to a life-long 
service, and for calling into exercise the ministries 
of those who have been admitted to full communion 
in the Christian brotherhood. Already, I rejoice 
to know, Candidates for Confirmation have in 
many cases among us godparents ‘ as witnesses of 
their Confirmation,' according to the direction of 
our Prayer Book, and I tiiist that before long the 
practice will be universal. The relation is likely 
to be fruitful in blessing on both sides, giving 
occasion for tender watchfulness and responsive 
confidences, and it cannot fail to issue in the 
beginning at least of a true corporate life. 
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But to this end the utmost care must be taken 
that no one shall be presented for Confirmation 
who has not recognised the obligations as well as 
the blessings which the rite brings. The time of 
preparation will have revealed the capacities of 
each for teaching, for membership in the Choir 
or the like, through which the young Communi- 
cant will be trained for maturer service. 

In this connexion the admission of the newly- 
confirmed into the circle of the Communicants of 
the parish, the inner brotherhood of the Church, 
ought to be marked by every sign of reverence 
and love. A first Communion is not a personal 
act only: it is a social act. The whole body of 
Communicants is affected by it, anc^the new Com- 
municant should feel the strength which comes 
through sympathy. Hitherto, I venture to think, 
this subject has not received the attention which 
it claims. It is indeed impossible that it should 
have done, for the Communicants are hardly 
regarded among us in their corporate aspect. 
Still it is clear that we have in the Communicants 
a body in whom we have a*right to look for the 
fulness of sympathy between representatives of 
every class, for the energy of the manifold sides 
of Christian activity, for the formation of a defi- 
nite Christian judgment on great questions of 
private conduct and of public policy, for a common 
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Christian life, in a word, realised in the unreserved 
offering of themselves by all who share it to one 
Lord. If this were the acknowledged position of 
the Communicants among us it would be felt to 
be a privilege and a strength to be admitted to 
such sC body in which Christ’s promise of the 
multiplied affections of the natural family in His 
household would find accomplishment (Matt. xix. 
29), and the recognised value of church fellowship 
would provide an adequate basis for effective 
discipline. 

There can be no question that this was the 
general character of the early Christian communi- 
ties, but it has been lost in our individualism. 
The corporate feeling among us expresses itself 
in secondary associations which recognise different 
types of obligation, and even different standards 
of duty. The sense of proportion is lost in the 
multiplication of such societies ; and the common 
life is impoverished by the isolation of special 
forces, gifts, ministries, which in due measure 
belong to the whole body. Has not then the 
time, come for making a serious endeavour to 
give a definite form to the Chriafcian life of the 
Congregation ? to develop, strengthen, consolidate 
Church life as a life of the whole society through 
the Communicants ? 

I know the difficulties which beset the endea- 
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vour ; but I believe that it is the endeavour to 
which the Spirit sent in Christ’s name invites us 
at the present time. And if we surrender our- 
selves willingly to His guidance we shall at once 
feel the full force of the one Divine life in every 
Christian enterprise. 

'No one can deny that we need such a unity 
of impulse and devotion to bring order and power 
to our disconnected efforts. On a former occasion 
I sought bo shew the obligations which our faith 
in the Incarnation lays upon ns. Without repeat- 
ing what I then said, I will only remark that in 
our social work we have ‘in Christ’ a duty to 
ourselves, a duty to our brethren, and a duty to 
those without. For the fulfilment gf these duties 
it appears to me that the restoration of our cor- 
porate Church life through the completer training 
of our Communicants is essential. I do not enter 
into the details of the training which is required. 
The question calls for full and many-sided study, 
and I commend it most earnestly to the conside- 
ration of the Clergy in close consultation with 
their Communicants. 

The necessity for the training lies, as I have 
said, in the obligations which are laid upon usrby 
our Faith. We have ‘in Christ’ a duty to our- 
selves. We claim to pursue industry, commerce, 
science, art, literature, as belonging to the work 
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must supply thl^^Srit with wHiiai we eng^ in 
them. No principle can be admitted to'^direct 
our conduct which is inconsistent with the rela- 
tions of brotherhood. The intercourse of business 
cannot suspend the golden rule. All opportuni- 
-ties, endowments, powers must be used as trusts 
for social advantage. The fulfilment of a public 
service and not the effort after private gain must 
be the dominant motive of all Christian labour. 
In many professions this truth is fully recognised. 
It has yet to be made universal. The apostolic 
view of the real source and agent and end of all 
things admits no limitation (Rom. xi 36). 

Our duty 'in Christ’ to ourselves passes at 
once into our duty to our brethren. The self- 
denial; which is one of the master principles of 
the Faith, must rule our social action. We admit 
that the Christian view of labour as service to 
God in men is beset in practice by innumerable 
difficulties and temptations. These can only be 
met by the help of a strong Christian opinion; 
and it is here that brcTther silently helps brother. 
The unwritten law which embodies the general 
conviction executes itself. It is not determined 
by mechanical rules, but by a prevailing spirit 
which deals with problems as they arise. At the 
same time the habitual fellowship of Christians as 
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Christians is able to bring a true understanding 
between different classes. The graves! danger of 
our present condition is the mutual suspicion 
bom from ignorance which separates men from 
men. Such suspicion cannot but disappear through 
the fellowship of all in the consideration of the 
gravest problems and hopes of life. We may go 
further and believe that experience will not fail 
to shew in due time how we may be able to 
connect our Eucharist with a ‘Love-feast’ corre- 
sponding to our own circumstances. Every gift 
has its perfect scope, and each believer is strength- 
ened by his ministering. 

The fulfilment of our duty ‘ in Christ ’ to our 
brethren carries with it the fulfilment of our duty 
to those without. The Christian society is neither 
secluded nor lost in the world. Just so far as it 
offers the spectacle of the Faith, adopting and 
ennobling every form of service, it will be effective 
in proclaiming the Gospel. We have committed 
to us a twofold message of which each part justi- 
fies the other, the message of righteousness and 
the message of truth. We'shall prevail as we are 
enabled to shew that right doctrine is the soul of 
right conduct, and that life ‘ in Christ ’ is* the 
unfailing source of noble morality, both in the 
internal economy of nations and in their mutual 
relations. Our duty is to obtain the recognition 
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The Holy Spirit works 

of principles : the application of the principles in 
detail nuif^ rest with those to whom the conduct 
of public affairs is entrusted. If we are agreed 
that a Christian solution of problems of domestic 
and foreign policy must be found, we may be 
confident of the result. This is our contention. 
The Faith presses upon man his noblest desires 
as obligations and makes their attainment possible 
by the gift of the Spirit. 

In these three directions we can see how 
immeasurably the influence of the Christian 
Creed would be increased by the corporate fellow- 
ship of those who hold it. And more than this : 
as we look back over the past we shall observe 
that the powerg)f the Holy Spirit has been exerted 
corporately and not only individually. The Creeds 
of our Services — the Apostolic and ‘Nicene' — 
and the Canon of Scripture were not settled in 
formal councils but through the action of the 
Christian Society. Nothing, indeed, illustrates 
more clearly the working of the Spirit in the 
Church than the differences of the ‘Nicene* 
Creed of the Liturgies from the text of the Creed 
of Nicsea. Our strength, our hope, our progress, as 
incorporate in the Body of Christ, depend on our 
effective belief, justified by such experiences, that 
the Holy Spirit sent in His Name — the Spirit of 
Truth — still works through His Body. Watchful 
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dependence on the guidance of the Spirit is the 
test of a standing or a falling Church. So far as 
we are 'in Christ/ we cannot fail to hear His 
living voice. 

This is the truth which our very distresses 
bring home to us. Happy shall we be, calm, 
resolute, patient, if we believe, and live as 
believing, that even now the Spirit takes of that 
which is Christ's and declares it unto us. 


If I have refrained from speaking of the contro- 
versies which fill our minds today, it is not that 
I have forgotten them. It is because I feel how 
grievously they hinder our worjc that I have 
ventured to point to truths of immeasurably 
greater moment (as I hold) which we have not 
made our own. If these truths are brought into 
life our controversies will be composed. When 
the Church is filled with the consciousness of her 
mission by the power of the Holy Spirit, our 
differences will fall into their true place. But we 
do not seem for the most part to take our Faith 
seriously, and men judge of it from our attitude. 
We weaiy ourselves in endeavours to prove that 
which is self-attested. The Christian life, the life 
* in Christ/ is the one infallible sign of the truth 
of the Christian revelation. The consciousness of 
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life ^in Chrifit’ is the erne invincible bond of 
peace. 

When we look round it is not possible, I venture 
to think, to overlook the power of the Gospel which 
has been revealed in great crises of history : the 
order in which its manifold treasures so far have 
been brought out : the characteristics and needs of 
our own age : the pessimism which has followed 
from our partial relapse into paganism: the 
capacities of our own Church for preparing the 
way to a wider union ‘ in Christ.’ And in the brief 
space of my work here nothing has tilled me with 
greater thankfulness than the response which has 
been made in many ways to appeals for fellowship. 

We need, } admit, the sobering, chastening 
sense of the great difficulties and sorrows of life ; 
but we need no lesg the sense of the immeasurable 
powers and glories which are included in the idea 
of fellowship, unity, ^in Christ' The pressure 
and distractions of ordinary duties tend to hide 
both from us. Fellowship with Christ, with His 
death and His Resurrection presents to us the 
apparent triumph of the forces of evil and their 
final overthrow. Whatever may befall us, He has 
borne. Whatever we may be called upon to 
undertake, He has done. And the Spirit sent in 
His name enables us to know that God is still in 
the world which He made and in us. As we feel 
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Him within, we shall be enabled to discern Him 
without. 

There are not a few changes which I desire to 
see in ecclesiastical procedure, in discipline, in 
public services. They will come when a way is 
made for the action of the Holy Spirit through 
the restoration of our corporate life. Meanwhile 
our strength lies in self control, in the repression 
of caprice, in loyal obedience to the authority 
which still remains among us. We have at our 
command all the forces by which the early Church 
was enabled to conquei* the Roman Empire. In 
proportion as we feel the greatness of the life ‘ in 
Christ * we shall be content to work and to wait 
for its outward development. T% have looked 
upon it from afar is to have found a glorious hope. 
May we then take to ourselves the words with 
which St Paul points the lesson of the most 
magnificent vision ever opened to man of the 
triumphs of the Gospel : 

I therefore, — * therefore,’ because you have 
been allowed to contemplate for a little space 
promises which pass all knowledge, all thought, 
all imagination — the prisoner in the Lord, beseech 
you to walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye 
were called, with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long suffering, forbearing one another in love; 
giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
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the hand of peace. There is one- body and one 
Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of 
yowr calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
OoD and Father of all, who is over all, and through 
all, and in all (Eph. iv. 1 — 6). 
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It is impossible not to feel that our present 
anxieties have been fruitful in instruction. When 
men are pressed by foes without we are told that 
they build higher. So the sense of danger has 
led UR to take a loftier view of the interests 
which are now at stake. The demand for 
Disestablishment, and it is in principle nothing 
less than this which is raised, has forced us to 
consider seriously what is the idea of a National 
Church, what is the idea of a Nation? The 
progress of thought during the last fifty years 
has prepared the way for a true judgment on 
these momentous questions. We have risen little 
by little, through the action of many forces, 
above that narrow individualism which early in 
the century made the conception of humanity 
impossible, and reduced the State to a provision 
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of man’s making for the protection of material 
and personal interests. We are now learning to 
realise with more and more practical conviction 
that the Nation, like the Family, lies in man's 
very nature, and is brought to maturity through 
the discipline of the ages: that the Nation, like 
the Family, has a coi’porate life: that the Nation, 
like the Family, is essential to the full develop- 
ment of human powers: that the perfect Nation 
is a condition of the perfect Man. We are coming 
to grasp the truth which was foreshadowed in the 
old dream that the Nation is a greater Man, a 
living, a divine whole, through which mankind 
reaches out to the full expression of its God-given 
endowments in obedience to a God-^ given law. 

Now, if this is so, and the whole force of the 
social teaching of the Gospel, based on the 
Incarnation, bears us to this conclusion, which 
answers, as we are beginning to see, to the widest 
lessons of Nature and History, can we believe 
that that which is essential to the highest life of 
the Individual, essential to the highest life of the 
Family, is of no importance for the highest life of 
the Nation as a Nation? Can we believe that 
the Nation will not require for its perfection in 
some form, answering to its complex life, that 
which corresponds with the spiritual element in 
the citizen? Can we believe that that which is 
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highest in man ought not to find a place in the 
body which is at present the highest manifest- 
ation of social life? 

The recognition of the powers, the obligations, 
the duties, of the spiritual life by a Family, as a 
Family, even if the recognition is partial and 
imperfect, is yet found to be a blessing to all the 
members of the home. It is an inspiration and 
a support to have the noblest brought naturally 
and continuously before us in the, hearth circle. 
Can the recognition of the spiiitual life be less 
vital to the highest welfare of a Nation ? 

I am a Churchman. I have no fear for the 
life of the Church. But I am a citizen also, a 
citizen of no iindistinguished Nation ; and I fear 
lest through impatience, or wilfulness, or ignor- 
ance, we may, in a brief moment of excitement, 
allow a motley combination of adversaries to 
secularise our national life as national, and to 
discard that which has been the moulding, in- 
spiring force of England. 

For the position and the history of England 
are unique. The English nation has had from 
the first a spiritual organ in the National Church, 
It has found the great iine of Spenser true on 
the largest scale that 

^^Soul is form and doth the body make.” 

If we had no such organ we might well despair 
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of calling it into existence. Yet the Christian 
patriot would strive towards that supreme end. 
As it is, shall we disown the peculiar glory of our 
inheritance? Shall we mutilate the body of our 
commonwealth? Shall we cast away for ever 
that which proclaims that the life of the Nation 
is divine? For if the National Church ceases to 
be national — national as accepting the pastorate 
of the whole people and expressing generally 
their spiritual convictions — no other Communion 
can take its place. No other organ can be found 
through which the Nation can declare its faith. 
No concurrent endowment can guard the truth 
which it embodies. Is such a change, such a 
sacrifice, in view of the whole direction of human 
growth, which tends more and more to enlarge 
the duties of the State, an advance or a fall ? Is 
it a generous endeavour to reach a loftier ideal, 
or a disastrous national retrogression? 

We must face the issue. It is not a question 
whether the State shall favour a particular 
religious body, but whether it shall recognise 
a certain human need: whether it shall provide 
for the fulfilment of a definite function, and that 
the highest function in our corporate life : whether 
it shall openly declare that religion is not an 
accident of humanity, but an essential element in 
every true human body. 
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- ^ And why is the sacrifice to be made ? The 
Church, we are told, has tailed as the spiritual 
organ of the Nation. But has it failed more than 
any other organ through which the Nation exerts 
its vital force ? We admit the errors and im- 
perfections of the National Church, and we ask 
all who care for spiritual truth to help us to 
amend them. We ask the more urgently because 
we are coming to a time when we can first see 
the true meaning of social movements, and feel 
the paramount importance of a large-hearted 
spuitual influence upon the changes which are 
before us. 

And however imperfect the confession of the 
National Faith through the National Church may 
be now, it is increasingly powerful as a witness, 
and rich in promise for the future. 

The National Church is, I say, powerful as 
a witness. The continual unforced natural 
acknowledgment of the sacred destiny of things 
by the State exercises silently a subtle and 
penetrating moral influence. It adds the con- 
firmation of a Divine sanction to the sense of 
duty. It unceasingly, by the very law of our 
civil life, turns our thoughts to the highest, 
to which we are akin. Those who are without 
can trace its effects It was not one of us who 
emphatically called attention to the beneficent 
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influence which the Church Catechism has 
exercised upon the English character. In part 
the English character is reflected in the Catechism, 
and in part the Catechism develops and supports 
the character. The daily Prayers in Parliament 
continued from generation to generation are 
something more than the private petitions of 
believers. The Coronation Service, which has 
remained substantially unchanged for centuries 
— ^and would that more Englishmen studied it — 
leaves an abiding mark upon the Sovereign ; and 
we must all have rejoiced that at the Royal 
Jubilee a service was ready in which monarch 
and people could offer praise and thanksgiving as 
the spontaneous utterance of one^body and one 
spirit. Thus the National Church brings all the 
great crises of national life into connection with 
the unseen and the eternal. And this acknow- 
ledgment of the spiritual by the Nation is a fact 
different in kind from the acknowledgment by a 
crowd of citizens. The fulness of the truth which 
it presents may not as yet be apprehended. But 
the idea is with ua And for statesmen ideas are 
the support of resolute patience. For the people 
they guard the nobility of political enterprise 
from the irony of selfishness. 

At the same time the National Church, which 
witnesses to an unchanging principle, expresses 
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it in correspondence with the growing beliefs of 
the Nation. So it is, as I said, rich in promise. 
The English Church is progressive, because it is 
living. It has, from age to age, consistently 
embodied the spirit of the English people, taking 
up and interpreting according to the proportion 
of the faith new thoughts at the Reformation, at 
the Caroline reaction, at the Evangelical revival, 
at the Oxford movement, and amidst the social 
aspirations of the present day. 

The National Church is not an exotic. It 
is not the representative of a particular school, or 
of a small group of men. Guarding treasures, old 
and new, it offers to its members a guarantee for 
healthy freedona. It is in constant touch with 
every class; and contact with the civil power 
brings to its counsels a salutary and sobering 
influence. It cannot, as long as it is national, 
degenerate, like the Roman Church in France, 
into a separate, a rival, an antagonistic society. 
It is sustained and stimulated by the sense of 
a universal obligation. It must continue to offer 
every form of beneficent action which springs 
from the Faith — and what doe.-^. not? — to the 
poorest as their birthright, and bring the solaces 
of religion to those who need, and not only to 
those who seek them. 

Under this aspect of the work of the National 
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Church, we need not inquire whether the original 
bene&ctors of the Church held in exact detail the 
opinions which we now hold. We are their 
children and heirs, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would have been influenced as we have 
been by the progress of English life. At any 
rate under new conditions — and we cannot recall 
the past — their gifts are still used as they desired 
them to be used, in order to bring the ennobling 
and consoling ministries of the Gospel to every 
Englishman. 

These endowments, which, if not essential, are 
of the highest value for the eflScient action of 
the National Church, are at once a trust, and an 
opportunity of service. We neither disparage 
nor overvalue them. But we may not lightly 
surrender that which has proved, in the past, 
fertile in public blessings. And we can claim that 
no funds are used more completely for the common 
good than the revenues of the National Church. 

I can understand how enemies of the Gospel — 
enemies too often through unhappy misunder- 
standings — should endeavour to silence the voice 
through which the nation proclaims its allegiance 
to the Faith. I can understand how those who 
differ from the polity and from secondary teachings 
of the National Church should stand apart from 
it. But I cannot understand how those who join 
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with us in confessing one Lord, one Faith, one. ^ 
Baptism, one QoD and Father of all, should unite 
with their enemies and ours in the endeavour to 
overthrow the national witness to fundamental 
spiritual truths — which has made England what 
it is — and inflict a heavy blow on Christianity 
throughout the world. I cannot understand how 
they should make impossible, because they believe 
that they have the power, the realisation of an 
ideal of national life towards which England has 
advanced through the varied course of its history, 
in which the temporal and the spiritual work 
together in corporate unity for the fulfilment of 
the noblest oflSces of human life. 

We have tlfen in England — to say all briefly — 
that which gives completeness to our national life, 
a National Church as the spiritual organ of the 
Nation: a Church which has shaped popular 
aspirations and welcomed popular influences; a 
Church which has again and again proved its 
power to assimilate new truths and to awaken 
dormant forces ; a Church which in great crises 
has been able to reconcile order with progress; 
a Church which has used, and, with quickened 
devotion, is striving to use great possessions and 
great place, so as to bind all classes together more 
closely in the unity of one life, and to oflTer in all 
its freedom and grace a Gospel to the poor. 
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Shall we then take the first step, I do not say 
to destroy the English Church, that is impossible, 
but to deprive the Nation of its spiritual organ ? 

If the real issue is clearly seen I have no 
doubt as to the judgment of the people, 

“ By nothing,'* it has been said most truly, “ is 
England so glorious as by her poetry " : glorious 
that is by “ the noble and profound application of 
ideas to life.” The National Church is, I believe, 
the most conspicuous sign and the richest source 
of this characteristic glory, for it maintains through 
every failure the application of the divinest idea 
to every fragment of a people's life. If the present 
controversy leads Englishmen to realise this truth 
with more vital power, it will briilg to those who 
are called to rule a loftier and purer standard of 
political effort; it will bring to those who are 
called to teach more thoughtful considerateness 
together with invincible patience and victorious 
faith. And we, to whose special care the splendid 
inheritance is entrusted, shall spare no endeavour 
that we may not, through any neglect in our 
guardianship, leave our country less able to meet 
the social problems which are pressing upon us 
for solution, and less able to fulfil in due time 
that office for the race for which she seems to 
have been prepared in the order of Divine Pro- 
vidence by the long discipline of the past. 



THE DUTIES OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH 
TO CHRISTENDOM AND TO THE NATION. 

Many circumstances during the last three years 
have forced us to think seriously of the relation 
of our National Church to other Christian 
Communions and to the Nation itself I purpose 
therefore to say a few words on these vast subjects 
in the hope that we may be enabled to feel more 
deeply perhaps than we have done the greatness 
and the difficulty of the charge which has been 
committed to us as English Churchmen by the 
Providence of God. The views which we hold on 
the widest responsibilities and duties which are 
laid upon us cannot but influence largely the 
judgements which we form on the practical 
questions which we have to meet from time to 
time, and which press heavily upon us now. 

I. I will speak first of our relation to other 
Christian Communions. It is obvious that the 
English Church, by its constitution, by its history 
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and by its character, is fitted to be a mediator 
between the divided societies of Christendom. It 
has points of contact with all. It has never 
broken with the past, and it stands open to the 
future. On the one side it has affinity with the 
ancient Churches of the East and West by its 
jealous maintenance of the historic Episcopate: 
on the other side it has affinity with the non- 
episcopal Churches of the Reformation by its 
appeal to the Scriptures as containing all things 
that are required of necessity to salvation. At 
the same time it has refrained from imposing 
fresh conditions of Communion in addition to the 
common profession of Faith in the Baptismal and 
Eucharistic Creeds, in which respect both the 
Roman and Calvinistic bodies have laid on their 
members a burden too heavy to be borne. So it 
is that the teaching of our Church fixes our 
thoughts upon the Person and Work of a living 
Lord revealed to us with ever-increasing glory by 
the Spirit sent in His Name. It is indeed a 
necessity that definitions of doctrine should be 
shaped from time to time according to the 
thoughts and the language of the age, but they 
necessarily include a transitory element, and to 
enforce them for ever by anathemas is to exclude 
the hope of growth, for all life is a process of 
laying aside as well as of assimilation. 
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Strong then in {ftimitive order and apostolic 
simplicity we are bound to guard the fulness of 
our heritage of catholic freedom. We differ from 
others not by what we are but by what we have 
received. Our heritage, in other words, is the 
measure of our debt to the present and the future. 

But it is said that the Church of England of 
to-day is not what the English Reformers of the 
sixteenth century designed to shape. So far as 
the statement is true, it leads us to recognise in 
our history — as indeed we recognise in the history 
of the Church at large — the action of a Power 
infinitely greater and wiser than man’s. And the 
more care filly I study the origin and revision of 
our Articles — make one illustration only — in 
connexion with contemporary and later confessions 
of Faith the more I feel the presence of a guiding 
spirit which I can only call divine. 

What then, we naturally ask, is our duty, as 
English Churchmen, with regard to the eager and 
deep desire for the reunion of Christendom which 
finds expression on many sides in unexpected 
ways ? Before attempting to answer the question 
it may be well to acknowledge that the desire is 
natural and even necessary for those who trust 
in the fulfilment of the Lord’s own prayer that all 
believers may be one with- a divine union, that 
the world may believe that the Father se^t Him 
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(John xvii. 20, jf.)* we are wholly unable 

to anticipate how this unity can be brought 
about, or what shape it can take, we must ac- 
knowledge also that in order to be eflfective it 
must be in some sense visible, perhaps, to the 
eye of the heart rather than to the bodily eye, 
yet stich as to carry the conviction of a divine 
Presence in Christendom to those who are 
without. 

Looking forward, then, to this unity which is 
the mind of Christ, the experience of our own 
Church teaches us to keep in view all the bodies 
in which the love of Christ finds a place. We 
cannot leave out of sight Greek or Roman, Lu- 
theran or Calvinist, or other ComnSunions, on the 
Continent and at home and in America, in which 
the fruits of the Spirit are manifest. We cannot 
look at the present only. We must take account 
of the direction of religious movements, and 
estimate the later results of our action. Outward 
reunion, for example, of the English Church with 
the Roman Church as it is now would, as far as I 
can judge, postpone indefinitely the reunion of 
Christendom. 

Such reflections bring home to us the vastness 
and diflSculty of the whole problem of the reunion, 
or rather of the unity of Christendom, yet, as we 
have seen, in fidelity to our Lord we must face it. 
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But we must approach it otherwise than our 
impatience tempts us to approach it. 

The teaching of the past shows that the 
principle and the beginnings of reunion are to be 
sought from within and not from without. It is 
possible for an external unity to exist' without 
any spiritual force. The tragic history of the 
Roman Church illustrates the fact. Wherever 
the Roman Church has had complete and undis- 
puted authority, as in Italy, Spain, South America, 
Mexico, it has failed to retain the intelligent faith 
or develop and control the moral growth of the 
masses of the people subject to it. The outward, 
indeed, is valuable only so far as it truly expresses 
that which it professes to express. In religious 
life it is most true that “soul is form and doth 
the body make.*’ And here lies a spring of 
adequate encouragement. For though it may be 
urged with great force that, as far as we see, the 
course of human progress is directed by specialisa- 
tion and antagonism, yet this very specialisation 
and antagonism forces even partisans to recognise 
that they are not masters of the whole of truth. 
So it is that already our division* have disclosed 
lessons which are likely to be fruitful in the 
future. On the one side we recognise differences 

^ Comp. Dr Dale, “ Fellowship with Christ: The Unity of 
the Church,” p. 316. 
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of character, growing out of history and environ* 
ment, which distinguish classes and nations, and 
on the other side we recognise the infinite scope 
of the Gospel of the Incarnation, which no one 
.type of thought or feeling can exhaust We can 
now grasp far better than was possible in an 
earlier age the conception of the many nations 
contributory to the fulness of the race by the 
wealth of their distinct endowments, all of which 
are due to Christ. Thus our thoughts are turned 
to the very heart of things. We see that freedom 
is not the power of the individual to do what he 
will, but the power to fulfil his part in the social 
organism. We see that the same sin — self-asser- 
tion, selfishness — ^which separates us from one 
another separates us from God. We see that our 
union with Christ is not as units but as members ; 
that so far as we are one with God we are one 
with all who are in Him. The hymns which we 
use in our common worship are a continual wit- 
ness to the reality of the Communion of Saints in 
the midst of our divisions. We silently confess 
that men most sharply separated from one another 
by their circumstances and by their forms of 
thought have yet within them the same principle 
of eternal life. Our own personal experience 
confirms this consoling and inspiring truth. We 
do not yet see how it can be embodied in the 
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nought by spiritual methods* 

fulness of life. We do not oease to deplore the 
moral waste which comes from our divisions. 
But none the less we recognise at least the 
beginning and the promise of that which shall 
be when lowliness and meekness and long* 
suffering and forbearance shall have their perfect 
work in love (Eph. iv. 1, ff,). 

For this consummation we shall pray instantly 
and we shall rejoice in the knowledge that others 
pray with us. We shall seek a spiritual end by 
spiritual methods. We shall not dwell on the 
presuppositions which in some cases give a special 
shape to the prayers and seem to determine 
beforehand what must be the form of the unity. 
We shall, for tur part, guard and use our own 
inheritance with loyal and watchful care, seeing 
that it is through this that we are set to serve 
the common good, avoiding all things strange and 
exciting which tend to lead souls away from 
personal communion with God. In the last issue 
we, and all who know what human infirmity is, 
must pray, not that others may hold what we 
hold, but that in common we may together hold 
the Truth in its fulness, and gladly lay aside 
whatever in our opinions, which we identify with 
it, is only of human origin. It may be, so we 
humbly trust, that in due season, when our self- 
surrender is complete, God will disclose to us the 
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perfect Truth in which every partial Truth finds 
its place. Then at last, as we behold this trans- 
cendent revelation, we shall know that in that 
which we are essentially we are one. What out- 
ward shape the unity which is thus disclosed will 
take we do not attempt to define. We only 
know that it will be a unity which the world will 
recognise, fulfilling in some unimaginable way 
the testimony of the first age to the Church, 
“See how these Christians love one another.’^ 

Such thoughts carry us into higher regions 
than those of human policy, and they are justified 
by history. The end for which we look and pray 
will not come through wise schemes of mans 
devising or formal discussion. Eut meanwhile 
we can each in our measure prepare for it. We 
can use every opportunity for social intercourse 
with those from whom we are separated by in- 
tellectual and theological differences. Happily 
our national habits encourage such unconstrained 
friendliness ; and while nothing is more fertile in 
exaggeration and misunderstanding than isolation, 
the feeling that Christ is with those who follow 
not with us opens the way for intelligent and 
respectful fellowship. At the same time it will 
deepen in us the sense of reverence and the sense 
of responsibility. 

Above all things we shall avoid theological 
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Qontroversy. Controversy always accentuates de- 
tails and generally turns upon them. But we 
shall spare no pains to understand the difficulties 
of those who differ from us and to present our 
own Faith in its completeness living the Truth in 
love (Eph. iv. 15). In this way we shall draw 
nearer to our goal. The one effective refutation 
of error is the Truth in action. The Christian 
life in all its fulness is a power of conviction 
without intellectual or spiritual waste. 

II. It is natural to pass from the considera- 
tion of the duties of our Church to other Com- 
munions to the consideration of its duties to the 
Nation at large. Here also it is called to be a 
reconciler and #o use its unique power for bringing 
all classes together in mutual service. Its priests 
are solemnly bound “ to maintain and set forwai*d 
. . . quietness, peace and love among all 

Christian people” (its bishops, with wider obli- 
gation, ‘‘among all men”) and so to bring the 
lessons of Holy Scripture to bear on common life 
that “ no place be left among those committed to 
their charge for error in religion or for viciousness 
in life.” 

The opportunities of the National Church 
correspond with the fulfilment of this over- 
whelming commission. It has representatives in 
eveiy class in the State. It has the right to 
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speak in the great Council of the Nation^ It 
reckons among its members men who hold first 
places in every profession and every business. It 
has forces which, if they were united, are strong 
enough to mould public opinion and rule public 
action, and to touch both with the enthusiasm of 
a heavenly citizenship realised on earth. But 
* hitherto we have lived apart. We have not used, 
we have not confessed, except in the oflSces of 
worship, the paramount desire to use every en- 
dowment and every possession, with one heart 
and soul— leaders, teachers, labourers alike — as 
trustees for our fellow-citizens and our fellow- 
men, equally fellow-workers for one cause. 

Perhaps the development of the national life 
has not been fitted in the past to call out the 
sense of this universal obligation. But it is 
beyond dispute that the questionings of the 
present day force us to consider what is involved 
in our fellowship in one Catholic Church, what 
duties and what powers it brings to us. 

The changes of the last half-century, in- 
dustrial, political, educational, have profoundly 
modified, where they have not destroyed, the old 
order, and as yet no new order has been fashioned. 
No social ideal has been accepted or even shaped 
in correspondence with the freshly-awakened 
feeling of a full corporate life. The traditional 
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rules which fifty years ago regulated ordinaiy 
Christian conduct have lost their power, and 
nothing has taken their place. Here then is a 
clear call to the National Church. It is called to 
inspire all its members with devotion to public 
service and to bring them personally once again 
under the invigorating influence of a disciplined 
life. The organisation of the Roman Church in 
the Middle Ages gives us an impressive image of 
externalised religious forces penetrating and 
pervading all society from without : we need, if 
the work of our age is to be accomplished, to 
seek for its spiritual counterpart, sovereign in the 
souls of men ; and it is the oflSce of the National 
Church to quiSken and to guide the quest. 

To this end the National Church must accept 
two tasks which fall naturally within its scope. 
Its members must spare no effort to bring repre- 
sentatives of all ranks and parties into friendly 
intercourse. Its teachers must resolutely and 
patiently lead their hearers to try all things by 
tb;e test of faith in the Incarnation. We must 
all labour unweariedly to understand one another 
and to understand our Creed. 

It is true that no far-seeing statesman would 
now dmw the picture of '^the two Nations” which 
haunted me in my early College days, but none the 
less the ignorance and suspicion which separate 
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the classes representing them to-daj^ involve 
grave perils ; and the perils are greater now be- 
cause the distribution both of power and of 
knowledge has been altered. The rich know 
little of the temptations and feelings of the poor : 
the poor know little of the burdens and anxieties 
of the rich. And on the other hand it is difficult 
•to see that the Christian Faith exercises any 
conspicuous influence over the entertainments, the 
amusements, the general expenditure, of those 
who profess it. Yet it is clear that the fact of 
the Incarnation gives a distinct force, which 
nothing else could give, to the responsibilities of 
brotherhood, and claims to find open recognition 
in conduct. It reveals possibilities in humanity 
which sustain hope It meets the aspirations of 
men as men. It supplies a motive for untiring 
labour to hasten the coming of the kingdom 
of God. 

Now the foundation of pastoral work is know- 
ledge of the people; and the ministry of the 
National Church, which reaches through the 
whole fabric of society, can use its experience at 
least to prepare the way for a sympathetic fellow- 
ship of classes. Bishops, priests and deacons, 
with characteristic gifts and functions, are all 
alike heralds of good-will, and have a message 
which they can spread throughout the Nation. 
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Clergy again can set in every parish, as 
they are bound to do by their ordination vows, 
a pattern of ‘'plain living and high thinking/' 

But this work is not for the Clergy alone. It 
is for the whole Society. The Church is set for 
the revelation of the glory of God. Those who 
have felt the power of the Gospel will even 
unconsciously stir those who can feel it, and who 
according to God’s will are destined to feel it. 
The eternal life, a present and not a future gift, 
must make itself manifest where it is. We are 
rightly reminded of the power of environment; 
and a man’s environment is finally his friends. 

No doubt the double work which I have indi- 
cated can onlyte accomplished by most patient 
labours. It is no easy task to overthrow traditional 
barriers of customs and habits which through long 
use have ceased to be questioned. Judgement on 
what is right and wrong in ordinary business 
cannot be lightly improvised. There is need of 
wide and long study in order to apply justly and 
effectively what we believe to what we do. I 
only claim that the National Church should 
recognise the duty of facing the problems of 
English society and English private life with all 
their consequences. 

The endeavour will, I believe, quicken a new 
intellectual interest in the Gospel; and it has 
w. 6 
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been said, as I hold, most truly “ that in all the 
great movements of religious reform that have 
permanently elevated the religious life of Christen- 
dom there has been a renewal of intellectual 
interest in the Christian revelation/' Viewed 
under this aspect recent discoveries as to the 
history of the earth and of man, as to the 
continuous unfolding of life in orderly sequence, 
as to the interdependence of all created beings, 
‘'all thinking things, all objects of all thought,” 
as to the Divine method in the slow fulfilment 
of the idea of the world, according to our powers 
of observation, seem to me to illuminate passages 
of the Bible which before were necessarily dark, 
and to bring to serious students S new conviction 
that the message of Christ Incarnate, Crucified, 
Ascended, covers the whole of life with glad 
tidings, widened and confirmed by the growth of 
knowledge. 

Happy are we if we pursue the lines of inquiry 
which are thus opened. The Christian Law^ in 
the Sermon on the Mount, which the human 
heart welcomes, constrains us to look without for 
help; and in giving the Law the Lord, though 
this is often unnoticed, points to Himself as the 
source of grace. Already we can read in it the 
charter of discipleship : All things are yours and 
ye are Christ's and Christ is Oon's. 
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Divine doctrine requires a divine life; and 
conversely a divine — that is a truly human — life 
requires divine doctrine. This has been the 
experience of all the religious leaders who have 
widely moved the hearts of men. They have 
prevailed by the force of definite dogmatic 
teaching, widely different indeed in form, yet 
alike directed to establish an immediate personal 
relation between their hearers and the triune 
God. So it was with the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century, with the English Puritans, 
with George Fox and John Wesley, with the 
leaders (^f the Evangelical and Oxford revivals. 
They were strong by bringing to men a fresh 
sense of the truth that Christ lives and reigns, 
present among His people through the Spirit 
sent in His Name, and accessible with all the 
treasures of His wisdom and power. This is the 
truth which we have now to bring into the very 
heart of our daily life, social and personal, the 
truth which, as I have said already, our own 
Church, Apostolic alike and Catholic, is specially 
fitted by its history and by its constitution to 
bring home to this generation. But if the in- 
fluence of this Divine fellowship with the Ascended 
Christ is to be realised among us in our corporate 
and individual life it must be, I repeat, by the 
action, not of any class or order, but of the whole 

6—2 
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The pmer of this 

Christian body, simply as believers; and if it 
is realised the Kingdom of God will not be far 
off. 


1 have diverged very far from the usual t 3 rpe 
of addresses on occasions such as this. 1 have 
not attempted to discuss schemes of reform which 
are present to the minds of all. I have rather 
endeavoured to indicate the spirit in which we 
should approach them and the one supreme 
end to which they should be directed. There is, 
unless I am mistaken, great need for this pre- 
paratory discipline. Some strange irony leads us 
to suppress our recognition of the greatest powers 
of humanity. We commonly fail to remember, or, 
at least, to enable others to see that we remember, 
that the eternal life, which is the gift of God in 
Christ, does not follow our earthly existence but 
with all its immeasurable potencies is included in 
it. We do not constrain men to take our Faith 
seriously. We do not ourselves habitually pause 
to consider what it means to us. We do not in 
the face of great enterprises reckon the powers of 
“ the age to come — of the age, that is, in which 
we live — as our endowment. I speak from a 
humiliating knowledge of my own failures. But 
let me speak also of an experience fruitfiil in great 
encouragements. No one can be called to wide 



spiritual oversight without learning something of 
the unseen forces of life. For him what is other- 
wise impossible is found to become possible through 
the silent help of the body to which he ministers. 
He feels, as he forgets himself, that be is strong 
with a strength not his own through the sustaining 
presence of a wider life. Such experience con- 
strains me to turn, if I may, the thoughts and 
the hopes of my fellow-workers to deeper and 
more active reliance in all things or the power 
of spiritual communion with God and with men. 
The trust is not of words but of silence. And it 
is through fellowship with Christ, fellowship with 
all believers who are one in Christ, felt and 
confessed, that that unity will come which will 
conquer the world, and that transformation of all 
labour into a divine service which will be the 
Advent of the kingdom of God. 
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Til ilpXATA HApHAeeN, IAOY rerONGN kainL 


The old thi'ivgs are passed away; behold, they are become 


new. 


2 Cob. v. 17. 


Nowhere could the first clause of this 
memorable saying of St Paul find a more 
impressive illustration than here at the birth- 
place of English literature and English education. 
Old things have passed away since the days when 
by the side of the haven of Egfrid, Benedict and 
Ceolfrid and Bede laid the foundations of our 
national culture, of art and scholarship and devout 
learning. But through all changes one monument 
of the past has borne its witness in spite of the 
devastations of foreign invaders and of domestic 
revolutions. The Mother Church of St Paul 
has continued for more than 1200 years to shew 
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what is permanent amidst the transitory shows 
of earth. Old things indeed have passed away ; 
but dare we complete the sentence and say; 
behold, they are become new? Dare we say that 
the resolute if quiet energy of the old life has 
found a new shape in the restless industries of 
the Tyne side ; that the monastery school has 
found its fruit in the public institutions which 
bring the most varied treasures of knowledge 
within the reach of all : that the devotion of the 
cloister has passed into the service of the Con- 
gregation ? This at least is God’s will. This 
is on a large scale the law of His Providence. 
The old becomes new. The familiar words find a 
loftier fulfilment than the poet thought of — 

Nothing of (it) that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

This, I repeat, is God’s will and God’s law. And 
it brings to us strength and encouragement as we 
strive to carry forward the good which we have 
inherited to larger issues, and to overcome the 
evil. It gives us the divine ideal of progress, 
which every generation is charged to bring a 
little nearer to fulfilment. The past had its 
faults and its dangers which experience has laid 
open. The present has its problems and its 
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opportunities which it is our duty to face and 
to use. Something there is at every moment 
to be abandoned and something to be won. Thus 
the words of the Apostle become to us a test 
of the sincerity of our labour. We look backwards 
and forwards with the one desire to hold and 
hand down that which is good. We honour our 
fathers and seek to prove worthy of honour from 
our children. 

The old things are passed away : behold, they 
are become new. This close rendering of the 
original words of St Paul brings out his central 
thought more clearly than the A. V, ; Old things 
are passed away : behold, all things are become 
new. St Paul is not speaking* of a general 
transformation but of a definite change. He 
says not ‘old things’ but ‘the old things* to 
which our thoughts are turned with affectionate 
regard: ‘they/ the old things themselves, 
not ‘ all things ' are become new. What seemed 
to be loss is proved to be growth. Yet even 
in such a change there is a touch of natural 
sorrow. The exact form of the Greek text 
recognises it. Literally the Apostle says: ‘the 
old things passed away/ He seems to paftse 
for a moment with a sense of regret. Then, as 
he looks and looks, comes the sure feeling of 
glad surprise, the revelation of the greater and 
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^-biding joy: behold, they — the things which 
seemed to be gone for ever — are become new. 

The old thinga are paaaed away : behold, they 
are become new. Such is indeed in the largest 
acceptation of the words, as I said just now, the 
Christian law of life. St Paul it is true is speak- 
ing of the one momentous change which is effected 
when a man welcomes the revelation of Christ 
and sees all being in the glory which it discloses. 
But the law which the words express i» universal. 
Its action is continually brought before us. We 
can see it fulfilled in the material changes of 
fi^e earth on which we live. We can see it 
ligflfijiled in the history of the old world. We can 
me it fulfilled^ in the history of post-Christian 
mtions. The great empires of the East passed 
away^ but not before they had transmitted 
to the people of God the treasures of their 
j^Wlisation. Greece fell: Borne fell: but in 
" other forms they survive still. Let us only think 
what we owe in our own intellectual life, and 
in the e^xpression of our religious faith, to Greece : 
think what we owe in our civil and ecclesiastical 
organization to Rome ; and perhi*ps we shall be 
inclined to confess with a new conviction that ' the 
dead rule the living,' and recognise, humbled at 
once and stirred by the grandeur of our obliga- 
tion, that God has placed the future in bur hands. 
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Growth through change in the 

But turning from these larger applications 
of the Apostle’s words we find this thought of 
change through growth, of growth through change, 
embodied with singular distinctness in the history 
of England. England stands unique among the 
nations for the continuity of its life through a 
thousand years, which no vicissitudes of dynasty 
have interrupted. We have passed through great 
revolutions — the last and greatest in the present 
century silent and often unnoticed — without 
breaking with the past. Among us the old in 
each crisis ^has become new. 

Every part of our English life is a commentary 
on this inspiring thought, but nowhere is it more 
impressively displayed than in th^ history of the 
English Church. The Church has grown with 
the nation. It is not the creation of any states- 
man or of any parliament. It stood by the cradle 
of the nation and in the first ages it did much to 
shape the nation. The liberties of the English 
Church find the first place in the Great Charter 
of English freedom. The English Church con- 
tinues to be to-day what it has always been 
substantially, the spiritual organ of the English 
people. It is the same Church as it was three 
hundred or five hundred or a thousand years ago 
in the sense in which the nation is the same 
nation. The life which we live is the life of our 
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fathers, the same life made richer, fuller, larger, 
by the fruit of their labours: the same not by 
changelessness — which would be death — but by 
vital unity. The England of to-day is the true 
offspring and heir of the England of the Middle 
Age and of the Reformation : of the Plantagenets, 
of the Tudors, of the Stuarts. The English 
Church of to-day is the true offspring and heir 
of the Church in those earlier times. Elsewhere 
the Reformers of the xvith century aimed at 
establishing new Churches theoretically complete, 
but our own Reformers sought to free the old 
Church from the corruptions by which it was 
deformed. The changes which they made were 
designed to melt practical needs and not the 
logical requirements of a system. Thus in a 
most true sense the reformation of the English 
Church is a continuous and unending process. 
We can see how it has gone forward during nearly 
four centuries and how it goes forward still. The 
English Church has admitted modifications in 
form and in opinion — and the growth still con- 
tinues: — under the action of the same influences 
as have modified our constitution. It has lived 
in conscious dependence on a Living Spirit. It 
has welcomed the development of individual 
responsibility and the exercise of a sober and 
generous freedom. It has accepted the results 
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of fuller knowledge without any loss of faith 
in old obligations. It has grown through the 
forces of English character and not through the 
forces of the character of Italy or Spain. And 
who could wish it to have been otherwise ? Let 
Italy and Spain bear witness to the effects of 
an Italian papacy. 

Meanwhile our English Church has guarded 
and used her manifold spiritual inheritance. Our 
Prayer Book is the memorial and the pledge of 
our Catholicity. Our Prayer Book offers for the 
daily, common use of all, and not of the clergy 
only, treasures from the East and West, Hebrew, 
and Greek and Latin. Above all it offers in our 
public services constantly and n^t in any narrow 
and arbitrary selection the full message of the 
Holy Scriptures in the language of the people. 

This richness and purity of our liturgical 
heritage is generally acknowledged. But it is 
not uncommon to hear words of disparagement 
applied to our Articles in which the Clergy are 
taught to acknowledge an authoritative definition 
of their general dogmatic position. The Articles 
are not indeed, nor do they profess to be, an 
ordered system of theology, but a determination 
of a series of cardinal questions, which, as they 
filled men’s minds in the xvith century, can never 
lose their importance ; and I find it hard to believe 
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that those who speak slightingly of their value 
have studied them adequately in their relation 
to the earlier and later Confessions with which 
they must be compared if they are to be rightly 
understood. For my own part I confess that the 
more carefully I weigh the exact force of what 
they say and take account of what has beon left 
unsaid or withdrawn or modified, the more I am 
struck by the calm wisdom, the patient self-control, 
the large and loving insight of their compilers — 
themselves Confessors and Martyrs — who in times 
of unparalleled popular excitement, tempted on 
this side and that to neglect the proportion of 
faith, have left us such a monument of Catholic 
teaching ; and f do not indeed scruple to say that 
I am unable to explain the final outcome of their 
labours, except by believing that they found 
effectually what they sought most humbly, that 
guidance of the Holy Spirit which is promised to 
those who pray for it in the Name ot Christ. 
Other men have laboured for us from the first 
age until now and we have entered into their 
labours, so that our English Church stands alone 
in historic completeness and apostolic purity. 
Other Communions may be able to shew some 
special aspect of Christian truth or practice more 
clearly or more effectively, but no one offers to 
its members at once so wide a field for personal 
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action, so large a measure of reasonable liberty, 
so comprehensive a view of the Truth and so 
complete a title to historic continuity. All the 
wealth of former times has been brought into the 
fabric of our religious life ; and that life, in every 
crisis of change, has still the energy of growth. 

To us is committed the stewardship of this 
gathered wealth not for simple enjoyment but for 
social use. And for the purpose of this great 
ministry we stand by the grace of God each day 
at a new starting-point. We are charged to shew 
the vitality of our Faith by its power to meet 
new circumstances. It is an inspiring charge. 
We could not wish to live idly on what others 
have left us. Our life is to use fruitfully what 
our fathers have placed in our hands for the 
preparation of the future. The old things have 
passed away — old controversies, old modes of 
thought, old conditions of society which at once 
guarded and limited their activity. It is for us 
to provide that all that their work truly expressed 
may live on with nobler vigour under fresh 
circumstances. What then are we preparing ? 
What is our spirit, our position, our work ? We 
see what we have received : what shall we gi^e ? 
What shall we hand down to our children ? How 
will they judge us? Will they at least perceive 
that we knew God’s will, and offered ourselves 
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in order to rmet present needs, 

for the doing of it ? I acknowledge most thank- 
fully the multiplied signs of awakened zeal around 
us: old churches restored and enriched with all 
the furniture of dignified worship : new churches 
built not unworthy of old models : untiring mini- 
stries, restless devotion. But I remember the 
xiiith and the xvth centuries, and I can find no 
sure hope in these. The vision of God as the 
interpretation of all life, communion with God 
as the one stay of the soul, patient listening for 
the voice of God and fearless obedience to it, 
alone can save outward service from peril of 
idolatry. Have we this vision, this patience, this 
courage ? What, I repeat, will our children say of 
our ruling spirit^? 

Will they say, when they look back, that we 
were possessed and overpowered by the splendour 
of material things, that we made success the 
standard of well-doing and riches the criterion 
of national prosperity? Will they say that we 
desolated our woodlands with poisonous vapours 
and piled our river banks with blackened ruins 
in our impatient struggle to grow wealthy ? Will 
they say that even in our devo-’ ions —standing 
apart as they did from the common tenour of our 
lives — we sought honour one of another, and made 
our temples monuments to our own glory ? Will 
they say that we turned idly to the past to find 
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models which we might reproduce, without seeking 
by strenuous endeavour to clothe our noblest 
aspirations in forms corresponding to a new age ? 

Will they say this, or will they say, turning 
to the record of our inconstant and imperfect 
endeavours with reverent tenderness, Our fathers 
were called to work in a season of new revelations. 
No wonder that they were dazzled by the splendour 
of unexpected worlds. No wonder that they often 
fell and failed. Yet perplexed, distracted,burdened, 
as they were, they courageously pursued the truth, 
they desired, in all wanderings, to do the right, 
they strove to bring classes nearer one to another, 
they spared no effort to extend and deepen in- 
tellectual and spiritual interest's^, they laboured 
to make all races and all men partakers in the 
fulness of one life. They fought unweariedly 
against the temptations and jealousies and sus- 
picions which troubled society in their time : they 
cherished tenderly generous desires and dim hopes 
and through manifold sorrows, distresses, failures, 
they have handed down to us types of sympathetic 
labour and clear thought which make nobler 
achievements possible for us. The old things 
have passed away : behold, they have become new. 

That this may be their grateful testimony, a 
right spirit must be met by a true sense of our 
position and our call. English Churchmen are in 
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a unique sense inheritors and stewards as I have 
said of a National Church. There was a time 
when in the West a Church outwardly one corre- 
sponded to one temporal Empire. The combina- 
tion was a splendid dream. But humanity was 
not to be so disciplined. As men’s thoughts were 
widened the many nations succeeded to the one 
Empire and began to develop in different direc- 
tions their special endowments for the final 
enrichment of the race. At the same time there 
was a similar movement towards the recognition 
of national and independent Churches which 
might express the fulness of the national life on 
its spiritual side with capacity for corresponding 
growth. In England alone the movement found 
adequate accomplishment, though in the East a 
nation and a Church are still synonymous words. 
It is our task then to do our work along the 
lines of national progress: to bring the Faith 
into vital contact with every region of national 
activity. The special, the complex, life of a 
nation with the peculiar problems which it offers, 
and the characteristic forces which it calls into 
play — problems and forces different for each 
nation — constrains the believer to study afresh 
the Gospel with which he is charged, and to bring 
from it latent powers able to control and hallow 
new energies. It has been so in the past; it 
w. 7 
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will be so, if only we are faithful, in the 
future. 

It will be so if we keep our eyes steadily fixed* 
on the lessons of our history, on the splendid* 
service which God has prepared for us through 
the ministry of former generations. But the 
glory of the past often blinds us to the promise of 
the future. There is a charm in the externalism 
of the mediaeval Church which hinders us from 
seeing its essential transitoriness. The coming age 
cannot be the heritage of the Latin race or of the 
Latin Church. As long as we regard the course 
of events with a wide view the aggressive imperia- 
lism of Rome will be seen to be an anachronism. 

But we are in danger of being deceived by 
bold words. We are tempted to forget our 
strength, and to seek secondary supports for that 
which rests on a divine foundation. Our Church 
is strong enough to appeal to the fruits of her 
labours, strong enough to be independent of the 
testimony of hostile bodies. There is no field of 
ministry which lies without the range of her 
activity: there is no field in which she has not 
vindicated her authority. The unity for which 
we long and pray will not come through surrender 
or compromise ; but when we all yield ourselves 
with complete self-devotion to Him who is the 
Way and the Truth and the Life. 
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Watchfulness for the future. 

What then — to come back to our question — 
are we preparing ? what are we doing that when 
the old things have passed away, they may 
become new with a more effective and beneficent 
influence ? that our enterprise may be directed to 
social and not to private advantage, that our 
energy may extend more widely the treasures 
which grow greater as more share them, that our 
endurance may find its reward iw overcoming the 
temptations of luxury ^ 

The question in its spiritual acceptation is not 
for the Clergy only, but for all. Every Church- 
man has some service to render. The Faith is 
the interprctatiori and the strength of life. By 
our simplest acts, through our common business, 
through our ordinary bearing, through our chosen 
amusements, we can shew — nay we must shew — 
what this Faith is to us. God grant that as we 
look to the great issue of what we call little 
things we may hold fast the resolute conviction 
that man was made for truth because he was 
made for God: that life in all its parts is the 
sphere of spiritual force: that worship is the 
reasonable service of our whole nature, chastened 
and raised by the thought of the Divine Presence. 

To this end we should watch scrupulously lest 
we mar our inheritance by impatience or self- 
assertion. We shall keep reverently w-hat we do 
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not use* We shall avoid equally a rigid main- 
tenance and a hasty abandonment of traditional 
forms. We shall take scrupulous care lest the 
weakest of our fellow-churchmen should be led to 
think that we look outside our own Communion 
for a more perfect type of service, or a more 
assured divine commission. We shall strive to 
realise more and more that our solemn gatherings 
are a confession before God and man of the 
kinsmanship between brethren and sisters in the 
Lord: the witness of our common hope: the 
pledge, however imperfectly redeemed, of common 
labour. 

I do not dissemble the difficulties by which 
such work is encompassed. I do not forget * the 
blasts of vain doctrine* which sweep round us on 
every side. Such work is possible, only possible, 
by the help of God. That help is to be gained 
by serious eflfort. But for the most part we do not 
take life seriously. We affect to live on borrowed 
opinions Yet borrowed opinions cannot avail us. 
We must each make our Creed our own, a 
reality — a. present reality — not indeed by an 
intellectual process but by spiritual sympathy, by 
a divine fellowship. 

Here is our hope and our strength. If we 
are to provide on our part that our past may 
bear its fruit, we must ourselves see clearly and 
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of a present, living, Lord, 

maintain finnly that which transcends all change, 
the eternal power of a risen and a speaking Lord, 
present with us all the days. 

Hitherto our Church has been enabled to 
make this truth the centre of its teaching. In 
times of sore trial it has turned the thoughts of 
its children from metaphysical subleties to a 
living God, to the fact of the Incarnation as wide 
as all experience, to the action of an abiding 
Spirit. 

So may it be for the years to follow: then 
whatever unexpected changes may come, the 
later generations who worship within these walls 
will be able to say, as they look back over the 
many stages in^the growth of the Divine Society 
to which they belong, neither exaggerating nor 
disparaging the work of earlier days: The old 
things have passed away : behold, they are become 


new. 



CITIZENSHIP, HUMAN AND DIVINE. 

XyMnoATTAi tcon ifCcjaN K^^ olKeToi Toy 0eoy. 

Fellow-citizens with the saints^ and of the household 
of God, 

Eph. II. 19. 


St Paul was prepared by a twofold privilege of 
birth, a twofold training, to give to the Church 
the largest interpretation of the message of the 
Gospel. As a Hebrew of the Hebrews, he knew 
what was the counsel of GoD for man, whom He 
made in His Own image. As a Roman citizen, 
he knew what glory could attach to an earthly 
society. 

During his imprisonment at Rome he seems 
to have dwelt specially on the latter thought. ^ In 
the light of his own experience he was enabled 
to understand something of the growth of the 
empire, of its power to assimilate strange elements, 
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of the majestic sovereignty of its law. Stirred and 
touched by these lessonii, he found in the Imperial ' 
organization, as it appears from the Epistles of 
the Captivity, a sign of the natural fellowship of 
men, a partial realization of a common life of 
humanity. 

Looking at the vast body of the State, he saw 
in the magnificent form of outward unity the faint 
reflection of a Divine archetype. The citizenship, 
of which he had experienced the virtue at Philippi 
and Jerusalem and Cassarea, was to him a symbol 
of heavenly privileges in a more august body. In 
this spirit he bids the Philippians live as citizens 
of God’s kingdom, worthily of the Gospel of Christ. 
Our country, he adds, the holy city to which we 
belong, and in which we find the rule and in- 
spiration of social duty, is in heaven, no creation 
of today or yesterday. We as Christians have 
already entered within its borders. Our King 
reigns above, and we who have been raised with 
Him, who have ascended with Him, find in His 
presence a new light and law of life, which, sooner 
or later, shall be revealed to the whole world. 

This teaching, with all its far-reaching con- 
sequences, culminates in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The characteristic worship of the 
Ephesian Artemis added the conception of a 
universal religion to that of a universal State. 
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And looking to the fabric which men had imper- 
fisctly fieishioned for themselves, in obedience to 
imperious instincts, St Paul shows how God had 
satisfied their desires. Recalling the peculiar 
glories of Israel, in order to emphasize the contrast, 
he describes what the nations had been, and what 
titoy now were through Christ. ‘'Ye were,” he 
says, “separate from Christ, alienated from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the 
covenants of the promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world.” In the times of 
their ignorance they had lost that connection 
with the personal revelation of the Lord which 
was prepared for them in the blessing given to 
Abraham. They had no sure stay in the troubled 
course of national history. For them no splendid 
assurance of the final triumph of righteousness 
illuminated the future. No habitual intercourse 
with a living God cheered the present. But now 
all was changed. Every separation of exclusive 
prerogative had broken down. “Ye are,” the 
Apostle writes — a Jew to Gentiles, with the ex- 
ultation of victorious faith — “no more strangers 
and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God.” Spiritual 
outcasts before, they had found in their Father's 
home an eternal resting-place. They had been 
incorporated in a society of which Israel was but 
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cUizmehip. 

a shadow. They had been brought into fellowshijp 
with God Himself. Christians as Christians — 
such is St Paulas Gospel, without any distinction 
of race, or class, or culture — are not " one ” only, 
but “ one man (el?) in Christ,” share in one Divine 
life, move on earth as possessors of a heavenly 
heritage, and charged with a heavenly service. 
They are members in that glorious Body through 
which the will of God is realized and made known 
by the Spirit sent in Christ's name. Pressed on 
every side by temporal anxieties, perplexed, baffled, 
cast down in the eyes of men, they still walk in 
the Spirit, rejoicing in the powers of the unseen 
world. 

It has often been urged, and fanaticism from 
time to time has given colour to the accusation, 
that such teaching tends to disparage the common 
interests and obligations of earth. No charge can 
be more false. It transfigures them. It shows 
their transcendent significance. It reveals the 
eternal thought which is struggling towards 
manifestation through every energy of that nature 
which the Son of God has taken to Himself. The 
consciousness of a heavenly citizenship brings home 
to those enjoying it the type, the strength, the aim 
of the Christian life fulfilled on earth. 

(1) Many here will remember a memorable 
passage in Plato’s "Republic” in which, after 
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Socrates has shown that the upright man will 
direct his action towards his own moral growth, 
Glaucon says keenly, “ He will not, then, engage 
in politics” “Not in his native land, perhaps,” 
Socrates replies, ‘'unless some Divine event be- 
fall” — (“unless some Divine event befall,” mark 
the Reservation) — “but in his own true State he 
will” “You mearj,” Glaucon answers, “in the 
State which we were just framing, a State which 
is founded on theory, for I fancy it exists nowhere 
on earth.” “True,” Socrates rejoins; “nowhere 
on earth; but in heaven, perhaps, a pattern is 
laid up for whoever desires to see it, and seeing 
it, to make his home there.” 

The Divine event, for which t;he great teacher 
half-unconsciously looked, has come to pass. 
Through the Incarnation every relation and 
circumstance of life has received a new meaning. 
The simple joys and sorrows, the little duties and 
occupations of an obscure position have been 
brought into direct connection with God. In 
the record of the Saviour's work we learn to 
recognize an eternal element in commonest things: 
behind all is the Divine. The humblest, the 
feeblest, the most careworn among us who .are 
in Christ are fellow-citizens with the saints. Our 
citizenship, our earthly citizenship can be fulfilled 
in heaven, for heaven is the welcomed presence of 
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God. The pattern laid up in heaven has been 
brought to earth. If, then, we accept this pattern 
we shall find in our natural obligations not only 
the discipline which God has provided for our 
education, but also the work which He has pre- 
pared for us to do. We shall see that all human 
work is, from the nature of the case, potentially 
Christian work; that social, commercial, municipal, 
national activity, is part of the one human life 
which Christ has lived, an expression in due 
measure of the nature which He ha*^ burne to 
His Father’s throne. 

If we accept this pattern we shall strive to 
make the standard of heaven the standard of our 
own service. '' I^lS in heaven, so on earth ” will be 
the law of our endeavours to do the will of God, 
as it is from our childhood the form of our prayer. 
Because we are citizens of heaven we shall be 
more resolute, more courageous, more enduring 
in the discharge of our earthly citizenship. 

And a life fashioned after this pattern — 
complete in its range, loyal in its obedience, 
unresting in its aspirations — is our true life. We 
may have been alienated from it, but it is not 
alien to our nature. We feel in our souls a 
certain kinship to the noblest that men have 
thought and done. Such a life is man’s true life, 
and it is open to all men. It does not depend 
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on material conditions ; it consists not in a man’s 
abundance; it does not spring from the things 
which he possesses; it is in this world and not 
of it ; it uses gifts of earth, few or many, need 
alike and superfluity, as means through which 
spiritual force may be shown. 

(2) As we contemplate the heavenly pattern 
we recognize our ideal, and our hearts fail us at 
the remembrance of our weakness. But at once 
we are lifted out of ourselves. If, as we believe, 
all true life answers to a Divine archetype — a 
pattern in the heavens, if the Word, Himself 
God, became flesh, and by living hallowed life, 
and by dying conquered death, then we, with 
all our infirmities and failures, !Lre brought near 
to an inexhaustible spring of strength : we have a 
promise, in deed, and not in word, which cannot 
fail: we have a full assurance that there can be 
no final defeat of God’s righteous love. It has 
conquered on the cross. We are not of ourselves 
or unto ourselves, but of Gcito and unto GoD. We 
are — it is a marvellous phrase — “ His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, 
which God afore prepared that we should walk 
in them.” We and our works are God’s making. 
The workman and the work correspond by a 
predetermined harmony. God gave and God 
gives us the strength which we severally need: 
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He provides for us the tueans and the occasions 
for doing Him service. He encourages us to feel, 
and the feeling is an inspiration which prevails 
over every misgiving, that He accomplishes His 
will through us. In some sense, according to the 
language of the ancient mystics. He needs us; 
and He opens our eyes to see the vision of our 
Master’s glory; the transcendent victory of love 
through sacrifice, 

(3) In the vision of that glory we behold the 
end towards which we are moving along many 
ways. The glory is all ready and awaits the day 
of revelation. Meanwhile, as we look heavenwards 
we learn more and more perfectly that heaven is 
about our feet : Team that we are here and now 
placed in contact with a vast order and set to 
labour towards a vast consummation: learn that 
wTiile we have a little thing to do, we are bound 
together with an innumerable host of fellow- 
workers: learn that in our most trivial and 
routine activities we can fix our eyes upon the 
whole : learn that as we fulfil our least office, 
living the truth {dXfjOevovre^) in love, in the 
Apostle's phrase, we hasten the time when the 
Body of Christ shall reach the full measure of 
its growth through the ministry of each several 
part : learn that nothing is too small to be made 
an acceptable offering through thoughtful love: 
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leam that nothing which is required of us can 
be above our powers, if only we forget ourselves 
and trust in Him in Whom we have our being, 
“ fellow-citizens with the saints and the household 
of God.” 

We do not pretend that it is easy to present 
in a perfect embodiment the citizenship of heaven 
through the duties of earthly citizenship ; we do 
not pretend that we have no formidable adver- 
saries, seen and unseen, on the stage of earth and 
in spiritual realms; we do not pretend that the 
date of our victory is fixed within a certain time 
measured by rising and setting suns ; we do not 
pretend that nothing depends according to the 
providence of God on human effort, painful, 
intense, prolonged. But we do maintain, in spite 
of all failures and delays and checks, that we must 
prove our Divine endowments in the affairs of the 
world ; that those who are with us are more than 
those who are against us ; that the communion of 
saints brings to us invigorating force now and 
here; that the victory of Christ is complete 
though every prize of it is not yet gathered; 
that no effort is lost, and no martyrdom— no life 
offered — is fruitless. 

Such thoughts are natural to me here and 
today, when I recall how England and Birming- 
ham have grown since I was christened in this 
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church. Every great building which represents 
the social life of the city — a city, alas ! still with* 
out a cathedral — schools, libraries, art galleries, 
halls, council-chambers, courts of justice have 
risen since then. Taken together this splendid 
array of municipal institutions is an impressive 
witness to the fulness of life. Each one ought to 
be, each one may be, a sanctuary in which fellow- 
citizens of the saints meet to prepare for their 
work and to fulfil it. Each one — whatever oc- 
casions may seem to have been lost — is still a 
sign and a call to men who are citizens of heaven 
and earth. 

In order that the sign may find an interpre- 
tation and the call an answer, we must recognise 
the variety of functions through which a perfect 
life is realized. The least of us has a character 
shaped by a unique history, a work prepared for 
him which no other can do. For the least of us 
wherever we may be placed, life is a mission, and 
each Churchman has been solemnly appointed to 
his charge by laying-on of hands. Our differences 
are the condition of our effective service. There 
cannot be an external, mechanical equality among 
men. If such equalization were possible it would 
empty life of all joy. But while there is no equality 
there is no conflict. The ministries which are 
commonest, which seem to be least, are the most 
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necesaaify, tlie ministries of the hearth and of the 
workshop, oif the counter and of the office. 

Love is the common measure ^ of all forms 
of worky 'and where love is there is God. We 
•have neglected — we sadly confess it — to claim 
this variety of service for Christ in the past : we 
claim it the more earnestly now. 

And here in a city which stands first in our 
empire for municipal energy, I venture to insist 
with whatever force I can command, that civil 
work is an essential part of the service of fellow- 
citizens of the saints. Church work and civil 
work act and react one on the other. We have 
suffered grievously in the past by their separation. 
On the one hand, Church life has Wnted, or seemed 
to want, breadth, reality, the freshening impulses 
and masculine vigour which come through the 
manifold activities of civil enterprise. It has 
tended to pass into the traditional maintenance of 
an intellectual creed, or the following a system of 
emotional worship. On the other hand, our civil 
life has wanted the elevating force which comes 
from the frank acceptance of great ideals. It has 
tacitly admitted a material standard and a material 
aim. Education, in one form or other, is more 
and more directed to provide the keenest weapons 
for those who are to contend as industrial com- 
batants. The object of the manufacturer is take^ 
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to be the attainment^of a monopoly of production 
by the destruction of his rivals. Even the first 
duty of a nation is supposed to lie in securing at 
all cost ample markets for its merchants. Wealth, 
material wealth, is assumed to be the sufficient 
sign of success, and physical pleasure the satis- 
faction of man s desires. 

In such issues there can be no peace. Peace 
will only come to man when a spiritual element 
animates his whole activity ; when religion is not 
treated as an appendage to life, but felt to be the 
inspiration of life ; when the believer strives with 
resolute effort to set forth the faith in every 
relation of the family and the city and the State ; 
when the man of* iffairs acknowledges, and is seen 
to acknowledge, that each transaction in which he 
engages is part of his tribute to his risen Lord ; 
when the humblest toiler shows by his courage, 
by his endurance, by his self-denial, by his hope, 
that he moves on earth as a “ fellow-citizer of the 
saints and of the household of God.” 

But when I plead, and I do plead, with 
the busiest men for personal confession of the 
faith and personal service; when I plead with 
them for the deepening of intelligent sympathy 
between class and class and man and man, by 
patient intercourse, for the thoughtful application 
bt* our Creed to problems of commercial life, for 
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the practical mamtenance of a great hope mas- 
tering our daily anxieties, I know the answer by 
which 1 shall be met. I shall be told that in an 
age of competition they are too closely occupied 
by thoughts of business, too much exhausted by 
its complicated and exciting vicissitudes, to under- 
take obligations which require leisure and quiet 
and painful reflection. Oh, my friends, the answer 
reveals our fatal mistake! We have transposed 
the Divine sequence of duties. Instead of placing 
our search for the kingdom of God first, we post- 
pone it till we have satisfied every secular want. 
We have forgotten the claims of life in our desire 
to accumulate the means of living. A truly 
human life, whatever be its nature, requires leisure 
and quiet and reflection ; and still day by day we 
seem to strive more eagerly to make them un- 
attainable. ^^Late and soon, getting and spending, 
we lay waste our powers.” We need, then, to 
learn once more what is the dignity and the grace 
and the joy of a simple life, if we are to overcome 
the growing evils of the time. The waste of 
spiritual capacities is of all wastes the most 
disastrous. The vitality of our faith is at issue. 
Believers must embody the ideal which it supplies, 
or it will pass from among us. For a faith which 
does not prove its efiicacy in life will soon cease 
to be held by serious men. 
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of the service of all. 

But we cannot admit the thought of such a 
future. To a great assembly like this^ brought 
together by one thought, appointed to one service, 
fired by one hope, inspired by one great tradition, 
all things seem to be possible, all things are 
possible. Our English Church claims with a new 
energy the ministiy of all her children. She 
guards for the citizen every treasure and every 
consolation of the faith. She vindicates for 
spiritual influences a place in every national work. 
She offers a hospitable welcome to every patient 
labourer for the truth. She finds a place for 
every form of service. She covers with her 
activities the whole range of human needs and 
human endowments. She has never failed to 
claim the fulness of the earth as a tribute to 
God’s gloiy, and the fulness of life, with all its 
interests and occupations, as man’s reasonable 
offering. With all her shortcomings and all her 
imperfections — and I do not extenuate them — she 
has never dissembled the greatness of her re- 
sponsibility or refused to acknowledge that her 
precedence means the first place in danger and in 
sacrifice. 

But a great inheritance, a unique history, 
splendid opportunities, are not an occasion or 
an excuse for self-gratulation. They are a chal- 
lenge to worthy endeavours; and endeavours are 
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fruitless unless they are sustained by the Holy 
Spirit. He alone is the strength — the all-suffi- 
cient strength — of saints. 

In this faith, in this hope, we are bidden once 
again to live as citizens worthily of the Gospel of 
Christ. The charge which is laid upon us is of 
immediate urgency, when social problems are 
uppermost in men’s minds; and it is of in- 
expressible solemnity. 

We are all familiar with the story of the 
Persian king, whose pride at the sight of the vast 
hosts ready to do his pleasure was turned into 
tears when he called to mind that not one man 
out of all his armies would be left alive in a 
hundred years; familiar, too, with the comment 
of his faithful counsellor, who said that life, with 
its inevitable sorrows and frequent tragedies, 
made death itself a relief. But do we not feel 
that that which gives the deepest sadness to the 
spectacle of great multitudes is not the thought 
of the transitoriness or of the griefs of humanity 
which it suggests, but the thought of the in- 
calculable spiritual force which is present among 
them, unacknowledged for the most part, un- 
disciplined, unconcentrated, unused? 

Yet the force is there ready to minister to the 
energies of the life which is truly life. The most 
forlorn and desolate of the sons of men, shep- 
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herdless, distressed, and scattered, distracted by 
conflicting cares and exhausted by unsatisfying 
labours, are, even as we are, called to be fellow 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God. Nay, Christ Himself comes to us in those 
who share the nature which He has taken to the 
right hand of God; and they, consciously or 
unconsciously, look to us, who have at least 
acknowledged man’s destiny, to show them that 
the faith is not a tradition but a life , not simply 
a record of bygone conquests, written in a half- 
forgotten tongue, but a message given to us in 
our own language and calling us to fresh achieve- 
ments. • 

Do we ask how we shall obey the call ? I ask 
in reply : Do we believe in the Holy Ghost ? If 
we believe, all things are possible to us ; if we do 
not believe, then for us Chrisi is not risen. But 
now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the 
first-fruits of them that are asleep. Now has He 
brought us forth that we should be a kind of 
first-fruits of His creatures. The words ought to 
sink into our hearts. We are, as it w’ere, a new 
Israel to those who have not received the Gospel. 
At present we have failed to realize the grandeur 
of the mission of the Church to the world as the 
body through which God works for its salvation. 
We have not matched our hope with the spiritual 
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greatness of the least for whom Christ died. We 
have not used the resources which the Spirit 
places at our command, preoccupied as we are by 
our own natural fears. We have not drawn the 
bond between Christian and Christian as close as 
it must be drawn, if we are to move the world by 
the spectacle of conquering love. We have not 
mastered the law of Divine progress; first the 
union of the believer with God, then the union of 
believers in QoD; then the establishment of 
God’s kingdom ; then the fellowship of the saints. 

What might not a congregation like this do if, 
once more gathered all together round the table 
of the Lord with one heart and one soul, they 
were to recognize in that sacrament of fellowship, 
human and Divine, their unity, their mission, 
their power, and so, passing forth to the scenes of 
common toil, were to fulfil every oflSce of life as 
fellow citizens with the saints and of the house^ 
hold of God? 

Does such a suggestion seem to be an idle 
fancy? I reply, and every soul will echo back 
the words with a truer confidence than when they 
burst from the lips of thousands at Clermont to 
welcome the first crusade, “ It is the will of God.” 

“ It is the will of God.” May He enable each 
one of ns in this place to hasten its accomplish- 
ment. 



THE NATIONAL DAY OF REST. 


Bememher the Sahhath-day to keep it holy. 

Ex. XX. 8. 

I cams not to destroy ^ hut to fvlfil. 

St Matt. v. 17. 


When I was speaking about a year ago, at the 
re-opening of the daughter church I took occa- 
sion to point out some of the larger lessons of 
public worship which are written for us in our 
Book of Common Prayer. I endeavoured to show 
that our gatherings in the House of God bring 
vividly before us the social character of our Faith 
— that they constrain us to remember that we 
cannot live, that we cannot die to ourselves — 
that they encourage us to take to our hearts the 
joys and sorrows, the trials, the failures, the vic- 
tories, of our fellow men — that they assure to us 
a real share in the greatest thoughts, the most 
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Divine experiences of the Saints in old times — 
that they help us to rise according to the laws of 
human life, through fellowship with the brethren, 
fellowship with apostles, prophets, martyrs, to 
fellowship with God and men in Christ — that 
they open before us a vision of life which if it 
passes all understanding brings to the soul the 
confidence of peace. 

But it may be asked by some — ‘‘ How can we 
who are burdened with daily cares, or we on 
whom the requirements of material existence 
impose an anxious struggle, or we whose future, 
if we dare to look forward, is clouded by loneli- 
ness and want ; how can we in ouf several stations 
rise to such lofty views? They require leisure, 
and calm, and knowledge, which are denied to us. 
We dimly feel their grandeur, but they are the 
portion of a chosen few.*' ^ 

This is the question which I desire to answer 
on this Festival of re-assembling in your renovated 
Parish Church, under circumstances which lift 
our thoughts with peculiar power to the unseen, 
and the eternal ; and at once I reply that Sunday, 
the new Sabbath — the Rest-day of the Resurrec- 
tion, is the provision which God has made that 
whatever is noblest in spiritual thought and afiec- 
tion may be within the reach of all — yes ! within 
the reach of all, for the idea of the Sabbath, the 
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the rest of the heart* 

Eest-day — that is the mteaning of the word — has 
been degraded and materialized, but the institu- 
tion itself is Divine and permanent. It answers 
to the nature of humanity as it was created, and 
to the destiny of humanity when it is consum- 
mated. An early Assyrian tablet, discovered not 
long since, gives an interpretation of the term 
which goes to the very root of its meaning — The 
Sabbath,” it says, is the day the rest of the 
heart.” 

The Sabbath is the day of rest of the heart ” 
— this is the thought which I ask you to make 
your own — the thought which I ask you to as- 
sociate henceforth with your church. This day 
of the rest of the heart is the Sabbath which was 
made for man, and which must therefore endure 
while the world lasts — the Sabbath of which the 
Son of Man is Lord, and which He will therefore 
adapi to the changing wants of every age, and 
every race Not all at once could the thought be 
fully embodied in life. At first when the principle 
of the Sabbath was affirmed in the Decalogue it 
was necessarily expressed in outward forms. The 
truth was, so to speak, made visible by a sharp, 
clear outline. It was fenced round with safeguards, 
effective for a rude people, and precious for dis- 
cipline. But in the Fourth Commandment, as in 
the others, the fulness of truth lay in germ to be 
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developed in due time ; and Christ when He came 
unfolded all that lay beneath the letter of “the 
ten words/* and gave scope to the spirit. He did 
not abrogate the laws which in a rudimentary 
state defined our duty to God and our duty to our 
neighbour, except so far as he may be said to 
abrogate who deepens, extends, charges with a 
wider meaning statements which no longer corre- 
spond with the growth of Divine knowledge and 
the sensitiveness of a quickened conscience. So it 
was that He interpreted in their far-reaching im- 
port the simple commandments spoken to the men 
of old time: **Thou shalt not kill/* ** Thou shalt 
not commit adultery!* So it was^that He poured 
fresh light upon the unity of Gob which we are 
required to guard, and upon the Name of God 
which we are required to honour. And as He 
dealt with the other parts of the Decalogue He 
dealt also with the Fourth Commandment. He 
gave the whole for the part: the reality for the 
sign. The Jewish Sabbath was a shadow to which 
He brought the substance. But He made .clear 
that the old Sabbath existed in virtue of the 
eternal principle to which it witnessed. This 
principle is our debt to God, our Maker and 
Redeemer. As soon as we feel what is our rela- 
tion to Him, we feel also that we owe to Him a 
definite part of our time, which He has been pleased 
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to determine as the thankotfering, or the first- 
fruits of our life. All our life indeed is His, and 
in the end all will be consciously rendered to Him, 
even as Christ showed in His own perfect un- 
broken communion with the Father, working in 
all even as the Father works ; but meanwhile He 
gives to us our Sunday, the old Rest-day in a new 
shape, to be a spring of fresh energy under the 
present conditions of our being, .-»tripping off from 
it the heavy load of ceremonial observances with 
which it had been burdened and disguised. And 
we can see, as it has been well observed, from the 
stem insistence with which He pressed His con- 
troversy against^ those who had so overlaid it, 
from the human interest which He claimed for its 
appointments, from the authority over the method 
of its observance which He vindicated for Himself, 
that in this also His own declaration of the object 
of His Mission is justified, that He came not to 
destroy y hut to fulfil. He too says to us : Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy^ in a truer sense 
than the punctilious Pharisee even in the acts by 
which He was accused of breaking it. For we 
must remember that the Sabbath of which we 
read in the Gospels is not the simple Sabbath of 
the Law, the Sabbath of the Prophets. The Divine 
institution had then become overlaid by tradi- 
tional teachings. The thought of rest-^rest in a 
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living God — rest of the heart — was destroyed by 
the accumulation of trivial rules which distracted 
the soul of the anxious believer, and brought false 
confidence to the pride of the Pharisee. In this 
case therefore the Lord conveyed His teaching by 
deeds, and not by words only. He shewed in 
action the spiritual scope of the Sabbath. 

Under this aspect the Sabbath miracles are an 
interpretation of the Law of the Divine rest just 
as the Sermon on the Mount is an interpretation 
of the moral law. We cannot understand them 
in any other light. For in the healings on the 
Sabbath the Lord wrought publicly, spontaneously, 
under no urgent pressure, and ip such a way as 
purposely, we must suppose, to call out opposition, 
to provoke criticism, to arouse thought. No irre- 
sistible appeal of an agonised sufferer pleaded for 
relief; He brought relief unsought. It would 
have made little difference to the man born blind 
if the blessing of sight had been delayed for a 
single day. He who had been paralysed for eight- 
and-thirty years could have easily waited for a 
few hours till the Sabbath was over for the resto- 
ration of his strength. And yet more than this : 
the acts which aroused the bitter hostility of the 
Pharisaic party — the making of the clay, the wash- 
ing in the Pool of Siloam, the carrying of the bed 
— were not necessary to the cure. We cannot 
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doubt therefore that through these signs the Lord 
leads us to see what the true Sabbath is. They 
are revelations of a power of God which Christ 
came to make known, of a Providence of God 
which men are tempted to overlook. They incite 
us to consider what we can do to advance the 
Divine Counsel even when it seems to have failed. 
They call us to reflect upon the wider duties and 
larger relations of life : to take account of obliga- 
tions which are not personal but human. They 
present the Divine rest which answers to the 
need of man, as a season for peculiar work. They 
do not confound the Sabbath with other days, but 
hallow it by an ^propriate service and therefore 
with a corresponding blessing. 

For the Sabbath is not simply in a negative 
sense a time in which we must refrain from work 
for our own gain. It is that, but it is more. It 
has also a positive office : we must, the Lord said 
on the Sabbath, joining His disciples wnth Him- 
self, work the works of Him that sent Me while it 
is day ; the night cometh when no man can work ; 
and again: My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work. Even under the pressure of tradition the 
service of the Temple relieved its ministers from 
the letter of the Law ; and the living Temple has 
yet more Sovereign power. 

The Christian Sabbath therefore is a season 
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for entering, as we may be enabled, into the mind 
of God ; for fulfilling, as He gives us power. His 
work; for doing good even as Christ did in the 
place of religious assembly, in the home, in the 
.hospital, by the wayside, to those who are suffer- 
ing, and in whom the Divine Will has not yet had 
its accomplishment. Our Rest-day is the oppor- 
tunity not only for a religious exercise but for the 
rendering of a solid portion of our life to God, 
It is emphatically the Lord's Day, the Rest-day of 
the Resurrection, in which it is given us to realise 
the power of the new life. It guides our thoughts 
to the contemplation of work begun and not of 
work finished; to the revelation of a spiritual 
creation shewn in its first-fruits, and not of a 
material creation regarded in its completeness. 
I was in the Spirit on the Lord's Day, St John 
writes in the one passage where the title occurs 
in the New Testament; and the phrase brings 
vividly before us its characteristic mark. The 
Christian Sabbath is, in a word, the day of Spiri- 
tual Communion, Communion with God in men, 
with men in God. On our Sunday we too must 
strive “ to be in the Spirit.’’ 

Such an effort is required by all of us. If we 
reflect on our nature and our position we shall at 
once feel our want of this "rest of the heart.” 
Mere repose, amusement, physical pleasure, brings 
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for doir^ His worAr. 

no real restoration to the toiler wearied by a week 
of heavy labour. They all belong to the same 
order as our daily work. They cannot convey the 
invigorating force of new influences — they open 
no fresh springs in the parched soul, I would not 
underrate the effects of literature, of art, of cul- 
ture, of science ; but they demand a heavy price 
for their ennobling lessons. Many of us cannot 
pay it ; and God shews to us a loftier and a better 
way. He offers Himself to us, the source of all 
goodness, and truth, and beauty, to be reached by 
the affections. That way we all know, we have 
all followed. 

In our most pressing needs, in our seasons of 
desolation and distress, we turn to the sympathy 
of a friend for the support and refreshment which 
we require. And what is our Sunday meditation ? 
what is our Sunday prayer? In our brightest 
joys we feel that something is wanted till we can 
bid others rejoice with us over the loss which we 
have repaired or the treasure which we have found. 
And what is our Sunday praise ? What is our 
Sunday thanksgiving? Nearer than we fancy, 
more loving and more wise than our minds can 
measure, is He who Sunday by Sunday, on His 
Rest-day, bids us open every grief and every glad- 
ness to Him, that through the effort we may be 
assured of His presence. For in order that we 
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may know God, we must dwell upon His Majesty, 
we must talk with Him, we must offer ourselves 
to Him with reverent gratitude and sustained 
effort. And the power of this Communion, with 
. all its treasures of consolation and of strength, is 
the gift of His free grace to all. •^That we may 
enjoy it. He asks nothing of us, save only that we 
should turn to Him as His children. Each Sunday 
He calls us afresh and shews us tl\p opportunity 
of obedience. 

It follows from all that has been said that the 
duties of our Sunday, our Sabbath, our Rest-day 
of the Resurrection, our Rest-day of the heart, 
cannot be defined by any exact and unchanging 
rules. We cannot transfer directly to our own 
age the laws or the precedents of the past, though 
we can use them, when we compare former circum- 
stances with our own, as a term in the proportion 
which will suggest our present duty. It is possi- 
ble that at one time it may be less necessary than 
at another to make a sharp distinction between 
the Rest-day and the work days. A particular 
place, or a particular stage in the discipline of 
life, may call for special provisions. The rules of 
observance, whatever they may be, are the embodi- 
ments of a principle according to the circumstances 
of the Christian Society. They regulate the en- 
deavour to realize a Divine fellowship, and Divine 
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service. They are moulded with a view to secure 
for men the fullest present blessing from the insti- 
tution which was designed for their good. Our 
duty therefore is to consider our own position, our 
own dangers, and so to decide how we can best 
use the opporihinity of our Rest-day so as to 
quicken, to deepen, to embody the convection 
which we have of spiritual realities, and spiiitual 
obligations. , 

To apply this general reflection to ounselves 
we may fairly say that our Rest-day will help us 
to overcome some of the characteristic evils of 
our time, the hurry, the impatience, the competi- 
tion, the isolatioi^of modern life. These form no 
inconsiderable part of our trial. We are spared 
many difficulties from which our fathers suffered. 
We have then no right to murmur at our own. 
There is a type of martyrdom, of solemn and 
painful witness, for every age, and for every man. 
We could not wish it otherwise, and so abdicate 
for ourselves the crown of victory. 

(1) Our Rest-day then, I say, is given to us, 
to bring calm into the hurry of life. We are, 
most of us restlessly busy, busy it may be with 
serious occupations, or busy with the poor trifles 
with which custom fills our days. But to be rest- 
lessly busy — to have and to seek no leisure, to 
accumulate what is equivocally called knowledge, 
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to accelerate what is indefinitely called progress, 
to offer ourselves to the service of every master — 
is not necessarily to do our work. Nay rather, 
this monotony of occupation excludes that exercise 
of thoughtful choice, that clear vision of the end, 
which gives the highest value to sacrifice. Then 
comes the Rest-day. The sharp contrast which it 
offers: to other days constrains us in some degree 
to listen to its message. The closing of familiar 
books, the interruptions of familiar engagements, 
the shut shops, the silent streets, the sense of free- 
dom, the Church bells, almost force us to remem- 
ber that man does not live by bread alone — to 
interrogate the past and the fu^ture — to examine 
our moral gains and hopes — to weigh the value of 
the knowledge which we are storing — to ponder 
the tendency and the end of the progress in which 
we share — to estimate the fresh responsibility 
which has been laid upon us by every fresh suc- 
cess — to add to every dream of hope or ambition 
the decisive question: “If it be realised, what 
then ? ” No one, I think, who knows anything of 
himself will believe that he can dispense with such 
still inward communings without great loss. No 
one who carelessly or wilfully casts away^- the 
opportunity of pursuing them which the Rest-day 
brings, will regain it without sharp and long 
struggles. I will allow, if the point be pressed, 
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that at first sight the eflfect of our Sunday is 
sombre ; but life has its grave side which no ex- 
citement can remove; and through this solemn 
stillness comes the light of heaven for all who 
wait for it. 

(2) Our Rest-day again brings (at least it 
was given to us to bring) faith amidst the 
impatience of life. It is perhaps a necessary con- 
sequence of the swift changes of things about us 
that we are all importunately anxious for imme- 
diate results of effort. We arc ready to work, to 
spare neither ourselves nor others, which is harder 
still, but we expect to see speedy and definite fruit 
of exertion. Wei are tempted to exact the utter- 
most from , those who minister unto us. If our 
calculations fail in this respect we are tempted to 
suppose that our plans were faulty, or that they 
were badly carried out, or that success is unat- 
tainable, or that we at least must acquiesce in 
disappointment; and so it may be with hasty 
discontent we cast aside that which we had 
deliberately chosen ; we shape some new scheme, 
or we seek some new allies, or worse still, we 
abandon all further endeavour. 

Such is the temper which the common current 
of action is calculated to call out in us. Then 
comes the Rest-day. We are led to meditate for 
a little while on the Divine order ; to regard the 

9—2 
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unexpected slowness of the fulfilment of God’s 
counsels; to understand how He rested after 
Creation, and yet works hitherto, fulfilling His 
purpose through the laws which are the sign of 
His Will; to learn how constantly the promise 
once made waits for its accomplishment which 
many things prepare in unseen ways ; to wonder 
at the long-suffering of the All-Sovereign Ruler 
of the world, and through wonder to rise to a 
truer sense of the vastness of that scheme in 
which differences of time vanish in the presence 
of eternal issues. Perhaps also we recall the 
lesson of considerateness which the day brings. 
The Jews were bidden to give re^^t to their cattle 
and to their servants and to the strangers that 
were with them because they also had been bond- 
men. 

(3) Again our hurry and our impatience take 
a sadder form in the competition which is preying 
upon the worth and dignity of English life. The 
present conditions of manufactures and commerce 
bring temptations to pitiless selfishness which 
nothing, I believe, but a spiritual power can over- 
come. Here again our Sunday, our Rest-day can 
help us. It breaks with a happy pause, the tfenor 
of business. The work forbidden on the Jewish 
Sabbath was that pursued for private gain. The 
Prophet Amos tells us what was the cry of the 
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oppressor in his days: When will.,, the Sabbath,., 
be gone that we may set, forth wheats making the 
ephah small and the shekel greats and falsifying 
the balances by deceit ? that we may buy the poor 
for silvery and the needy for a pair of shoes.,.? 
The same cry is heard now. Happy shall we 
be if the still small voice of Sunday is more 
powerful in our hearts; the voice which bids 
us not only curb the passion for gathering wealth, 
but yield ourselves to generous ministries for 
those whom we can succour. 

(4) Yet once again competition necessarily 
issues in isolation. In the stress of business our 
thoughts come to be concentrated on some frag- 
ment of work, on limited interests, on narrow aims. 
Even our studies, and our tastes, differences of 
birth and means, tend in various ways to separate 
us into small groups. We run the risk of losing the 
due sense of the proportion of things, of exagger- 
ating the importance of that which engrosses our 
time, of making ()ur own pui suits the standard of 
labour, of forfeiting the inspiration of the greater 
life, and the joy of human sympathy. Once more 
our Sunday, our Kest-day, carrying to a highe; 
range the teaching of the Mosaic Sabbath, restores 
to us a truer view. The Sabbath was given to 
Israel as a sign between the Lord and them, that 
they might know that it was the Lord that sanctified 
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them. It was designed to be a visible memorial of 
their common destiny and of their common bless- 
ings. It bound all together in the unity of one 
equal service based upon one equal deliverance. 
The silence of that weekly festival proclaimed 
more ^plainly than the voice of a herald the fact of 
the brotherhood of Israel before God. And is 
not our Sunday still more eloquent now, if we 
ponder its teaching, when it reminds us all alike 
of our fellowship in the Son of Man, who on this 
day conquered death ? reminds us that if we are 
divided by the requirements of outward duties, 
we are bound together by a spiritual bond which 
lies beneath them. 

f 

So it is that if we realise our dangers, and the 
thoughts which underlay the old Rest-day, we 
shall easily obtain rules for the hallowing of our 
own, and see how the Lord fulfilled but did not 
destroy the law of the Sabbath. The principles 
which received a partial and external form in the 
first age will now be recognised as universal. Our 
freedom in Christ is perfect obedience. Our ob- 
ligations to Sunday observance are not less but 
greater than those which bound the men of old 
time, because we have received more. We shall 
not indeed be swift to judge others, but we shall 
be ready to acknowledge our own responsibilities. 
For it is on those of us who have leisure that the 
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charge is laid to make clear to the world what the 
Sunday, the Christian Rest-day is. If we seek 
only our own pleasure upon it, and do our own 
will ; if we render no offering of our ease and of 
our abundance ; if we make no burden lighter and 
think only how we ourselves may come before the 
face of God, on us must lie the sins of others 
who imitate our example in coarse and repulsive 
ways. 

We must be even stem with ourselves. Fa- 
cilities for self-indulgence, like every opportunity 
of wealth^ bring to those who possess them the 
duty of more resolute self-denial. And it is 
through such self-denial that God gives His 
highest joys, joys which are open to all. No 
difference of place, or power, or means brings any 
inequality for the fulfilment of the true work of 
our Rest-day. The realisation of the Presence of 
God in confession and prayer and praise, the 
frank and patient study of His word, the service 
of Christ in His poor and sick, the spiritualizing 
of family life. If we to whom much has been 
given are enabled to show that these are the uses 
to which we dedicate it, others will not be slow to 
accept our ideal and find the glory which the day 
can bring to the humblest estate. 

Our Sunday, our Rest-day, the Rest-day of 
the Resurrection, the Rest-day of the heart, is for 
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^ U8, m ot^Lipr wor8»*, a type, a witness, an influence. 
It is;a type of that Sabbath-Rest which remaineth 
for the people of OoD : “ The fruit of this, the next 
world’s bud.” And if indeed we look for that rest 
hereafter we must prepare ourselves for it now. 
The vision of God can be no happiness to him 
who has not dwelt lovingly on the lineaments of 
the Divine beauty in the scenes of earthly dis- 
cipline. 

It is a witness, by which we can declare with 
a force equally unobtrusive and irresistible what 
we hold our Faith to be, surer than the eager 
enthusiasm of impetuous innovators, stronger than 
the passion of overpowering selfishness, universal, 
in the quickening energy of a spiritual life. 

It is an influence, by which we can reach 
multitudes whom as yet no direct teaching will 
touch. We can within the limits of our activity 
still make visible to men one of the days of the 
Son of Man, hallowed for His Worship and blessed 
by His Revelation. 

“ The world is too much with us : ” this must 
be, I think, the spontaneous confession of all of 
us. Happy are we then that we have still in our 
Sunday, not only the opportunity but the invita^ 
tion to “ rest awhile,” to lay ourselves open from 
week to week to the light and warmth of heaven, 
to gaze while the clouds break and angels are 
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seen ascending and descending njpon the Son 
Man. Happy are we if We so listen to the cSrll as 
to learn the meaning of our appointed servica 
Happy, if in these seasons of calm thought, we 
come to know that the failures and wants and 
sorrows and sins of men about us are occasions in, 
which we, as disciples of Christ, may work the 
works of Him iihat sent us, in which we may work 
even as our Father works. 

So shall we win the manifold supports which 
our Rest-day offers for our necessities, a truer 
perception of the claims, the methods, the possi- 
bilities of life, an intelligent hope strong in the 
face of every evi^ a trust warmed by human sym- 
pathy. Without them, for most of us at least, 
life will grow poorer and meaner and duller, closed 
within ever narrowing limits till it becomes, as it 
were, a solitary struggle through a blinding storm, 
or a pitiful surrender to unreflecting self-indul- 
gence. 

Oh my friends, let us guard with the jealousy 
of love our Sunday, our Rest-day, our Sabbath, for 
I cling to that first name, though it has been dis- 
honoured by material associations. Seek to join, 
as I said before, the thought of this Rest-day of 
the heart with the Restoration of your Church. 
Our Sunday, our Rest-day has brought to us and 
to our country more than we can know. It has 
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fixed a barrier against the rising flood of industrial 
tyranny. It has kept strong in us the sense of 
allegiance to an unseen power. It has pleaded 
not in vain by seasons of unfilled leisure for 
services of kindly sympathy. It has been to every 
one of us, I am bold to say, at some time or other, 
as an cipen gate of heaven, through which, if only 
for a moment, we have caught a glimpse of Him 
who has made it a promise, a beginning, a rest, 
not from labour but for labour. In Him our Lord 
and Saviour, in the memory of His example, in the 
vision of His presence we shall find the law of its 
observance. He, the Son of Man is its Lord ; our 
liberty is His will. And whateyer rules we may 
make for our own guidance, all will bo summed 
up in this, that in every thought and word and 
work on our “ Rest-day of the heart we shall bear 
ourselves as those who receive the day from Him 
with His blessing, and render it to Him for His 
hallowing, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.’' Remember the words of the Lord Jesus 
how He said, **I came not to destroy but to 
fulfil.” 
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THE CALL OF THE ENGLISH NATION 
AND OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

ST PAUVS CATHEDRAL, LONDON. May 28, 1894. 


MISSIONS A REVELATION OF THE 
MYSTERY OF GOD. 

ST BRIDE'S CHURCH, LONDON. April 29, 1896. 



THE CALL OF THE ENGLISH NATION 
AND OF THE ENGLISH CHUKCH. 

€MOJ Tip eAAXICTOT^pcp HANTCaN AffcaN cAoeH H X^RIC 

ayth, toTc eGNCciN eyArrcAfcAceAi rd ancIixnIacton 
nAoYTOC TOY Xrictoy- 

Unto nie who am less than the least of all saints was 
this grace gioen to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able Hches of Christ. 

Eph. III. 8. 

It requires a serious effort bo understand the 
pathetic grandeur of this confession, this thanks- 
giving of St Paul. The Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
the scholar of Gamaliel, the blameless Pharisee, 
the persecutor of the Church, proclaims the 
marvellous change which he had experienced 
through the love of God. It was his Divine 
privilege, he tells us, to make known that the 
glories and the hopes which he had believed to 
be the unique heritage of Israel were the endow- 
ment of all the nations of the earth: that the 
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Messiah of the Jews was the Saviour of the 
world. In the prospect of this universal Gospel, 
brought home to him after long resistance, he 
felt, even when he had gladly sacrificed all 
wherein he had trusted, that he was less than the 
least of those who had welcomed at first with 
pure hearts the Son of Man. But the greatness 
of his self-surrender was, he felt also, in some 
degree a measure of the greatness of his commis- 
sion. The experiences of his former life enabled 
him to comprehend better than other men the 
workings of God's power and the purpose of God’s . 
‘ will. For him old things had not so much passed 
away as become new, so that he plight serve with 
more complete devotion. 

The truth which he had seen — a part only of 
the infinite treasures hidden in the Christ — laid 
upon him an obligation of missionary labour in 
which affiictions and weaknesses were forgotten. 
He looked beyond the range of our present 
horizon, and perceived that the issues of the work 
which he “ less than the least of all saints ” was 
allowed to begin would be a fresh revelation of 
the wisdom of God to the hosts of heaven. 

I. Brethren, is it too much to say that as a ^ 
nation and as a Church we stand to the peoples 
of the world as St Paul stood among the Apostles 
in the first age, startled, it may be, by an un- 
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called to Misdomiry work. 

expected charge ; roused to a new sense of the 
purpose of the gifts committed to our keeping;, 
beckoned forward by a vision of the Divine 
destiny of life? May we not say — humbled, 
penitent, awe-stricken, acknowledging an un- 
fulfilled obligation — that “ unto us was this grace 
given to preach unto the nations the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ V* The words are not vain 
words. There is a corporate Mission for Christ 
no less than a personal Mission. Nations are 
called as well as men; and surely England and 
the English Church have been called to an 
unmistakcable office for the promoting of God's 
glory, and the building up of His universal 
Church. By manifold workings of Providence 
we have passed through great changes without 
breaking the continuity of our national growth. 
We have been brought into sympathetic contact 
with the most various forms of life and thought. 
And now in the fulness of our power, our long 
education finds its end, when we are placed in 
responsible connection with representative races 
of every stock. In the sight of God we stand to 
these races — can we dissemble the fact? — as 
guardians and stewards of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ," unsearchable by any private 
effort, because the Gospel answers to the un- 
imaginable needs of the individual soul, and to 
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the undeveloped powers of humanity as it grows 
through all the ages : unsearchable, because the 
Gospel is disclosed in unlimited personal com- 
munion with a living God. The riches of Christ, 
in other words, are commensurate with the powers 
and wants of men. And the full powers of 
humanity, broken up as it has been into frag- 
ments, will not be realised till all the powers of 
every race have been consecrated. The full 
treasures of the Gospel will not be realised till 
every element has been brought into use through 
the wants of believers. 

In the light of this unquestionable truth we 
can see the peculiar responsibility of England, 
the mother and the mistress of nations. Our 
empire and the forces of character by which our 
empire has been gained, and is now held, were 
not given us for ourselves, for the satisfaction of 
our own interests or ambitions, but for human 
ministry. Nations are formed for brotherhood, 
each according to its place. Nations are dis- 
ciplined for service, each according to its gifts. 
God has set us to be not only conquerors, or 
pioneers, or masters, or furnishers of the materials 
of outward civilisation, but, beyond all, evangelists. • 
The call is written in our history. I cannot 
interpret in any other way the correspondence 
of the unique completeness of our corporate life 
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with the unique range of our dominions. As a 
nation we can make known the message of Christ. 
The peoples who are placed under our rule can 
bring the largest possible measure of human 
experienbe and powers to set forth its unsearchable 
riches. 

No call, no charge could be more momentous. 
As we look back we can see how religious faith 
has ruled — very imperfectly, it may be, but yet 
most really — the social development of mankind. 
Religious faith has not only shaped the growth of 
evefy nation, but every nation has fallen into 
decay when its religious faith has lost its power. 
And to us has begn intrusted in all its purity and 
fulness the Faith in which every partial faith 
finds the answer to the cry which it expressed: 
the Faith which is fitted to call into play, to 
exercise, to discipline, to hallow every impulse 
and every power in man brought once again into 
personal fellowship with God. We know what 
the Faith has been to us : we know what it can 
be to others. We have found in Christ our 
Redeemer and King; and Christ is, we believe, 
the Redeemer and King not of one nation, but 
of all the nations ; not of one age, but of all the 
ages. 

As we have received, we are debtors to all of 
all spiritual truth. As we have received, it is for 

10 


w. 
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us — no duty can be clearer or more sacred or more 
urgent — to bring the Gospel to all who come 
within the range of our influence, that they may 
find in it the strength which they require and at 
the same time disclose through the experience of 
life new mysteries in the Incarnation. 

IL How, then, do we regard this august 
oflSce ? Is the privilege of less account with us 
than the pursuit of adventure or of commerce ? 
Do we feel anything of the enthusiasm of St. 
Paul, and reckon that the opportunity of making 
known the love of Christ throughout the earth 
is indeed a gift of God's grace ? What have we 
done as a Nation or as a Church : as a Church 
which is in this respect the representative of the 
Nation ? 

I do not pause to answer the questions. But 
can we not see, if we reflect upon them, that they 
are a revelation of our national power? The 
strength of a Nation is seen in the long run to 
lie in the force of its spiritual witness. And at 
the present time our own material development 
has greatly overpassed our spiritual development. 
In the search for wealth we are losing, where we 
have not already lost, the true vision of things. 
Our energy and enterprise and endurance and 
loyal comradeship, if they are to remain with us 
for blessing, need to be tempered by sacrifice. 
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There are, indeed, happy signs at home that,, 
through the effect of new conditions of life, we 
are learning something more than our fathers 
could know of the breadth and power of the 
Gospel; but we must look abroad for larger 
lessons. Here, then, lies the paramount import- 
ance of the Mission-field for us at the present 
time. Within the limits of our own empire — 
if we look no further — we can find claims for the 
help which Englishmen ai'c best fitted to render. 
We can find scope for slowly building up nations 
in the name of Christ. We can find in patient 
love promises of fresh service to the truth from 
those who may^be won to Christ through our 
ministry, the ministry, let us remember, according 
to the New Testament, of faithful citizens no less 
than of faithful clergy. We can find, to sum up 
all, amplest opportunity for using most fruitfully, 
as God’s stewards, all the resources which He has 
intrusted to us, to the English Nation, and to the 
English Church. 

The enterprise is the hope of the world, the 
preparation for the brotherhood of Christian 
nations. . Each people has its own peculiar gift, 
which will, as we believe, be brought in due time 
to Christ through the Church. We are poor 
judges of the relative value of each gift in regard 
to the corporate life of His Body, But we are 

10—2 
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sure that all gifts which answer to the true 
,uature of man as created by God are necessary 
for its completeness; and we can see from the 
experience of the past that the Gospel is able, 
is alone able, to deal effectively with the manifold 
endowments of different races and make them 
^butary to the fulness of a Divine life. Already 
much has been done in East and West, but still 
more remains to do. There are great nations — 
China and India — inheritors of ancient and fruit- 
ful civilisations, endowed with intellectual and 
moral powers widely different from our own, 
which have yet, as we must believe, some charac- 
teristic offering to render for the- fuller interpre- 
tation of the Faith. There are innumemble 
tribes in Asia and Africa and America, which 
seem likely to teach us with new force that the 
Spirit, sent in the name of the Son of Man, is 
able to give dignity to the forms of the simplest 
life. All these lessons have to be learnt ; and 
when they are learnt, they will be both for the en- 
richment and for the illumination of our message, 
which is one at once and infinite. Differences of 
character, of circumstances, of history : differences 
of social habits and political order : differences of 
traditional modes of thought and personal inde- 
pendence: all the differences which St. Paul 
gathers up under representative types as diffe- 
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renees of Jew and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free, male and female, will, in the end, 
find in the Incarnation that which combines theni 
harmoniously in the unity of one life, as each 
according to its capacity embodies part of that 
Divine likeness which man' was created to gain. 

Then the splendid imagery of the Apocalypse 
will find fulfilment. “The nations shall walk 
amidst the light of the Holy City, which is one 
vast sanctuary, and it will be given to them to 
see how “ the kings of the earth do bring their 
glory into it.” Little by little, as in old times, 
the xmdiscovered teachings of “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ^' will be made known till at last 
the redeemed from every kindred in the world 
shall declare, each in their own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God : no simple unison, but a 
harmony of thought and feeling and expression, 
as full and rich as the various faculties of man. 

In the prospect of this vast unfolding, un- 
covering, of the truth, deep beyond deep, in 
different races, and peoples, which we are called 
to further, we can dimly perceive what the 
Apostle means when he says that it is through 
the Church the manifold wisdom of God shall be 
made known to principalities and powers; that 
to men a ministry is given not for earth only but 
for heaven; that tenants of the unseen order 
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gain from their labours fresh grounds for thankful 
adoration to our common Lord. 

III. Such far-reaching thoughts, brethren, 
which extend on all sides the limits of the 
spiritual world in which we live, and of the 
spiritual forces by which we are sustained, 
directly affect our own growth in Christ. It 
has been said most truly that, “ in all the great 
movements of religious reform that have per- 
manently elevated the religious life of Christendom, 
there has been a renewal of intellectual interest 
in the Christian revelation.” It is, then, well 
for us, cast down and perplexed as we often are 
by daily cares and petty controversies, to lift 
up our eyes to the sublime vision which the 
Mission-field offers of the manifold wisdom of 
God ; well for us, under that inspiring influence, 
to feel the real scope and grandeur of our calling ; 
to feel the issues which hang upon our faithful- 
ness ; to feel the illimitable range of the spiritual 
life. Humbled and awed, and yet invigorated by 
the spectacle, we shall come back to our little 
duties, and see, perhaps, more truly than before 
what our witness to the work of Christ for 
humanity tells us of the destiny of man. “Do 
you really mean,” some one asked me, “that 
the savage is your equal ? ” “I believe,” was the 
only answer that could be given, “that Christ 
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died for him, and bore his nature to the Father’s 
throne.” 

What further may be sought for or declared? 

Brethren, do we not believe this ? and shall 
we not let the world sec the fruits of our belief ? 
As it is, by leaving our belief open to question, 
we wrong others and we wrong ourselves. For 
our world-wide witness to Christ in all its 
majestic simplicity concerns ourselves most nearly. 
It reacts upon ourselves. The foreign Mission- 
field brings to us not only that larger conception 
of our faith of which I have already spoken, but 
also the immediate confirmation of it which we 
need. It shows us new proofs of the power 
of Christ to subdue all things to Himself. And 
we are stronger through each fresh victory. We 
are all one body. We all share the fulness of one 
growing life. As often as we hear of a soul 
surrendered to Christ amid the unfamiliar 
influences of a strange land we recognise the 
signs of a Divine Presence. We recognise that 
the liOrd’s last promise has accomplishment in 
our midst, and that He is with us in these later 
days. 

And yet more than this. This frank acknow- 
ledgment, nay, this joyful welcome, of our 
spiritual obligations to all men discloses to us 
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the unseen foundations of one humanity in the 
will of God. Our Gospel shows us that we are 
one family, because we are children of one Father. 
Christ became flesh, not to establish our connec- 
tion with Him, but because it existed. “It 
behoved Him,” we read — literally, “ He was 
bound ’* ; it is a marvellous phrase — “ to be made 
like unto His brethren.” As men, however widely 
we may be separated in respect to natural 
sympathy, and even to mutual intelligence, we 
were created for union one with another and with 
the Son of God. Popular leaders are looking on 
all sides for support to the truth which they 
divine. The Faith which bears to the Mission- 
field gives the one solid basis for their loftiest 
aspirations. For there can be no other sure 
foundation for human brotherhood, no other 
adequate spring of love, than lies in the Christian 
Gospel of creation and redemption. To feel this, 
to feel with unquestioning faith the potential 
union of men with God and with one another 
in God, which the Gospel implies, is the call 
of the missionary ; to watch the giadual realisa- 
tion of the hope is his great reward. And for 
ourselves, as we become more conscious in ou» 
common intercourse of the power which binds 
Christian to Christian we shall acknowledge more 
gladly the duty which lies upon us to extend 
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to, others who are capable of sharing the same 
blessing, that which has revealed in us the life 
which is truly life, the pledge of spiritual unity. 

IV. We might, indeed, well shrink from the 
task of evangelising the world — our hearts failing 
us for fear — if we had not the assurance of Christ’s 
victory. For indeed the evangelisation of the 
world is His work. The victory is already won. 
We have only to claim and to gather the fi'uits of 
it. Christ is King. Our part is not to establish 
His sovereignty, but to proclaim it. Beneath and 
beyond our labours of an hour lies the Divine 
purpose of the ages. The words which describe 
the relation of things created to the mind of God, 
if we may so speak, hf^"3 an application to the 
succession of events. It is true of the phenomena 
of history no lees than of the phenomena of 
nature, “ they were and they were created/’ That 
which we permanently work out is a disclosure in 
time and space of that which GOD has willed. 

Such a faith, while it does not lessen our 
responsibility, takes away our fear. Failures, 
delays, defeats bring no final despondency. The 
will of God will be done ; but oh, the unspeakable 
difference for us if we have missed our opportunity 
of doing it ! For while the work is God’s work. 
He works through believing men. In the bold 
language of early mystics Christ needs us no 
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less than we need Him. The vine, to repeat a 
familiar image, is fruitful through the branches. 
The one Life acts through the many members. 
It is an awful, though it is an enkindling, thought. 
But what then ? We know Christ’s will and 
Christ’s power. In this we have our commission 
and our inspiration. ‘‘All authority,*' he said, 
“hath been given unto Me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye, therefore, into all the world.” 
‘ Therefore,’ because if you are weak, “ My power 
is made perfect in weakness ” : ‘ therefore,’ because 
if the time seems long He that cometh shall come 
and shall not tarry: ‘therefore,’ because if, as 
must be, ye have “ tribulation* in the world, I 
have overcome the world.” 

We know, I say, God’s will, written for us in 
Scripture, written for us in history. Hence- 
forward we must strive to make His will our 
will, seeking to master it by more and more 
perfect obedience, while through the actual ex- 
perience of our labours, we shall gain a more 
intelligent sense of the wisdom of God’s patience, 
and a more thankful conviction of His watchful 
love. And may it not be that when the fuller 
apprehension of the power of the Gospel of Christ 
Incarnate, Crucified, Ascended, is borne into us 
by fi’esh testimonies from every land; when the 
current of events brings home to us the greatness. 
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and, I will add, the shortness, of our opportunity ; 
when the Spirit confirms to us the uniqueness of 
our call as a missionary nation ; we shall catch up 
the old cry, “ It is the will of God,'' as the watch- 
word of the new crusade. 

It is the will of God.” 

In order to proclaim Christ's conquest of the 
world, the Church was founded. In order to 
realise Christ's conquest of the world, the Church 
was endowed with His Spirit. The Church lives 
by growing, and, thanks be to God, it does grow. 

Unto us, unto the English nation, and unto 
the English Church, is ‘Hhis grace given to 
preach unto the ^nations the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.'* 

^'Unto us is this grace given” — given, brethren, 
let us ponder the word, for all is of God's love 
from first to last, and not of our winning or of our 
supplying; given from Him in the quickening 
impulse, through Him in the courageous toil, 
unto Him in the ripe results ; given to us, as we 
have seen, beyond all question, by the unparal- 
leled circumstances of our history, by the points 
of vantage which we hold over all the earth, by 
the Apostolic wealth and freedom of our Creed; 
given to us, I will add, by the fact that as a 
nation we still have a National Church, and in 
our corporate life confess the responsibilities and 
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claim the benediction of the Christian Faith, 
through which we have grown in the past. 

Unto us is this grace given,” this grace — let 
us face the fact, for spiritual truth is for the most 
part spread through apparent loss and pain — “not 
only to believe on Christ, but also, if need be, to 
suffer for Him.” 

“Unto us is this grace given,” given in various 
ways and in various measures to every Englishman 
and to every Churchman ; and the work cannot be 
fully done till the service of every one is gladly 
rendered as an essential part of his Christian life, 
in alms, in influence, in counsel. But chiefly the 
treasury of prayer is open to all. The first mis- 
sionaries were set apart with fasting and prayer. 
They themselves asked for prayers. They were 
supported by prayers. Our own lives are unintel- 
ligible, save through the prayers of others. Mis- 
sions — may I not dare to say it ? — are impossible, 
save through the prayers of the Church. And 
if as yet our Offices have no form of constant 
intercession, shall not the faith of the people give 
definiteness to each wide petition in which we 
seek the advent of the kingdom of our Father, 
and beseech “the Creator and Preserver of all 
men ” that He “ would be pleased to make known 
His saving health unto all nations?” 

“Unto us is this grace given.” And to-day 
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we are met together for the first time as members 
of one world-wide communion, forgetting all that 
is personal in the surpassing claims of a common 
duty, met to offer thanksgivings for what God 
has done through our imperfect and fragmentaiy 
efforts ; met to confess with shame the scantiness 
of our offerings in service and in alms; met to 
meditate on the grandeur of that companionship 
with God in His work which is intrusted to men ; 
met to acknowledge the charge, still unwithdrawn, 
which God has prepared for us ; met, above all, to 
pray with one heart and one soul that the charge 
may be welcomed for His glory. 

Unto us is this grace given, to preach unto 
the nations the unsearchable riches of Christ.’* 

The day marks an epoch in our religious life. 
May God, in His infinite mercy, grant that our 
solemn gathering may be not a lost opportunity, 
but a spring of new life. May He enable the 
English nation and the English Church to fulfil 
their divine stewardship for the salvation of the 
world. 



MISSIONS A REVELATION OF THE* 
MYSTERY OF GOD. 

Efc enffNcaciN toy MycTHpfoY toy Oeof, xP'ctoy, 
eN cp elcl n<(NTec oi 0HC<\Ypoi thc co<J)i<\c rNcJoceioc 
inc KpY<|>oi. 

That they may know the mystei'y of^ God, even Christ, in 
Whom are alt the treasure of wisdom and knowledge hidden. 

Col. II. 2, 3. 

It has been most truly said that “the hours 
of worship are thc groat, the sacred hours of life.” 
The conviction must be forced upon us now when 
we are met together in thc Name and in the 
Presence of Christ to think upon the commission 
which He has left to His Church, upon His 
present continuous call, and upon our correspond- 
ing duties. Here we may assume thoughtful 
preparation on the part of all, met with one heart 
and mind, to catch the faintest voice of His 
Spirit. Here one prayer rises now from all, as 
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it has already risen, that He will guide and bless 
every effort directed to His glory. 

On such a unique occasion every part of the 
service, however familiar, takes a fresh colour from 
our own thoughts. God Himself speaks to us. 
Old words become charged with new meanings ; 
and so many while they listened to the Second 
Lesson must have felt that St Paul gives us 
in that an apostolic commentaiy on Foreign 
Missions, fertile in consolation, in warning, in 
encouragement. He shows us the freedom and 
the universality of the Gospel as ‘‘ the mystery,” 
the opened secret of God, first made known after 
Christ’s triumph.. He shows us the whole world 
as the object of God’s love, and the realm of 
Christ’s Sovereignty. He shows us the work of 
the evangelist fulfiUed through suffering, lightened 
by hope — “ the hope of glory.” He shows us the 
message of redemption preached within a few 
short years, ‘'in all creation under heaven,” and 
claiming the allegiance of “every man.” He 
shows us that no human faculty lies outside the 
hallowing influence of the Gospel, and that no 
human want is unsatisfied by its. power. He 
shows us Christ Himself, “ a light for revelation 
to the Gentiles,” justifying the ways of God, so 
that he who welcomes Him knows God’s counsel of 
love and discipline of patience. “ Christ dwelling 
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among tho Gentiles" is- the mysteiy-^he revela- 
tion — of God. In Him, the Son of l^an, and not 
the Son of David only, “are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden” — hidden, that 
they may be made known in the course of ages, 
as believers gathered from every tribe and tongue 
are able to bear and to use the truths which they 
contain. We linger over the pregnant sentences, 
and we come to understand how the earliest and 
greatest of missionaries to the Gentiles brings 
before us the meaning, and the message, and the 
power of the work which was first entrusted to 
him. Foreign Missions, St Paul teaches us, are 
an open witness to the Will of GrOD for the world. 
Foreign Missions proclaim a living Saviour and 
King of all men. Foreign Missions vindicate for 
the Church the energy of a Divine life. Foreign 
Missions, in a word, express a great hope, kindle a 
sovereign love, feed an unconquerable faith ; and 
we, too often depressed, chilled, disheartened, by 
the cares of the passing days, require the in- 
spiration which they bring for the blessing of 
our lives. 

I. Foreign Missions arc a witness to the Will 
of God for the world. To know that Will is to 
gain light on the dark places of the earth; and 
those who look with open eyes upon the world 
must confess that we need it. If we endeavour 
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to Realize l(he condition of mankind at any time, 
the outward spectacle as it ’meets the eye may 
well fill us with dismay. We seem to look upon 
a tumultuous conflict of selfish forces, swayed to 
and fro without any common aim or growing 
result. It is hard to see in it the signs of a 
victorious counsel of love. So it was in the 
Apostolic age, both within Israel and without. 
The Tempter could claim that all the glory of 
the civilized earth was his ; an Apostle could say 
that the whole world lay in the Evil One. Yet 
when we look back now over the age-long history 
of which this was the issue under one aspect, we 
can see that from^first to last the purpose of God 
had been accomplished ; that the time of anguish 
and distress, of failing hopes and overwhelming 
terrors, was indeed > “ the fulness of the seasons ” ; 
that in the people ” and in the nations there 
had been a preparation for the Advent ; that the 
Divine object of man's creation, even that he 
should seek after God,” had not been frustrated ; 
that, on the one hand, through tragic vicissitudes 
of a stern discipline, faithful Jews had been led 
to look for some personal manifestution of the 
Lord among them ; and, on the other hand, men 
of different races, freely following the leading of 
nature, had defined wants for which they could 
find no satisfaction ; that, in other words, " the 
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Christ had been in a true sense prepared for the 
world, and the world for the Christ,” when the 
Christ came. It is true that as we follow the 
chequered course of this twofold preparation, we 
wonder at the silence, the slowness, the reserve, if 
we may so speak, of the working of God, at His 
patience, His long-suffering. His forbearance. But 
we are reminded that time is no measure of the 
action of God ; with Him “ a thousand years are 
as one day.” In nature and in grace He works 
to our eyes in the same way ; yet works so that 
on a larger view we can recognize both in the 
physical and in the moral order through all per- 
plexities and checks ^ 

“one law, one element, 

And one far- off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

We wonder, then, and we draw hope from the 
marvellous vision, when we see that God works 
still after the Advent as He worked before it. It 
no longer disturbs us that He prepares “ in many 
parts, and in many fashions,” the Kingdom of His 
Son even as He prepared His coming. And so, 
as we labour, taught by the past, “we win our 
souls in patience,” the patience not of indolent 
or selfish unconcern, but the patience of loyal 
hearts which feel the disappointment and the 
evil, and trust the Lord of life. We wonder and 
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we* draw hope even from apparent failures. For 
Gob works still (and thus works most effectively, 
we are justified in believing) as He worked in old 
time, not only slowly, but by a few, by a remnant. 
We indeed should have looked for different 
methods and results, but, as far as we can yet 
observe, the Divine action is everywhere in the 
same form. And, if we are saddened by what 
appears to be loss and waste, infinite depths of 
consolation lie in the apostolic words which de- 
scribe Christians as “ a kind of first-fruits of the 
creatures ” of “ the Father of lights.'* “ A kind of 
first-fruits**: we take the phrase to our hearts. 
The Will of God for the world remains unchanged, 
and it is our privilege to serve it. 

The Will of God goes forward, and therefore 
we are bound to take account of the circumstances 
under which we are set to serve it. Missionary 
enterprise has now passed beyond the stage of 
experiment.' We have experience of every variety 
of manner and condition of evangelization. During 
this century the whole field of Missions — the 
world — has been laid open. The Sacred Books of 
all the great religions have been made accessible 
in trustworthy forms. We can feel as never before 
what is needed. We can see by what thoughts 
Gentile faiths have prevailed. We can hear and 
distinguish the manifold cries of various races 

11—2 
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which they contain. We can trace out with 
reverent devotion in all the records of human 
activity the progressive action of the Word, the 
Son of God, the Maker and the Heir of the world 
in the many phases of its development through 
time. We can discern the broad outlines of that 
which we may speak of without presumption as 
the Divine plan in the education of the world, 
using the privilege which the Lord bestowed 
upon us when He called His disciples “ no longer 
servants, but friends,” as capable of entering into 
the Father’s counsel. 

This perception of a Divine plan in the move- 
ment of human life brings honx) to us a fact of 
momentous interest. In this plan of God we have 
a definite place. Our office is not of our own choice 
or of our own devising. We are “God’s workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which 
God afore prepared that we should walk in them.” 
We are included in the Divine idea of the world, 
“created in Christ Jesus.” Our works are ready, 
“ prepared afore by God.” There can be no failure 
if we claim them. No labour will be lost if we 
offer ourselves in perfect humility for the fulfil- 
ment of the Will of God. 

Our works are ready ; and what these works 
are can be seen fi’om our position and endowments. 
For if as Englishmen, as English Churchmen, we 
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in the Divine plan, 

consider our national character, our history, our 
necessary influence, our possessions, we cannot fail 
to acknowledge that we are called, as no other 
people have been called, to missionary labour. 
More than a hundred and fifty years ago Bishop 
Butler, the soberest of great thinkers, pleaded in 
this city that “navigation and commerce should 
be consecrated to the service of religion by being 
made the means of propagating it in every country 
with which we have any intercourse^” He spoke 
when the foundations of our Colonial Empire were 
barely laid, when our foreign trade had not reached 
more than about one-thirtieth of its present 
volume ; and ho\^ can we measure now the weight 
of the obligation which his words lay upon us ? 
Since Butler ‘wrote, not to speak of remoter if 
unquestionable duties, India has been added to 
our sovereignty — the most splendid, the most 
arduous trust ever committed to a nation, com- 
mitted to us as stewards of God, that by patience 
and tenderness and sympathy we may interpret 
and complete the thoughts of many races, and, 
taught by the Spirit sent in the Name of Christ, 
may confirm and satisfy the aspirations of many 
faiths. 

It has required a long discipline to teach us 

^ Sermon preaohed before the S. P. G. in the ohoroh of 
St Mary-le-£ow, February 16th, 1738-9 ; Works^ ii. p. 216. 
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the conditions under which the conversion of 
India, a task far greater and more difficult than 
the conversion of the Roman Empire, has to be 
accomplished. At length, perhaps, we have justly 
ceased to look for speedy and wide successes if our 
mission is to be surely fulfilled. We are beginning 
to tmderstand the variety and complexity of the 
problems with which we have to deal in a popula- 
tion three times as numerous as the subjects of 
Augustus, and held together by a strong and 
penetrative organization. At the same time, such 
knowledge forces us to confess that we have not 
yet made any adequate provision to satisfy our 
obligation. We must give freely, as we have not 
yet given, of our greatest teachers to India, where 
the respect for teachers is highest, if we are to 
substitute for the sterile theism of Islam and the 
shadowy vagueness of Hindu philosophy a belief 
in a living and speaking God ; if we are to call 
out in a people enfeebled by long subjection that 
sense of personal responsibility from which spring 
the consciousness of sin and the devotion of love. 
We must establish in the representative centres 
of Native life strong Missions, which may present 
in an impressive form, where the ties of fomily 
are strongest, the firee and generous relations of 
Christian brotherhood; if we are to secure the 
continuity of our work through the necessary 
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changes of workers, and found a Church which 
shall be independent of our presence and support; 
if we are to replace the hierarchy of caste by that 
fellowship of mutual and ordered service of which 
caste is the mechanical representative, and show 
that religion is not the performance of multitu- 
dinous rites, but a continual communion with a 
Father in heaven. We must, above all things, 
seek in the fulfilment of our Evangelistic office, 
with all meekness and lowliness of heart, the spirit 
of self-repression and self-sacrifice, which gladly 
accepts a preparatory and transitory function, 
which guards and cherishes strange and weak 
beginnings of fjith, which rejoices to leave a 
free course for unforeseen operations of the Holy 
Ghost, if we are to enable peoples widely different 
from ourselves to bring to God the gifts with 
which He has endowed them in all their freshness 
and purity. 

Let us ponder these great and difiicult re- 
quirements in the light of our obligations and 
our opportunities ; let us consider them in relation 
to what we can see of the past teaching of God’s 
ways ; let us ask calmly, humbly, patiently, if they 
do not correspond with the Apostolic work which 
He has prepared for our country, and for our 
generation; and then, if we feel, as I think 
we shall feel, that they answer to thO present 
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revelation oi His will for us, let us turn to Him 
with the prayer of self-devotion, and He will assu- 
redly raise up from among us those whom He will 
bless so to serve Him. Our need is urgent — more 
urgent because the time is short — but we believe 
that God has called us to be a missionary Nation 
and a missionary Church. We believe that it is 
His will that India should find its unity in Christ, 
and find it through our ministry. We believe that 
Missions, which express the loftiest faith in the 
love of God and the destiny of men, have, through 
all time, confirmed the faith out of which they 
have sprung. 

II. Foreign Missions are, I h^ive said, a witness 
to the Will of God for the world; and it is through 
the Church, “ the congregation of faithful men,*’ 
that the Will of God is to be fulfilled. The 
Church — the Body of Christ — exists for this very 
purpose. We may well be overpowered with awe 
at the thought that the salvation of men should 
be made dependent on the labours of those that 
believe. Still, nothing less than this is the good 
pleasure of God. Man made in His image is taken 
by Him as His fellow- worker in accomplishing the 
end of creation. Even as the Word became flesh, 
He now carries forward His purpose of infinite 
love through those whom before the Incarnation 
He was not ashamed to call His brethren. The 
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a living ^amour, * 

Divine Head acts through human members. The 
Vine is fruitful through the branches. Fear, doubt, 
pride can have no place in us when we reflect on 
our position. Our very life is the acceptance of 
the Fathers Will for our own, and the doing His 
works. Self is lost in a Divine co-operation. If 
we plead with men, it is as giving an articulate 
voice to the pleadings of God. If we rejoice in 
afllictions for the sake of Christ's body, it is that 
Christ deigns to apply through us the virtue of 
His passion to a later generation. If we bear 
witness to Christ, it is that our own experience, 
widening and deepening with our life, may give 
distinctness to the witness of the Spirit of truth. 
Our work, while it is in one sense, through that 
glad self-surrender which is our only freedom, our 
own work, is in its origin and strength the work 
of the Triune God — Father, Son, and Holy Spirits 
This fellowship determines our message. We 
proclaim Him in Whom we are. Him whose perfect 
obedience has made our obedience possible. We 
proclaim not, merely a system of theology, not an 
abstract idea, but a “Person” Whom we ourselves 
know, a “Person” loving and to be loved, speaking 
and to be spoken to, a Saviour, Priest, and King, 

^ Compare Dr Pierson, The Divine Enterprise of Missions^ 
pp. 103 ff. ; and on the whole subject, a noble missionary 
sermon by Dr Dale, Fellowship with Christ* 
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present with us all the days. Our message is the 
test of what the Gospel is to us. We cannot in 
the case of races among whom the historic sense 
is undeveloped, at once appeal to the events of 
the Passion and the Eesurrection as past facts of 
unique and infinite significance, but wo can point 
theljb to the present effects of the love and power 
which those events revealed and still communicate. 
We can make clear what they are to us ; we can 
make clear how they fill us with tenderness and 
courage ; we can make clear that we believe and 
act as believing that Christ not only died and 
ascended for the most desolate, but that He lives 
for them now, that He bears tl^fm in His heart 
on His Father s throne, that He is as near to 
them as He is to us. The living, loving, reigning 
Christ, Son of Man and Son of God, uniting in 
Himself earth and heaven, time and eternity, 
this is the Gospel which we are charged to 
publish. 

We shall, indeed, always feel and show tender 
and sympathetic regard for the partial truths, not 
untaught by the Word “that lighteth every man,” 
through which great faiths have preserved the life 
of nations for long ages ; but we shall not exagge- 
rate them, and we shall not dissemble our own 
claims. We have committed to us “a new thing 
in the earth,” a revelation absolutely unique, 
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essentially diflferent in kind from all other religions. 
The ‘‘repentance'* — a most inadequate rendering 
of the original word — which we preach is not 
simply geuuine sorrow for the past, but a complete 
revolution in our natural view of God and self and 
the world. The “remission of sins’* which we offer 
in Christ’s Name is no simple act of sovereign 
mercy, but a disclosure of human and Divine 
relationships, reaching to the depths of the indi- 
vidual soul and to the utmost extent of being, as 
we with our poor powers can conceive of them. 
We set forth, as I said, Christ Himself, in His 
self-sacrificing love, as “ the image of the invisible 
God through W|;^om it was the good pleasure of 
the Father^ to reconcile all things to Himself, 
having made peace by the blood of His Cross,*’ 
the spring and the support of life. Of this Gospel 
there is no anticipation in the noblest utterances 
of pras-Christian Gentile teachers, though their 
speculations and their hopes cannot find satisfac- 
tion without it. And we must not scruple to 
insist on the novelty of our message. At the 
present time there is great danger from loose, 
vague ways of thinking by “ungirt minds.’* There 
is a temptation to transfer to primitive times 
thoughts which we recognize as answering to our 
nature and our condition when once they are 
made known. Christ is indeed the touchstone of 
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humanity. He answers to the witness which God 
,has left of Himself among all peoples. This is our 
starting-point, but it is not our end. He is what 
He is revealed to be, that in Him every desire of 
man as God made him may find full expression 
and be satisfied. 

*NofW, as I have said, within the last generation 
we have been enabled to learn what is in man, his 
achievements, his failures, his wants, his hopes, 
over the whole field of life. “ In Christ ” we can 
regard the result with untroubled trust. The 
universality of our faith has been proved by all 
past experience. From age to age believers have 
brought out new treasures of Christ, to match new 
capacities of men ; and the world-wide, time-long, 
unanticipated correspondence of human nature 
with the Gospel brings to us the strongest con- 
ceivable assurance that He Who gave the Gospel 
is the Creator of men. So encouraged, we lift up 
our eyes to the loftiest promises of God, which 
pass into light unapproachable. We see infinite 
possibilities of Divine love wherever there is in 
rude and wilful natures a faint sympathy with 
higher things. We see glimpses of some larger 
fellowship, when the revelation of the sons of God • 
shall fulfil the earnest expectation of Nature, and 
her travail-pains shall issue in a new birth. We 
see, if with failing vision, innumerable worlds with 
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which we are bound together, rejoicing in the 
triumph of Him to whom “all authority hath 
been given in heaven and on earth,” even as 
“there is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.” 

We have, we cannot doubt, still much to learn. 
The treasures of the Son of Man are not yet 
exhausted. And, if we watch with reverent care 
how the old message is received by men of childlike 
nature and by men of ancient civilization, we shall 
be enriched by the thoughts which it reveals out 
of many hearts, and the glory of God will be more 
fully known. And meanwhile, as w^e keep hope 
undimmed and uiilimited, we shall not forget the 
lesson of the Lord’s tears, and the awfulness of our 
own relation as men “in Christ” to other men. 
But, cheered alike and chastened, we shall strain 
towards the things above. “We know no man 
after the flesh; though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no 
more.” We fix our eyes upon Him Who is at 
the right hand of God, and from the mission-field 
comes the assurance that He finds willing subjects 
and precious tribute in every nation. 

III. Foreign Missions are a witness to the 
Will of God for the world. Foreign Missions pro- 
claim the sovereignty of a living Saviour and King 
of men. Once more. Foreign Missions vindicate 
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for the Church of Christ the energy of His 
life. Christ Himself is their message, and Christ 
Himself is their strength. His universal authority 
is the spring of His disciples’ power. The present 
and constant action of the Holy Spirit is alone 
sufficient to guide and to sustain the missionary, 
and to give effect sooner or later to his labours. 
A sense of duty, heroic resolve, strong conviction, 
are in themselves inadequate for this end, but 
they lead those to whom they are given to Him 
from Whom they come. This is made clear to us 
by the representative record of the Acts, which 
lays open the workings of the Spirit at the 
foundation of the Church. In that we can read 
how the Spirit sent in Christ’s Name prepared 
and endowed the Apostles and believers for their 
Mission ; how He inspired them with courage and 
wisdom; how He opened glimpses of the future 
for their guidance ; how He directed their judg- 
ment at crises in the history of the Church ; how 
He separated and sent forth the workers and 
determined the fields of their work. And all this 
is written for our learning. He is with us no 
less truly and continually and effectually than He 
was with the first generation of Christians. The 
fruitfulness of our work depends on the directness 
with which we realize our Divine fellowship. We 
ourselves must feel that our message is indeed 
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His message, feel this by our own experience, 
and help others to feel it. 

The life of Christ, the Head, is, I repeat, the 
life of the Body, the Church. In Christ the 
Church is not only strong against all assailants, 
but assured of their final overthrow. Yet here, 
while we abate nothing from our largest hope, 
nothing from our most confident trust, we require 
to learn a lesson which is hard and unwelcome. 
If the life of Christ is our life, His life must be 
the type of ours. If His strength is our strength, 
we must be strong as He was. We must accept 
His pattern of sacrifice as the rule of our noblest 
service. We mu^t seek to make His mind our 
own. Who did not call down fire to consume His 
enemies, or legions of angels to guard His Person, 
but ‘^emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant.” 
The truth has an application in the Mission-field 
which is commonly overlooked. There our very 
advantages become a danger. For in spite of the 
consciousness of social and intellectual superiority 
with which we are filled, in spite of the national 
force which sets us as conquerors where we come 
as evangelists, in spite of the distrust and suspicion 
with which those who receive our Gospel are in- 
clined to regard ourselves, we must loyally and 
lovingly remember that we come among them 
“ not to be ministered unto but to minister ” yes. 
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and if need be, to give our lives for those whom 
we serve. Sympathy was the mind of Christ, and 
sympathy is the soul of Missions. The great word. 
Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone,” holds good of nations 
and churches and men. We can see how St Peter 
and St Paul and St John died to much that was 
dear to them before they did their work. May it 
not be that for some of us corresponding experi- 
ences are prepared ? It is still true that the way 
into the Kingdom of God is through many afflic- 
tions; it is still true that believers must fill up 
‘‘that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ”; 
and yet we are tempted to believe, even as our 
faith is surest, that when we overthrow beliefs 
which have had a longer sway than our own, we 
shall at once be received as benefactors ; that the 
truth which we declare must at once be welcomed 
by those who share the nature of the men who 
killed the Prince of Life. Do we not practically 
forget that “a servant is not greater than his 
lord”? If men kept not Christ's Word, how will 
they keep ours? There must still be the deaf 
ear, and the hard heart, and the pitiless will. 
There must be suffering for the teacher no less . 
than for the taught, suffering which brings him 
nearer to his Saviour and to the springs of Divine 
love, suffering in which he can learn to rejoice. 
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Such thoughts have a most pathetic applica- 
tion to our work in India, — and forgive me if I 
speak of India again. What are the sacrifices 
which we make there in comparison with the 
sacrifices which we demand? Can we say that 
those who, t|^uched by the Spirit of God, have 
left wife, or brethren, or parents, or children,*’ at 
our call, “receive manifold more in this present 
time,” in the affectionate intercourse of Christian 
life ? Or do we allow them to think that divisions 
of race are in fact of more power than the uniting 
force of the one Faith ? Have we made any serious 
endeavour to show, even now, on the mission-field, 
that “ there can among Christians neither Jew 
nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female, for they are all 
one man in Christ Jesus”? I know that the 
question may be addressed to us at home with 
even a sterner voice ; but I know, too, that if we 
strive humbly, patiently, tenderly to answer it in 
the spirit of our Creed, there can be no more 
convincing sign of the power of God among us. 
The unity of love, which we so feel after, is that 
which will, as the Lord has said, lead the world to 
believe in His Mission. Perhaps it is here that 
we shall find the true interpretation of the words 
in which Christ bids the disciple “take up his 
cross,” not to bear some trivial vexation, but to 
w. 12 
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die shamefully in the eyes of men, to die to all 
that keeps Christian apart from Christian — the 
vainglory of life in its countless forms — that so he 
may know the fulness of the eternal life which is 
untroubled by differences of time. If this seems 
a hard saying, an impossible demand, I will only 
ask whether we have brought into a living con- 
nection with our own position the circumstances 
under which the Lord said, '"The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God.” 

This is not the time to follow out these far- 
reaching thoughts, but in new Churches we can 
at least aim resolutely at this ideal of a brother- 
hood of believers, and perhaps hereafter we shall 
ourselves be brought nearer to it. Meanwhile we 
shall not look anxiously for large results. Results 
• will answer to the wise counsel of God. Of the 
immeasurable scheme of His working we can see 
little, but we see enough to determine our duty 
and to support our faith. There is a Divine 
“must,” and there is a Divine “cannot.” Yet 
already “ a great multitude out of all tribes and 
peoples and tongues,” in answer to our appeals, 
feeble and intermittent, have borne witness that 
the Gospel has been to them a new life ; and the* 
experience of the past enables us to look forward 
to the time when “the kings of the earth shall 
bring their glory ” into the sanctuary-city of the 
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Lord. But success, I repeat, as we count success 
— and in my judgment the success of Foreign 
Missions is out of all proportion greater than the 
efforts which we have made — is no measure of the 
power of God that is with us. Missions, as we 
believe with a conviction wrought by spiritual 
experience, answer to the Will of God for the 
world; and, as we offer ourselves for the fulfilment 
of His Will, He is with us, with us even in what 
wo count failures, with invincible might. 

IV. These thoughts which Foreign Missions 
present with commanding force — the thought of 
the Will of God for mankind to be fulfilled by 
our service ; then thought of a glorified Saviour 
waiting to satisfy every human need and to 
hallow every human endowment ; the thought 
of God Himself, as the worker of all that we 
do in His Name — touch us all nearly. 

We have in a great measure forgotten that 
it is the privilege, not of the clergy only, but of 
all believers, of women no less than of men, to 
bear witness to the truth according to their ex- 
perience of it. As Christians, all have become 
partakers of the Christ, and are debtors to all 
men\ 

^ Bishop Butler’s measured words are again worth quot- 
ing: — <<No one has a right to be called a Christian who doth 
not do somewhat in bis station towards the discharge of this 

12-2 
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, We have failed to realize adequately the 
majesty of the ascended Son of Man. Yet, if 
we look up, we can understand that it was 
expedient for us that He should go away. Out 
of heaven He called the Apostle of the Gentiles 
to his work; and at the Father’s right hand 
He is brought equally near to the whole world 
in His present glory. 

We have lingered at the Cross, and not follow- 
ed the Lord through the rent veil into the Holiest, 
to the very presence of the Father — His Father 
and our Father — in order to claim in Him the 
power which He has gained for us, and to use it 
after His example. 

In each direction the lessons of Foreign Mis- 
sions correspond wuth our present trial. They 
bring back to us a true sense of our inheritance 
in the nations as ‘‘heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ,” and move us each to seek some 

trust [the stewardship of the faith in behalf of others] ; who 
doth not, for instance, assist in keeping up the profession of 
Christianity where he lives. And it is an obligation but little 
more remote to assist in doing it in our factories abroad and 
in the colonies, to which we are related by their being peopled 
from our own mother-country, and subjects — indeed veiy 
necessary ones — to the same Government with ourselves; 
and heavier yet is the obligation upon such persons in par- 
ticular as have the intercourse of an advantageous commerce 
with them.” L.c. p. 214. 
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share in gathering the fruits of His victory. 
They constrain us to look beyond the noblest 
results of man s thought and feeling in the past 
to a living Lord Who is the Truth, and Who still 
discloses fresh treasures to His disciples as they 
have power to guard and to administer them. 
They raise us above ourselves, and inspire us 
with sure trust in the infinite resources of a 
Divine fellowship. They bind earth and heaven 
together in one great work of love, and reveal 
the awful calling of believers as GoD*s ministers 
for the salvation of men. 

Such thoughts, I say, touch us all; but to 
you, my sons irw the faith, to whom the ways of 
life are still open, they come with a fulness of 
promise which is able to transfigure all work. 
All true work for Christ, wherever it is offered, 
is one work, one as the answer of unquestioning 
obedience to His voice, one by the unuttered 
intercession for the fulfilment of His Will, which 
is its informing Spirit, one by the quickening 
force through which it^ calls into action every 
capacity for service with which it comes in con- 
tact. Take, then, thoughts from the mission-field 
as master principles of all your n»inistry, whether 
as clergy or laymen. You will be tempted, 
perhaps, when you look on your narrow range 
of labour, to think that the affairs of men are 
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swayed by some blind fate. At such a time 
lift up your eyes, and see how God’s counsel 
of love for His creatures has gone forward through 
all the ages and over all .the earth, and never 
more surely than to-day. You will be tempted 
to rest in forms of words which enshrine the 
precious experience of our fathers. At such a 
time lift up your eyes to the Risen Christ, and 
see how He still speaks through His Spirit to 
new nations in their own language, and justifies 
His sovereignty by their glad allegiance. You 
will be tempted to lose heart when you contrast 
your weakness with the requirements of your 
charge as believers. At such a tjme lift up your 
eyes, and remember, penitent and humbled, that 
you are in Christ, lest you should accept any 
earthly measure for your duty, and that Christ is 
in you, lest you should be dismayed by any earthly 
difficulty or disappointment. 

So may God in His mercy enlarge the hearts 
of all of us through the teaching of Foreign 
Missions to welcome deeper currents of His 
love. May He enlighten our understanding to 
master fresh lessons of His truth. May He 
confirm our souls to use to the full the gift of 
His strength for suffering as for doing. May 
He enable us to discern with pure eyes “the 
good works which He has prepared for us to 
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walk in,” and move us as a Nation, as a Church, 
as believers, to do them. May He grant to us 
the Christ-like joy of sowers, that we may here- 
after share the gladness of those who will enter 
into our labours, when ''the hope of glory” becomes 
fruition, when nature and life are revealed as they 
are according to the Will of the Father, and "all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ” answer- 
ing to the rich results of human thought and 
observation, which are in the Son of Man, in the 
Unity of His Divine Person, have been brought to 
light through the ministry of the nations. 
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MASTER AND SCHOLAR: A MEMORY 
AND A HOPE. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMP HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM, Jan, 26, 1893. 


THE AIM AND METHOD OF EDUCATION. 


COLSTON HALL, BRISTOL Dec, 1, 1896. 



MASTER AND SCHOLAR: A MEMORY 
AND A HOPE. 

I THINK I ought to begin by frankly con- 
fessing that I belong to the pre-reformation period 
as the Bailiff hais reminded you. A less kind 
critic would have said that I belong to the Dark 
Ages. But I may plead in extenuation that I 
accept with all my heart the reformation which 
has followed — at least (may I add ?) as far as it has 
affected those who came after me. This is indeed 
the fiftieth year since I obtained my exhibition at 
King Edward’s School, and the half century which 
has passed sipce has been full of great and salutary 
educational changes. This building itself, in its 
structure and in its purpose, is a symbol of that 
revolution; for I cannot but contrast the class- 
rooms which I have already seen with the great 
hall in New Street, in which some 250 of us were 
taught together, not always in undisturbed quiet, 
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I can remember the continuous hum of smothered 
whisperings there, broken from time to time by 
angry voices and sharp cries. I can remember 
the uncertainties of our time-table, the inadequacy 
of our material appliances, the imperfections of 
our arrangements ; and yet, when I remember all 
this, I feel at the same time that wherever my 
own education failed, the failure was due to 
myself alone. 

Text-books, appliances, methods of instruction, 
are capable of almost indefinite improvement, but, 
after all, the teacher is the school for the highest 
purposes of education. It is not the machinery, 
but the personality of the teaqher, which makes 
the lasting impression. The teacher is the spring 
of life and inspiration to his scholars. That edu- 
cation is most perfect which kindles in the young 
a passion for studying liberally, for thinking 
seriously, for serving gladly ; and whatever else 
we may have lacked in New Street fifty years 
ago, it was certainly our own fault if we were not 
touched by this enthusiasm. When, therefore, I 
desire, as I do now, to express the loftiest and 
most earnest wishes for the success of the founda- 
tion to which I owe the preparation for my whole 
life’s work, it is natural that I should look back to 
my own master, James Prince Lee — the greatest, 
as I believe, among the great teachers of his time 
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— fpr the guidance of my thoughts. An old boy 
never grows old ; he is a boy still. Happily there 
are some things that never feel the touch of age. 
The presence, the expression, the voice, the man- 
ner of my old master have lost nothing of their 
vivid power by the lapse of half a century. I can 
recall as if it were from a lesson of yesterday the 
richness and force of the illustrations with which 
he brought home to us a battle scene of Thucy- 
dides, or a landscape of Virgil, or a sketch of 
Tacitus ; I can recall the eloquence with which he 
discoursed on great problems of life and thought 
suggested by some favourite passage of Butler’s 
‘"Analogy”; I cjin recall the depths which he 
opened to us in the unfathomable fulness of Apo- 
stolic words ; I can recall the appeals he made to 
the noblest instincts in us, revealing us to our- 
selves, in .crises of our school life and of the life of 
the nation. We might be able to follow him or 
not ; as we grew older we might agree with par- 
ticular opinions which he expressed, or we might 
not ; but at least our souls were touched, and we 
felt a little more of the claims of duty, a little 
more of the possibilities of life, a little more ol 
the pricelessness of opportunity And when I 
look back upon all he did and all ho suggested, in 
the light of my own long experience as a teacher, 
I seem to be able to discern something of his 
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secret, something of the secret of the teacher’s 
influence at all times. Let me tiy to tell you, as 
simply as I can, what that secret was and is. 

Above all then, our Master claimed that we 
should be from the very beginning his fellow- 
workers. He made us feel that in all learning 
we must not be receptive only but active; that 
he only learns who thinks, just as he only can 
teach who learns. He encouraged us to collect, 
to examine, to arrange such simple facts as lay 
within the range of our own reading, that he 
might use the results in dealing with some larger 
problem. In this way, little by little, we gained 
a direct acquaintance with the# instruments and 
methods of criticism, and came to know something 
of confident delight in using them. We rejoiced 
to discover a little thing which we each could 
severally do, a service which we could render, an 
offering which we could make towards the fulness 
of the work in which we were engaged. 

This feeling was deepened by his own kingly 
independence. In those days we had for the 
most part nothing but simple Greek and Latin 
texts — editions of Tauchnitz and Black — without 
note or comment. Every diflScult phrase, there* 
fore, was a problem to us; and grammars and 
lexicons were the only instruments at hand for 
the solution of it. But we were trained to 
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recognise the elements with which we had to deal, 
and to trust great principles of interpretation. 
Such discipline you will easily understand could 
not fail to brace and to stimulate. And lest our 
zeal should flag, the few English commentaries 
accessible at the time were used to furnish terrible 
warnings against the neglect of absolute thorough- 
ness and accuracy. 

For Mr Lee — that was the name by which we 
delighted to think of him to the last — had an 
intense belief in the exact force of language. A 
word, as he regarded it, had its own peculiar 
history and delivered its own precise message. 
A structural form^conveyed for him a definite idea. 
In translating we were bound to see that every 
syllable gave its testimony. It might or it might 
not be possible to transfer directly into English 
the exact shade of meaning conveyed by the 
original text; but at least we were required to 
take account of the minutest turns of expression, 
required to seek at least for some equivalent for 
their force, required at last to recognise the loss 
which was involved in our own renderings. And 
if I were to select one endowmeiit which I have 
found most precious to me in the whole work of 
life, I should select the absolute belief in the 
force of words which I gained through the strictest 
verbal criticism. Belief in words is finally belief 
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in thought, belief in man. Belief in words is 
, a guide to the apprehension of the prophetic 
element in the works of genius. The deeper 
teachings of poetry are not disposed of by the 
superficial question, "Did the writer mean all 
that?” “No!” we boldly answer; "yet he said 
\ it, because he saw the truth which he did not and 
perhaps at the time could not consciously analyse/’ 
Still the strictest precision of scholarship was 
never allowed by our Master to degenerate into 
pedantry. Scholarship was our training, and let 
me confess, as belonging to the Dark Ages, I have 
found no better yet. But our Master pressed 
every lesson of art and sciencOf and history, and 
travel into its service. When we came back from 
the holidays the welcome question was, "Well, 
what have jou read ; what have you seen ? ” The 
reward for a happy answer was to be commissioned^ 
to fetch some precious volume from his library — I 
looked on the shelves this morning, and I could 
see the places of well-remembered books — so that 
he might fix some thought by a new association. 
In this way we gained a knowledge of great 
books ; and there is, I believe, something elevating 
even in that outward acquaintance. 

Then came lectures on art, and archaeology, 
and physics, which he enabled the senior boys to 
attend. These lectures opened to us new regions, 
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and stirred in us that generous wonder which 
is the condition of wisdom. I can remember 
watching in the darkened theatre of the Philo- 
sophical Society in Cannon Street, what was I 
believe the first public exhibition in Birmingham 
of the electric light. We were watching ; and Dr 
Melson said, “ The experiment may not succeed — 
I cannot toll/* and then suddenly flashed out chat 
blinding splendour which we are now tempering 
to use. I can remember, again, a striking series 
of lectures on painting by Haydon, and one sen- 
tence in them suggested a parable, on which I 
often ponder still. “ Look,” he said, pointing to a 
beautiful chalk-clawing of Dentatus by his 
pupil, G. Lance — Look, it has no outline. There 
is no outline in nature.** There is no outline in 
nature.** Is it not a parable worth pondering ? 

I lay stress on these wider if most fragmentary 
teachings, because I believe they \/ere essential 
to our Master*s view of his work; because I still 
believe that they are the most efficient method of 
awakening dormant powers. If our proper labour 
lay within a narrow circle — and I venture to say 
that it is certain that the best dis'^iplinary edu- 
cation must lie in a narrow circle -we could not, 
he held, labour rightly till we knew the splendour 
and amplitude of our inheritance. For him, and 
so he would have it be for us, the world was “ no 
w. 13 
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blot, nor blank, it meant intensely and meant 
good.” He looked around, and he looked forward, 
nothing dissembling, nothing doubting, and he 
bade us also look, through every imperfection and 
every cloud, on to the perfect truth and the pure 
light. The single word that is inscribed upon his 
tombstone is, I think, unsurpassed as a confession 
of triumphant — I had almost said of proud — faith : 
SaXTTtcreA, “ The trumpet shall sound.” 

My last lesson — forgive me if I speak of it 
again here — my last lesson was the fullest revela- 
tion of my Master. I was staying with him for a 
day or two at Mauldeth a short time before his 
death. We were alone. After dinner I turned 
the conversation from work at Manchester to 
work at Birmingham. I think he was glad to go 
back to those old days. He talked with fervent 
eloquence of the great classical authors whom he 
delighted in, as if they were still his familiar 
companions. He poured out, as he had done to 
us in school days, quotation after quotation, and 
dwelt, if I remember rightly, upon that which he 
said was the finest single line in Latin literature 
— Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta. Then 
came graver and sadder subjects, memories of 
disappointment and of failure. A long silence 
followed. It was growing dark. He turned to 
me and said, “Ah, Westcott, /x -17 tf}o^oVf fxovov 
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m-Ureve'* (Fear not, only believe). — Those four 
words — no more were spoken — were I think a 
perfect interpretation of life as the Master saw it, 
and as he taught his scholars to see it: work to 
be done, work to be done in face of formidable 
difficulties, work to be done in faith on God. 

Such, in brief outline, was my great Master, 
such the method of his work ; and is it not then 
natural, when I desire most earnCvStly every blessing 
for this new school, that I should offer for those 
who will work here his conception of the teacher’s 
office which I would fain believe is the traditional 
conception in this ancient foundation, a conception 
which has been confirmed and hallowed for me by 
manifold experience ? Methods may change, but 
these remain as the master powers of education ; 
sympathy as the spring of the teacher’s influence, 
service as the end of the scholar’s effort — in- 
dependence, conviction, largeness of view, faith. 
And I venture to lay stress upon these qualities 
at the beginning of a work which cannot but 
profoundly affect the Birmingham of the next 
generation; because the very perfection of the 
modern educational system in its ; rderly routine, 
and the completeness of the helps available for 
the acquisition of exact information — "information 
the least part of education,” in the sharp phrase 
of my great predecessor. Bishop Butler — tend to 

13—2 
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obscure their pre-eminence. The extreme sub- 
division of subjects, the precision and universality 
of examinations, the keenness of competition, 
necessarily tempt teachers and learners to con- 
centrate attention on measurable results and 
marketable acquirements. But the highest re- 
sults of education — results to which all others are 
subordinate and contributory — cannot be tried by 
any outward or present test. They will be first 
seen in the life of the coming age. But ‘'in 
hours of insight,’’ at least, wo perceive that we do 
not want living encyclopasdias or perfect machines 
for human work — but men and women eager and 
fit to take part in social servk^e. Our sincerest 
desire for our children is not that they should 
simply accumulate knowledge, but that they 
should acquire a character — a character inspired, 
if it may be, by the invigorating sense of the 
dignity of labour, of the responsibility of wealth 
and power and place, of the transfiguring virtue 
of hope. 

We want, I repeat, as the ripe product of our 
schools, men and women — not men and women 
trained for professional work. It is vital, as I 
think, for the welfare of our nation that we should 
jealously guard education as a preparation for life, 
a discipline not for the conflicts of industrial 
warfare but for the service of English citizens, for 
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the service of citizens of the Kingdom of God. 
Our methods of education, our subjects, our 
teachers, must be judged by their fitness to secure 
this end. We believe, and not vainly, that vic- 
tories gi'eater than Waterloo can be won in our 
class-rooms and in our playing fields — victories 
which shall hasten the advent of righteousness 
and peace and joy. 

Such considerations would be important an}’’- 
where, but they seem to me to be especially 
important in this city and here. Our foundation 
— may I still be allowed for a moment once again 
to identify myself with it? — our foundation will 
practically direct ihe whole higher education of 
the city. If the spirit of our foundation be sordid 
and selfish, directed to immediate and material 
aims, I dare not look forward. But I cannot 
contemplate such an issue. I find something 
very different indicated in the ceremony of to-day. 
It is a good omen for the foundation that it has 
provided — provided most liberally and wisely — 
that girls may be prepared to take their place 
and fulfil their office hereafter in the body of the 
commonwealth. In the body o^ the common- 
wealth — let us mark the image— in the body, in 
which we are not units but members. 

No one can rejoice more than I do in the 
improvements which have been made during the 
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last half-century in the education of women. No 
one can rejoice more than I do that the freer 
culture, the fuller life, the larger interests which 
have made our sons what they are, through our 
public schools, are now freely offered to our daugh- 
ters. Yet I hold, with equal confidence, that 
these improvements would be dearly purchased if 
they should lessen, or disparage in popular esteem, 
the gifts of “ distinctive womanhood.*’ 

Humanity would be impoverished if women 
were to set themselves to do all that men do, as 
their rivals and not their helpmates. I do not 
attempt to adjust in any balance the gifts and 
graces of men and women. I, only contend that 
they are different, and precious because they are 
different. I cannot compare their relative value, 
nor can I compare the relative value of the ser- 
vices which great poets and great artists render 
to their countrymen. But I know this : that the 
world is richer through the services of poet and 
artist alike, far richer than it would be if one 
were l0st in the other. And even if it may seem 
to be an old man’s prejudice, I can form no loftier 
wish for woman than the poet formed forty years 
ago, that 

... at the last she set herself to mau, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

This, then — let me frankly express my mind — 
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is my hope for the future: that it will be the 
desire of those who guide this great school, and 
the aim of those who teach in it, that the scholars 
may grow up to be true women, offering each to 
God, and to man by His help, their womanly 
characteristics, their particular differences in the 
unity of the one body. And I dwell on this thought 
of the body with more insistence because it is, I 
believe, through the faithful acceptance of this 
conception of the body — the body of the nation, 
the body of the nations — that we shall find a 
remedy for our greatest sorrows. At the same 
time the thought of corporate unity and individual 
function guards •the variety and the power of 
citizens and of peoples. It averts the peril of an 
equally diffUoed and superficial civilisabion. A.nd 
in this respect we have not — I confess it sadly — 
we have not yet suflSciently studied the part of 
women, or claimed their help. They have a power 
of spiritual vision which men have not. It was 
not an accident that a woman was the herald of 
the Resurrection. She may be yet again, in a 
fuller spiritual sense. To women great ideals are 
natural. They have an intuition of the whole of 
things. They have capacities for training and 
educating which we have not yet used. They 
have received, not for themselves but for humanity, 
special treasures of tenderness, of sympathy, of 
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reverence, of faith, of purity. We ask, then, that 
they be taught to acknowledge, to prize, to use 
their most precious endowments. 

We men know, as long as we think calmly, 
that our highest imaginations for ourselves, for 
our fellows, and for the world, are the truest. We 
cannot fancy anything better or nobler than God 
wills. But then, in the rude turmoil of life, it is 
hard for us to lift up our eyes to the distant glory, 
and how much more hard to keep our eyes fixed 
upon it ? It is far easier to think meanly of things, 
but the penalty is that we grow like our judg- 
ments. Here, then, I say, it is the part of women 
to help us. They, if they are tr^ie to themselves, 
can keep our hopes fresh, and our hearts pure, 
and our aims lofty, and our faith strong. To 
prepare them for this office will be, I trust, the 
work of this school. 

The preparation will answer to the guidance 
of such a teacher as I have tried to sketch. The 
scholar whom 1 picture to myself will learn that 
she is not her own, but that diligent self-culture 
is the condition of a service, great or small, which 
she only can render to society. She will try with 
resolute thoroughness to make some subject her 
own, questioning the facts till they become as it 
were familiar friends, and make knowledge a living 
power. She will win her soul by patience,^' and 
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find assured rest in the eternal realities which lie 
beneath and beyond the changeful shows of life. 
She will gain that sense of one vast Divine life 
revealed through the uniformities of nature, 
through the representative works of art, through 
the prophetic voices of literature, which is strong 
enough to bear all trials and all disappointments 
within and without, and to keep love to man 
unchilled and faith in God invincible. And then 
at last she will pass to her own homo, to bring 
the strength of pure and lofty purposes to those 
who are in danger of losing heart and missing 
their destiny through the temptations of selfish 
struggles. • 

She will pass to her own home. Home is 
already recognised as woman’s kingdom. As the 
home is, so is the nation ; as the woman is, so is 
the home. My last words, then, shall bo the 
expression of a heartfelt desire — which sums up, 
indeed, all I would say — that hereafter many a 
home in Birmingham and elsewhere may witness 
that this school has in its measure hastened the 
coming of a life simpler, nobler, more religious, 
more full “of joy in widest comraonalty spread,” 
than we have hitherto known. As we look for- 
ward to the prospect — it is no dream, but a 
waking vision — the future grows radiant with 
promise. 



THE AIM AND METHOD OF EDUCATION. 

On two former occasions I have endeavoured 
to indicate the general principles of the Christian 
Social Union, and the essential character of the 
Christian law which it is our desire to make the 
rule of our life. To-night I wish to say a few 
words on Education, on its true aim and method. 
The subject is of vital importance to all of us. 
Each generation in its turn forms that which next 
follows, and we ought to be ready to face greater 
sacrifices for the making of the nation than for 
guarding its material interests. What men are 
is more momentous than what they have. As we 
are we use all that is committed to us. 

And to us at the present time the subject is 
of urgent interest. The state has at length 
accepted without reserve the proposition that the 
claim of the people to education is as undeniable 
as their claim to the preservation of their life. It 
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has therefore undertaken the responsibility of 
providing training for all; and the type of edu- 
cation which is adopted must be the dominant 
factor in determining the future of our country. 
Education, by God’s help, makes men, and men 
make the Nation. When we face this issue we 
cannot but ask ourselves with some anxiety: 
Whether we have chosen our system of national 
education, after large and careful thought, as that 
which is most suited to secure the result which 
we deliberately judge to be the best, or have 
drifted into it under the influence of currents of 
popular opinion ? Whether we have patiently 
considered how children are likely to be perma- 
nently affected by that which they arc taught, 
and by the manner of teaching? Whether the 
opportunities of childhood are used as effectively 
as possible for the development of human faculties, 
or exhausted in the premature appropriation of 
borrowed experience? 

Leaving these questions unanswered for the 
present, I will beg you to go back with me to the 
elementary conception of Education, and to take 
account of some facts on which I venture to hope 
that we shall be agreed. 

We shall be agreed, I assume, that the object 
of Education is to train for life, and not for a 
special occupation; to train the whole man for 
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all life, for life seen and unseen, for the unseen 
through the seen and in the seen; to train mm 
in a word and not craftsmen, to train citizens for 
the Kingdom of God. As we believe in God and 
the world to come, these must be master thoughts. 

We shall be agreed further that with this 
object in view, education must be so ordered as 
to awaken, to call into play, to develop, to direct, 
to strengthen powers of sense and intellect and 
spirit, not of one but of all : to give alertness 
and accuracy to observation: to supply fulness 
and precision to language: to arouse intelligent 
S3mipathy with every form of study and occupa- 
tion: to set the many parts and aspects of the 
world before the growing scholar in their unity : 
to open the eyes of the heart to the eternal of 
which the temporal is the transitory sign. 

We shall be agreed again that the elements of 
restraint alike and of personal development which 
enter into education will be used to harmonise 
the social and individual instincts, and to inspire 
the young, when impressions are most easy and 
most enduring, with the sense of fellowship and 
the passion for service. 

We shall be agreed once more that the noblest* 
fruit of education is character, and not acquire- 
ments: character which makes the simplest life 
rich and beneficent, character which for a Christian 
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is determined by a true vision of God, of whom, 
through whom, unto whom, are all things. 

This being agreed, we can form a just idea of 
the proper work of a teacher. He will recognise 
that little children, even under the saddest over- 
growths of evil, still inherit a blessing : that they 
arc, in some sense, what others must become; 
that they have a power of insight into the invis- 
ible: that they were born to see the true, the right, 
the beautiful, and have, as we may humbly trust, 
faculties for apprehending them ; that they feel a 
keen interest in concrete things, through which 
language gains definiteness and power. He will, 
therefore, from tl^ first, encourage them to observe, 
and to describe what they observe, and not com- 
municate at once his own observations: he will 
let things speak to them for themselves — remem- 
bering all the while the mighty sum of things 
for ever speaking ” — even if at first they give an 
uncertain voice. The brief summary of the Creed 
in our Catechism will, as he applies it, serve to 
give a new meaning to nature and to life, and to 
provide (I will dare to say) the necessary clue to 
the perplexities of our present experience. 

At the same time he will strive that their 
knowledge shall be a growth and not a vestment, 
increasing from within and not added from without. 
He will make memory the handmaid of the mind 
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and not its substitute: he will strive that all 
lessons shall, as far as possible, be of life and 
not of books, feeling that "knowledge must be 
incorporated before it is real,” and that all that 
lives is of the living. In this way he will guard 
Against the evil which the Egyptian king foresaw 
was likely to arise from the art of writing, that 
by this men “ would learn many things by hearsay 
without real instruction, and seem to have great 
knowledge, while, for the most part, they would 
be utterly ignorant and unfit for social intercourse, 
having become seeming wise and not truly wise\” 
But, none the less, the teacher, while he lays 
the greatest stress on the devtjlopment of the 
intuitions of his scholars and of their powers of 
observation, will not neglect or disparage the 
splendid inheritance which we have received from 
the past. It is this inheritance in thought as well 
as in life which distinguishes the civilized man 
from the savage. The teacher will therefore use the 
works of the masters of literature to interpret per- 
sonal experience. Through them he will shew that 
there is, as has been said, "a certain humanity 
common to the greatest men with the least,” and 
those who follow him will grow familiar with the% 
golden deeds of heroes and saints, and learn 
through admiration to claim kinship with all who 
1 Plato, PJusdr, 275 A. 
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have best served their race. Little by little they 
will come to know what they owe to their fathers ; 
and in this way they will see that courageous and 
lofty actions are congenial to their true nature, 
and a generous sympathy with things pure and 
lovely and of good report will keep in check their 
baser desires. 

By such subtle and vital influences the teacher 
will cherish in his scholars the graces of humility, 
and obedience, and tenderness, and gratitude, and 
generosity, and reverence. He will guard as far 
as possible the individuality of each one of them, 
and yet impress on each that he is a member of a 
body. He will remember that he is called to be 
a teacher of wisdom, who is the mother of “ fair 
love, and fear, and knowledge, and holy hope^** 
and that in that quaternion knowledge is shewn 
in its due relation to feeling and conduct. And 
he needs the lesson for the support of his largest 
aspirations; for if knowledge alone were the 
teacher's aim, he would foresee how soon differ- 
ences of opportunity must hopelessly divide 

^ Ecclus. xxiv, 18 (A.V.). This beyatiful phrase is no 
part of the LXX. text, and is excluded from B.Y. But it is 
found in all the Latin MSS. (Jerome adopted the Old Latin 
Version in this book without change), in two Greek MSS. and 
in the Complutensian text. It passed from the Vulgate into 
A.V., and is certainly deserving of record. 
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classes of men whom “fair love, and. fear, and 
holy hope ” — 

Hope the paramount duty which Heavij^lays, 

For its own honour, on maii*s suffering h^rt — 

bind together in a noble fellowship. 

From all that has been said it willTb'e cfear 
that Education is a spiritual relationship. It 
becomes oper<ative through sympathy. The per^ 
sonal element in it is supreme. Faith and JfV# 
and religion can only be taught by those whc^^ 
possess them. The teacher indeed communicates 
himself, and then perhaps most effectively when 
he is off his guard. Thus his moral teaching will 
be for the most part indirect : oi^ the one side an 
awakening of the sense of responsibility and on 
the other a welcome of something which is felt to 
belong to the true self. His final appeal will be 
not to ambition, not to self-interest, but to love. 
Two questions will be an adequate test of his 
work. How far and in what way is this task, and 
that discipline likely to affect the character and 
conduct of the scholar by increasing his capacity 
for action and strengthening right motives? 
Whom or what is the child learning to admire, to 
reverence, to love ? * 

It will be said that I have sketched an 
ideal, — an unattainable ideal. But what then ? 
Does the ideal correspond with what we desire, 
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ifith what we have seen ftilfilled with the happiest 
^tesults in this part and that ? And if so, are we 
constrained to confess that many so-called 
ovements in popular Education carry us 
er and farther away from it ? Is it not true 
I the ever-increasing effort to meet the claims 
: definite knowledge, and in the present day to 
technical requirements, tends to obscure the 
^ra^ount object of Education, which, as Bishop 
■jPutler reminded us 150 years ago, is “to put 
children into right dispositions of mind and right 
habits of living, in every relation,” — “ the highest 
relations in which they stand ,” — ** and every 
capacity”? We grow more and more impatient 
of processes which do not yield speedy measur- 
able results. The communication of information 
Vhich can be reproduced with the most complete 
exactness and the least independent thought, is 
coming to be regarded as the teacher’s supreme 
aim. The motives on which the surest reliance is 
placed are anti-social — ^personal emulation, and 
material interest. In some classes competition 
threatens to invade the nursery, and in others 
^^ucation is habitually regarde 1 simply as a 
preparation for industrial coniiiot. Even the 
training of teachers is in danger of becoming 
more and more purely intellectual, and within 
that narrow range more and more mechanical, 
w. 14 
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The reading of great books is, I am informed by 
those who can speak with authority, less common 
in the North in the present day than it was forty 
years ago. The influence upon our working 
classes — to go no further — of the highest litera- 
ture is hardly appreciable. And yet they shew 
keen delight in the noblest ideas when they are 
offered to them, but they have not learned in 
their childhood to recognise the greatness for 
which they were born, to claim the earth and the 
sky with their innumerable marvels for their 
common heritage, and our prophets and poets for 
their friends. 

Now all this concerns us ^.s members of the 
Christian Social Union most deeply. The founda- 
tions of our work must be laid in the beginnings 
of life. We believe that character is the unfailing 
spring of strength to the nation, and of joy to the 
citizen. We believe that “we live” so far as we 
truly live “by admiration, hope and love,"* or to 
express the truth in its final form in the impres- 
sive words of one of the earliest Christian Fathers 
that the “ life of man is the vision of God.** We 
believe that the helplessness of our early years 
represents on the other side our unique capacity 
for being freely moulded to a higher type by ex- 
ternal influences. We believe, according to a 
memorable saying, that “the education of children 
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is the reformation of the world — institutio pueri- 
Us reformatio mundi. We believe that if the 
scope of education is narrowed to the cultivation 
of one part of our nature a disastrous deteriora- 
tion of public and private spirit must follow, and 
that even if our inheritance from the past save us 
from fatal decay we shall be unprepared to fulfil 
the office to which we are called for the service of 
humanity. 

What then we need at the present time with 
a view to our national development is a clear 
view of the nature of Education as the training of 
the whole man — body and soul and spirit — for 
social service thre^gh the harmonious cultivation 
and disciplining of his personal powers. If once 
we are agreed on the aim of the work, the proper 
method for attaining it will soon and surely he 
determined. 

Meanwhile there is much that we can do. It 
need not be said that home is the most effective 
school of character On the duties of home I 
cannot dwell now. But there is a more general 
influence of common tone and habits of which 
serious account ought to be taken. We are at all 
times unconsciously educating others by our own 
example. Our standard of duty in the discharge 
of business and in the use of leisure necessarily 
influences the desires and the actions of those who 
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look to us for guidance. The young are quick- 
eyed critics, and the sight of quiet devotion to 
work, of pleasure sought in common things — and 
all truly precious things are common — will enforce 
.surely and silently some great lessons of school. 
We do not, as far as I can judge, rate highly 
enough our responsibility for the customary 
practices of society. Not infrequently we neutra- 
lise our teaching through want of imagination 
by failing to follow out the consequences of some 
traditional custom. We seem to be inconsiderate 
when we are only ignorant. 

And here I cannot but remark that the right 
use of leisure is an object ef Education not 
second — this is, you remember, the judgment of 
Aristotle — even to the right fulfilment of work. 
In this respect an obligation is laid upon the 
more cultured classes to watch heedfully the 
pattern which they set, lest those who follow them 
at a distance should be corrupted in their amuse- 
ments. We are often told that “the battle of 
Waterloo was won in the playing fields of Eton.” 
Do we consider what that saying means ? Surely 
this, that that which was then most social in our 
Education, that in which the individual was most 
completely lost in the body which he served, was the 
spring of our national strength. We pray that the 
spirit of such games may be the spirit of our life. 
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Some of us again are directly responsible for 
Elementary Education as Managers of Schools or 
Members of School Boards. And here there is a 
priceless, and, as far, as my experience goes, an 
almost unused opportunity of service for laymen. 
The work of the teacher is exhausting and often 
depressing. He requires the encouragement of 
active sympathy. The visits of the clergy are 
naturally regarded as part of their professional 
duty. But if laymen — employers of labour for 
example — shew their personal interest in the 
School, it is to teachers and pupils alike a 
welcome testimony to the public importance of 
their tasks. A recitation or a reading lesson will 
give occasion for kindly counsels from men of 
large experience in affairs. Opportunities will be 
found for creating an interest in local history and 
local treasures, in the flowers, the birds, the 
scenery, the monuments of the neighbourhood. 
Bare walls will be covered with good pictures, 
which, perhaps, more than anything else, stimulate 
a healthy curiosity and enlarge a child's field of 
view. The school will take its true place in the 
common life, and the scholars v ’ll learn to be 
proud of their peculiar heritage, and be filled 
with generous desires which other forms of in- 
struction will afterwards satisfy. 

And perhaps there are some among us who 
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will be able to make yet ampler provision than 
there now is for the effectual training of Teachers. 
Technical, intellectual fitness, which can be tested 
by examination, is only one part of their qualifi- 
cation for their office. For the rest I can see 
nothing which can supply the place of the 
residential Colleges, which offer to students the 
privileges of close companionship, of healthy 
discipline, of social energy, of religious com- 
munion, all the powers in short of a large, varied 
and continuous life, through which the professional 
details of their preparation will be connected with 
wider obligations. 

I have only touched upon subjects which 
admit of manifold development and illustration. 
I have barely indicated, here and there, changes 
which I desire ; but I have said enough, I trust, 
to commend the broader aspects of Education to 
your serious and practical consideration. They 
open out questions more far-reaching in their 
consequences than the questions of present con- 
troversy; and yet there is great danger lest 
judgment upon them should go by default, or 
even that they should be unregarded. 

It has been said, “Look on thy heart and 
write.*' As far as I have been able I have done 
so. I have looked back upon my school time 
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and read afresh the lessons which have lived 
with me through all my days. I have looked 
back upon the years when I endeavoured to 
teach, and noted again the causes of results 
below hope and sometimes beyond hope. In 
both retrospects alike, I have been assured that 
Education is, so far as it is true, of the whole life 
by the whole life. I have been assured that the 
highest is for all in Christ, and . not for any 
privileged class. I have been assured, that when 
we narrow our aim, we wrong our Faith. In this 
assurance I ask you to reflect what you desire to 
provide for shaping the character of the genera- 
tion which will follow you, what sacrifices you 
will gladly make to secure your object ; and for 
your own part I ask you to offer to all whom you 
can reach, as opportunity is given, the best which 
you have, and to claim from them at the begin- 
ning of life the service in which }ou have found 
your highest joy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION. 

It is impossible for nie not to express my 
thankfulness that I am allowed now, at the close 
of life, to welcome here, in Cambridge, the repre- 
sentatives of a gxeat and vigorous society of the 
young, which embodies the desire of my under- 
graduate days fifty years ago, that we who believe 
should seriously endeavour to make our Christian 
Faith the direct rule of our whole life — of our 
social and civic and national life, no less than 
of our personal life — keeping our ideal steadily 
in view while we face the perplexing details of 
conduct. 

No doubt, my friends, you will meet with 
many delays, disappointments, i iluies, in the 
pursuit of your end. Ways winch in prospect 
seem to be full of hope, will be discredited by 
trial. But the confession itself, made humbly in 
the face of God and men, the resolute purpose, 
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the patient inquiry, the sustained thought, the 
unfailing prayer, will in due time justify them- 
selves. 

The Christian Social Union, as I understand 
its constitution, affirms a principle sovereign over 
life. It lays down lines by which we may 
approach and deal with social problems. It im- 
poses on its members grave personal obligations. 

It is, then, of this principle (I.), of these lines 
of inquiry and reflection (II.), of these personal 
obligations (III.), I desire to speak. 

I. 

The principle of our Union is held implicitly, 
by all believers. We ‘‘claim for the Christian 
law the ultimate authority to rule social practice.” 
We cannot claim less. The Christian law, the 
double law of love — love to man springing out 
of love to God : love to God shewn through love 
to man, — interpreted, enforced, made possible by 
the Incarnation, includes in its scope every form 
of human activity. If it does not do so in fact, 
it is only because we have not yet fully mastered 
the meaning of the Faith, which can, indeed, 
only be mastered in many parts and in many 
fashions through the teaching of the Spirit as 
time goes forward. 
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This Christian law is written out in detail 
slowly from age to age; but the truth itselfi 
which the manifold experience of saints and 
prophets prepares for application to common life, 
finds a perfect expression in the simplest summary 
of the lessons of the Creed. If we believe that 
the world, filled with unfathomable mysteries, 
was made by our Father ; that all men, stricken 
and divided as they are by sorrows and strifes, 
were redeemed by our Saviour ; that the people 
of God, wayward and sin-stained, are all hallowed 
by one Spirit, — it is clear that our view of nature, 
of humanity, of God, must differ essentially from 
that of others wl\p do not share our belief. This, 
I say, is clear ; but, as yet, we have not consis- 
tently applied the truth to action. We have not 
studied social and national duties in the light 
of the Creed. We have removed God from the 
world of sense. Our conduct in commercial and 
political life is not habitually an intelligent and 
definite answer to the question, ‘‘What ought I 
to do as a Christian ?” 

It is true that this question is sometimes 
treated as irrelevant. It is s»»id that life is 
complex : that a great part of the fabric of civil 
society with its rules and customs is built out 
of non-Christian elements: that here the Faith 
has no place. I cannot admit the validity of the 
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conclusion. No one can value more highly than 
I do the inheritance which we have received from 
the old world. I know what we owe intellectually 
to Greece, even in the definitions of doctrine. I 
know what wo owe to Roman organization, even 
in the structure of the Christian society. But 
we do not accept this manifold inheritance on 
the independent authority of those from whom 
it has come down to us. We try, or we are 
bound to try, every part of it by the Christian 
rule. We accept as Christians what we do 
accept, welcoming, in prsp>Christian principles 
and institutions, not the creations of philosophers 
or statesmen, but the work of the Word Who 
lighteth every man, “The nations'' had their 
share in the preparation for the Incarnation no 
less than “the people." The treasures of “the 
Gentiles" are as much the treasures of the Christ 
as the treasures of “ Israel." Both are received 
and used in His Name. He hallows the eternal 
element in both. That, in a word, is Christian 
which, in any case, duly represents now the 
application of the teaching and the power of 
Christ's person and work to human circumstances. 
We cannot rest in anything till we come to a 
Divine foundation. So it was that St Paul recog- 
nized the various officers of the Roman Govern- 
ment as “ministers of God." For there is no 
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opposition between "the things of Caesar'* and 
"the things of God:" the latter in one sense 
include the former, and reveal their true character. 
No one who believes that 0/ the Lord and through 
Him and unto Him are all things, can admit that 
there is a final division between the several 
regions of life. 

The same conclusion follows directly from the 
fact that human life is one both personally and 
in its final sum. It is no doubt desirable to 
isolate and to analyze in detail special impulses, 
powers, aims, for purposes of study, with a view 
to the fullest self-development; but, in doing 
this, we deal with abstractions. In living, the 
elements of life cannot be separated. They act 
and react one upon another in indissoluble con- 
nection. The life of the man is one because the 
personality is one. What a Christian does he 
must do as a Christian. He stands before others 
in his whole life as the representative of his 
Faith. 

The life of the man is one, but it is not 
solitary. Man is not a whole, finally and self- 
complete. His unity leads up to i higher unity. 
He is constrained to seek completeness in fellow- 
ship with his fellow-men and with GoD. He 
cannot reach his own perfection except through 
social action. The harmonious development of his 
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is to a social functiou. Wealth 

( in every form,, material, intellectual, moral, has to 
be administered for the common good. God only 
can say of any possession *‘My own.'' As for 
^ourselves, it is made known to us that we are 
members of a Divine body, and become “one man 
(civ) in Christ Jesus” — one man” in whom the 
perfection of every individual is found to be 
contributory to one true human life. 

Looking, then, to thLs revelation of our des- 
tined end, this unity built up of unities, in which 
every variety of gift and effort finds its place, 
we must, as Christians, accept literally, with what- 
ever imperfection of accomplishment, the twofold 
apostolic rule as the standard of our action: 
Whatsoever ye do ,,, do all in the Name of Jesus 
Christ: do all to the glory of God. For believers 
are set to fulfil a double office. They are as salt, 
to save the perishable things of earth from cor- 
ruption : as light, to shew forth the Divine, that 
men may see their good works, and glorify their 
Faiher which is in heaven. 

We are all familiar with this conception of 
the unity of life in the individual and in the 
society ; but, for the most part, we hold it simply 
as an august idea. We do not follow it to its 
consequences. Our beliefs become crystallized 
into formulas. They cease to be living and life- 
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giving forces; yet it is for this end!' they Itre 
given, and the, gift brings with it the necessity 
of untiring endeavour. There can bo no station- 
ariness in human circumstances; and Christianity 
proves its vitality by dealing with new conditions 
of life. 

In this respect it is encouraging to notice that 
the main lines of human progress correspond with 
the fuller apprehension of the Christian con- 
ception of man and men. The Incarnation 
reconciles the partial truths which give power 
to the conflicting theories of Individualism and 
Socialism ; and progi’ess depends on the ever 
clearer and more ejlective recognition of personal 
responsibility and corporate dependence. There 
has been no growth, as far as we can observe, 
in the intellect or virtue of individuals. The 
mastei-s and saints of old times are masters and 
saints for us still. But, as time goes on, the field 
on which intellect and virtue act is enlarged and 
made more fruitful. Wider views of our destiny 
and of our interdependence gain currency. The 
popular environment becomes more favourable to 
the cultivation and diffusion of generous thoughts. 
Then the Spirit brings to the mind of the Church, 
we know not how, some new truth out of the 
depths of the unchanging Gospel which meets 
and satisfies a vague desire. It is so now. The 
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unity of life in Christ, the solidarity of believers, 
their work for the world, are thoughts which 
I have seen rise upon us with fresh hope during 
my own working time. These thoughts, as I 
believe, answer to the trials of the coming age, 
and they are adequate to vanquish them. They 
reveal to us, as we regard them in their manifold 
applications, the full grandeur of our position and 
of our calling in a world disordered by sin. 
When, therefore, we consider the inheritance on 
which we have entered, we shall ask with anxious 
and grateful hearts what we are preparing for 
those who will come after us, children ourselves 
of the past, fathers of the future. Touched by a 
new sense of social obligation, we shall recognize 
that it is for us to bring the latest teachings of 
our Faith to bear with sobering, chastening, 
sustaining force on the thoughts and aspirations 
of our fellow-men : to give calm consistency to 
feelings which are often impatient and undefined: 
to concentrate and transmit the spiritual impulse 
which we have ourselves felt; for humanity can 
be enriched, not only by the accumulations of 
knowledge, which have been handed down 
generation to generation, but also by the spiritual 
energy which is conveyed from soul to soul. We 
shall recognize that it is for us to shew that, as a 
body, we must suffer and rejoice together, and 
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that if wrong be done, he who does it is a greater 
loser than he who bears it. We shall r^ognize 
that it is for us to accept no rest till all men 
become workers together for one end, with oppor- 
tunities corresponding to their powers, and till all 
enjoy according to their capacity the whole life 
which they help to support. 

IL 

How, then, shall we fulfil this overwhelming 
charge ? How shall we bring our Oospel to bear 
on the evils of the time ? Is fulfilment possible ^ 
The past history of^ the Church will save us from 
some mifiapprehoiisions and disappointments, 
while we maintain an answer of unwavering hope. 

Looking back we see, however imperfectly, 
that God has revealed Himself through the Holy 
Spirit sent in Christs Name, who takes of that 
which is Christ's and declares it unto us, and 
carried forward one growing purpose. We see, 
also, that He has often brought about results 
different from those which His instruments de- 
signed. We see that the present is the preparation 
which His Spirit makes for the future. Nothing 
leads us to think that we may look for rapid 
changes, still less for painless victories. Nothing 
indicates that the Lord proposed to take sorrow 
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out of life : He came not to make life easier but 
to make it nobler. 

Even if man by his self-will had not hindered 
the normal fulfilment of the design of God, it is 
evident that society could only have advanced 
little by little towards its goal. It could not, as 
we regard it, have been created complete or made 
complete all at once. As it is, progress has been 
achieved through wars, revolutions, conflicts. 
Every nation is founded on the ruins of earlier 
civilizations. No organization of society is per- 
manent. Provision must be made for change 
without intermission. But not to enter on the 
perplexed questi<ms suggestede by these irregular 
movements, we tui*n to the problems of industrial 
life with which we are more directly concerned. 
Here it is said that we are on surer ground, that 
the “economic laws'’ to which they are subject 
are “ founded on the characteristic attributes of 
human nature.” The statement leaves much to 
be desired in precision, but looking only at its 
general scope it is obvious that it would be more 
correct to say that economic laws arc generaliza- 
tions from the observation of the conduct of 
average men at particular times and places under 
a particular aspect. Even if they answer to 
human nature as it is in the full sense of the 
phrase, we cannot forget the call which heralded 
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the Gospel, ^eravoelre — a call which required of 
the hearers, not only repentance for the past, but 
a complete change of mind, so that they should 
place God, and not man, at the centre of their 
moral system. As believers in the Risen Christ, 
we believe in a new birth. 

But, as a matter of fact, the end and the 
motive which are presupposed in present economic 
theory have not been universally recognized. 
Material wealth has not always been treated as 
the supreme object of human endeavour. It was 
not so regarded in Greece or Rome when they 
were greatest, nor in the Middle Ages. Self- 
interest, as distinguished fiom social service, has 
not always been the master-motive of men. If 
we carry our thoughts back to the ancient world, 
we shall see that the abolition of slavery once 
appeared to be as incompatible with the pro- 
ductiveness of industry as the abolition or definite 
restriction of competition appears to be now in 
common opinion. 

In any case, such “laws’^ declare what actually 
is, and not what ought to be: they convey limited 
information, and not either moral judgments or 
commands. We must, therefore, take account of 
them, but not necessarily accept them as deter- 
mining our action. They shew what we shall 
gain or suffer under certain conditions, but the 
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hope of gain and the fear of suffering are not the 
only forces which influence our conduct. It may 
easily happen, as in the United States, that other 
than economic {i.e. chreniatistic) considerations 
will determine the policy of a nation. , 

Yet more, in considering the problems of 
industry, we have to take account of the dis- 
tribution of wealth no less than of the production 
of wealth. Methods of action which are most 
effective for production may be unfavourable to 
equitable distribution. At the same time, methods 
which provide for more equitable distribution may 
so limit production that employer and employed 
will alike suffer. There will be need, therefore, 
from time to time, of a careful adjustment of 
forces which tend in different directions, in order 
to obtain a result which shall be adequately 
remunerative to capital and just to labour in 
every form. 

The questions which are thus opened admit of 
various answers under different circumstances. 
There is, then, nothing inconsistent with what we 
know of the motives by which men are swayed, 
and of industrial history, in endeavouring to 
improve the conditions of labour through the 
influence of public opinion which may finally be 
embodied in law. For we cannot rightly limit 
the function of the State to the administration of 
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retributive justice, or to the repression of crime, 
or to the furtherance of the material prosperity of 
a people. It must deal in some way with the 
circumstances of social life, with pauperism, with 
the unemployed, with intemperance, with im* 
purity, with gambling, with marriage, with 
parental and filial responsibilities. The Christian, 
therefore, as Christian, cannot but have something 
to say on these topics. The State embodies in 
the temporal order the principles which belong to 
the spiritual order so far as they have been 
recognized in common life. Organizati(>n, as we 
fully admit, cannot of itself make good men, but 
it can lessen tempj}ations and enforce considerate- 
ness, and direct the labours of the good into right 
channels. The Christian, therefore, I repeat, as 
Christian, will take his full part in preparing for 
the amelioration of the conditions of men no less 
than for their conversion. He will in due measure 
strive to follow, under the limitations of his own 
labour, the whole example of his Lord, who 
removed outward distresses and satisfied outward 
wants, even as He brought spiritual strength and 
rest to the weak and weary. Jiloreover, this 
effort, based upon resolute thought, belongs to 
the completeness of the religious life of the 
Christian. For the discipline of his whole nature 
he must claim his proper part in affairs. Such 
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action is necessary alike for the well-being of the 
nation and of th^ citizen. The Greek Empire 
perished because the faith of the people found no 
exercise in the service of the State. 

Wo shall, then, mindful of the Christian ideal, 
strive, on the one hand, without impatience and 
without intermission, to secure the richest variety 
of service among citizens for the good of the 
commonwealth ; and we shall strive, on the other 
hand, to make the conditions of labour for the 
humblest worker such that he may find in it the 
opportunity of a true human life. To take part 
in class movements on class grounds will be im- 
possible for those who believe^ that the highest 
welfare of the body is the highest welfare of all 
the members. To sacrifice the future to the 
present will be impossible for those who feel that 
we are sharers in one life which reaches through 
time and beyond it. 

In the prospect of such obligations it is clear 
how wide, how penetrating, how sympathetic must 
be the inquiries through which our judgment will 
be formed. Our own experience must convince 
us that great en’ors and great evils come from 
want of consideiation — “the only eye of the soul,’^' 
as Law said, — and from want of social imagination. 
We habitually interpret circumstances by the 
effect which they would have upon ourselves ; we 
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confuse material poverty with the conditions 
under which some poor liver; transfer without 
reflection to modern life rules whaeh expressed in 
a different state of things the principles that we 
still hold. Almsgiving in apostolic times, and 
interest in the Middle Ages, are essentially 
ditiFerent in character from what we call by the 
same names. Wc forget that right action is for 
the most part determined by a proportion between 
eternal principles and the changing conditions of 
a complex life. We cannot appeal to the past to 
relieve us from the responsibility of unwearied 
study of the moral history, and of the present 
state, and of the^ possibilities of ourselves and of 
our fell->w-men. Material advantages, apart from 
the corresponding intellectual and moral qualifi- 
cations, are no blessings. They cannot be kept or 
won, unless men are themsehes to match. That 
which is best at any particular time, is not that 
which is ideally best, but that which tends on the 
whole to advance the general movement towards 
the ideal. 

This being so, it follows that no one student, 
no one line of study, no one school of thought, no 
one type of character can secure that mastery of 
the facts which we require in order to take the 
next step in social reform rightly. We require 
the help of all who recognize that oui* Christian 
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"Faith must rule our whole life. Such a com- 
Ibination of thinkers and workers, wide as our 
Church, will give practical definiteness to our 
ideal and solidity to our judgment. But for the 
present, at least, our corporate work is not action, 
hut preparation for action. I have indeed — 
probably we all have — plans for action in which 
I place confident trust, but it is, I know, far more 
important to confess our great principle, and to 
gain for it a wide and intelligent welcome, than 
to press forward special reforms which a majority 
may favour. 

It is, indeed, unnecessary to dwell on the 
perils of hasty legislation. To expect stable 
progress from legislation alone, is like expecting 
human perfection from the conquests of science. 
Legislation is often a mere appeal to force under 
the influence of some season of excitement. So 
far as it is effective without the intelligent 
support of public opinion, it impairs, if it does 
not destroy, the moral value of the action which 
it controls. So far as it is ineffective, it injures 
the general respect for law. Legislation is the 
last and not the first thing in social reform. Its 
proper function is to register each successive 
advance in the popular conception of the just 
conditions of life. It is with this conception we 
have first to deal We need, in fact, far more to 
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refonn the unwritten laws of social intercouxs®^ 
than to alter the statute book. Let a welP 
considered judgment first be formed and find 
acceptance, and it will soon receive adequate 
and authoritative expression. The lessons taught 
by spontaneous generosity will be embodied in 
law. The law will then serve for the develop- 
ment of freedom ; and “ I must,” will suggest 
the further question “What ought I to do?” 

Conscious, therefore, of the infinite power of 
the message which is committed to us, and of 
the vast scale of the Divine work, we shall take 
careful account of our contemporaries and of “the 
greater number ”^who will come after us. We shall 
scrupulously avoid every action or type of action 
which would impair the vigour of individuality 
or imperil the character of our children. We 
shall accept no swift success, gained by the least 
distrust of the wisdom, or of the laws, or of 
the sovereignty of God. The lessons of the 
Temptation will be present before us. We shall 
remember how, after the Resurrection — after the 
Passion— the Lord claimed as His own more than 
Satan offered: All authority, H said, hath been 
given to Me in heaven, and on earth. It follows 
that the type of our common action will be that 
of the Early Church, spontaneous, from within, 
vital. The work of the Christian reformer is 
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that of the sower, and not that of the conqueror. 
This was, and it is still, a main part of the 
mystery of the parable. The secret of Christ's 
victory is the secret of the victory of His disciples. 
The redemption of Society is through sacrifice. 
We might have supposed that it would have 
been otherwise, and that it would not have been 
necessary still to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven through many tribulations. But there 
has not been, nor can theie be, any withdrawal 
of the command by which we are charged to take 
up our cross. The Incarnation reveals the ideal 
of creation. The Passion reveals the way by 
which the ideal must be attained. 

We start from self-sacrifice, and we claim it. 
Perhaps, hitherto, we have not recognized, as 
we must do, the necessity and the power of 
the appeal. Reforms which are effective must 
develop and strengthen character ; and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice can be quickened and spread. In 
this lies the characteristic energy of the Christian 
Faith ; for all experience shews that the Christian 
Faith is able to strengthen indefinitely the forces 
which tend to modify selfish and material motives. 
No doubt such methods of action as I have in-* 
dicated seem, to our hasty zeal, to be slow in 
their operation; but they will enable us to win 
our souls in patience, and to convince the world. 
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III. 

At the same time, we have each our own 
work. As a Society, we shall unite in the clear 
and unwavering affirmation of our principle and 
of our end, in the diligent prosecution of many- 
sided study, and in the watchful formation pf 
opinion. Meanv'hile, for ourselves personally 
the way of action can be made plain. Our 
influence lies in the giving of our life. But we 
can give ourselves only as (in one sense) we are 
our own and as we are. We must ascertain our 
highest duty by resolute questioning, and then 
face it. If, as J have maintained, no devotion 
to the highest private interests can absolve us 
from public service, it is no less true that no 
devotion to public service can absolve us from 
the obligation of private discipline. The single 
will touched by the Spirit of God is the only 
moral force. For those who have the charge or 
the opportunity of teaching, the acceptance of 
formal rules and a conventional standard can 
bring no rest. The powder of teaching comes 
only through continuous learning, and there is 
incalculable peril in seeming to acquiesce in 
customs which we do not approve. All that 
depends on individual choice — our recreations, 
our expenditure-can be brought to one test. 
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which we are generally able to apply : Does this 
or that help me to do my work more effectively? 
To us most literally, even if the confession 
overwhelms us with shame, whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin. 

And here the clergy have a special part and 
a special advantage. All their social, public 
work — and for them, as for others, some share in 
public work is an essential part in their Christian 
life — will be done in the light of their ordination 
vows. This being so, they are guided and 
sustained by the unique charge which is laid 
upon them to concentrate their studies on Holy 
Scripture. For the charge cai^ies with it the 
obligation of paying devout attention to the facts 
of human experience. In one dominant aspect, 
Scripture is the manifold record of the Divine 
education of the world. The most careful in- 
vestigation of the circumstances of life helps to 
the understanding of the Bible, and the most 
careful investigation of the Bible helps to the 
understanding of the mysteries of life. The 
Old Testament invests social, economic, political 
problems with a sacred dignity. The voices of 
lawgiver and prophet guide us to their eternal* 
lessons. At the same time, the New Testament 
keeps ever before men the terrible realities of 
sin, the power of the Redemption as a spiritual 
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force, and the supreme fact of the presence 
among us of a living, speaking, ruling GoJt). 
Those, then, who have this 'Divine library' as 
the source and rule of their teaching will be 
enabled — nay, they will be constrained — to place 
the questions, which are too often made battle- 
cries of conflicting parties, in the serener light 
of their human, their Divine, significance. They 
will point to the infinite element which is 
included in common things, and shew that hope 
lies in the conquest of sin and not in the removal 
of some of its consequences. They will seek 
to understand through pastoral intercourse the 
sorrows and the ^pirations of thoughtful artisans, 
the anxieties and trials of men of affairs, and 
gain even for novel and unpopular theories a 
patient hearing from those who instinctively con- 
demn them; for it is the disregard of another’s 
thoughts, and not the rejection of them, which 
embittera. They will neglect no opportunity 
of bringing together representatives of different 
classes with a view to strengthening the sense of 
fellowship by mutual understanding. They will 
enforce the weight of personal lesponsibility — 
the responsibility of emplojer and employed, of 
buyer and seller, of landlord and tenant ; and the 
reality of our social connexion as partners in one 
Redemption, brethren and sisters in one Lord. 
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They will trace out the many offices of the one 
' life in which we all share, and so in their measure 
keep effort at its highest level, and give to routine 
labour its proper dignity. They will shew that 
every connexion of man and man involves a form 
of human fellowship, and cherish and develop 
and deepen the sacred relations of the family in 
which all the relations of social life find their 
root. They will present untiringly to men a 
perfect ideal and an effective motive — a motive 
able to overcome the spiritual indifference which 
paralyses the highest powers of the nation, and 
to kindle a passion for things noble and just 
and gracious. They will, in ft word, maintain 
naturally in the fulfilment of their office the 
religious basis of all life, and lay upon the 
consciences of their hearers to determine the 
application of the Faith to the circumstances of 
their own daily work. 

The consummation for which we thus look 
and work and pray, when every nation shall 
reach its own perfection through the perfection 
of every part, and the nations shall bring together 
the tribute of their glory into the sanctuary of 
God, may seem to be far off. Yet it is strength 
and peace to fix our eyes upon it as it has been 
made known to us. There is the permanence of 
essential vitality in great ideas and great ideals. 
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largest range, gathers into one sovereign and 
eternal fact the greatest thoughts which men 
can conceive of their duty and of their destiny, 
reconciling the saddest results of human sin with 
the assurance of Divine victory. 

The Christian Faith — it is to this, to this 
only, I have ventured to appeal without reserve 
in all that I have said. I cannot find any other 
sufficient stay for the infinite hope for which we 
were born. And it is, I believe, of paramount 
importance at the present time that those who 
believe in Christ as a personal and present Lord 
should also confess Him when in their hearts 
they recognize His Presence. Such confession is 
the very life of our Union. We hold that the 
most perplexing riddles of the world, the last 
sorrows of earth, find their solution in the Gospel 
of Christ Incarnate, Crucified, Ascended, through 
the Spirit sent in His Name. We must not for 
one moment allow our position to be in doubt. 
We have nothing of our own to offer ; we desire 
to let the glory of God be seen. We do not 
make Christ King ; He is King — King and 
Priest: we simply declare His work, arid claim 
for Him His Sovereignty. 



THE CHRISTIAN LAW. 


The fundamental principle of the Christian 
Social Union is “ to claim for the Christian Law 
the ultimate authority to rule social practice.'^ But 
what is *'the Christian Law''? We are often 
reminded that Christ left no code of command- 
ments. It is in Him — in His Person and His 
work — the Law lies. He has given indeed for our 
instruction some applications of the negative pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue to the New Order. He 
has added some illustrations of positive duties, 
almsgiving, prayer, fasting. He has set up an 
ideal and a motive for life ; and, at the same time, 
He has endowed His Church with spiritual power, 
and has promised that the Paraclete, sent in His 
Name, shall guide it into all the Truth. 

The Christian Law, then, is the embodiment 
of the Truth for action in forms answering to the 
conditions of society from age to age. The em- 
bodiment takes place slowly, and it can never be 
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complete. It is impossible for us to rest indolently 
in the conclusions of the past. In each generation 
the obligation is laid on Christians to bring new 
problems of conduct and duty into the Divine 
light, and to find their solution under the teaching 
of the Spirit. 

The unceasing effort to fulfil the obligation 
establishes the highest prerogative of man, and 
manifests the life of the Church. From this effort 
there can be no release ; and the effort itself be- 
comes more difficult as human relations grow 
fuller, wider, more complex. 

But none the less, as we look back, we can 
trace progress towards the Christian ideal. The 
history of the Church is a series of ethical vic- 
tories, but the latest is not final. It is true that 
the earliest types of saintly character are not 
surpassed, but the type is more widely spread, 
and guarded by more complete intelligence. At 
the same time each advance reveals in men new 
capacities and new powers. Personal, social, poli- 
tical activity all belong essentially to man as maw, 
to Christians as Christians, though the spheres 
in which they are severally exercised are opened 
successively during the growth of humanity — 
“the man who lives and learns for over” — and the 
believer in due course meetKS in each the Incarnate 
Word ; and, as he looks to Him, finds guidance by 

16—2 
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the application of the same unchanging facts to 
his proper work. If sin had not entered into the 
world, man’s movement towards his goal would 
have come, as we conceive it, through a gradual 
and harmonious interpretation of nature and life. 
As it is, his progress is through conflict and con- 
quest, not without checks and reversea 

In this conflict we have our part. What the 
part is will appear from a review of our position 
in the light of the Christian Faith, even as our 
fathers found theirs. For as time goes on, man’s 
conception of the Faith is deepened, and his 
knowledge of the limitations and issues of human 
action is enlarged. Thus the .old questions are 
proposed afresh to each generation : Is the present 
order according to the mind of Christ ? If not, 
and as far as it is not, are we preparing to remedy 
the evils which distress us ? We alone can answer 
the questions for ourselves; and as we reflect 
upon them we shall find that our intellectual 
interest in the Gospel and its moral influence are 
quickened together. “ In all real and pennanent 
religious reformations,” it has been said most 
truly, “there has been a positive advance in 
morality^” It cannot be otherwise. Christ, who 

1 R. W. Dale, The Evangelical Revival, p. 8X. Dr Dale has 
developed in this book with great power many thoughts which 
1 have only indicated. 
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is Lord of Truth, is also Lord of life. He claims 
authority over our conduct no less than over our 
belief. Christian doctrine and Christian morality 
alike belong to i;he supc^matural order. The true 
expression of the one and of the other can only be 
gained by study and faith. The desire to do right 
does not bring the sense of what is right. “Things 
which are impossible with men are possible with 
God.’* The words of prophets and apostles, the 
words of Christ Himself, cannot be vain words. 
If the Lord bids us “ be perfect as our heavenly 
Father is perfect,” it is well for us to remember 
that He gives the overwhelming command in the 
form of a promise. In faith, then, we are bound 
to study unweariedly '‘how to apply the moral 
truths and principles of Christianity to the social 
and economic difficulties of the present time.” It 
is through such patient study only that we can 
gain a right perception of the C^%ristian Law for 
ourselves. And if we find that we are driven to 
and fro by the current of events, it is a warning 
that we must ask yet again whether we have 
indeed faced the problems which our circum- 
stances (sreB,te — the problems, that is, which are 
offered for our solution. 

At no time has the inquiry been more neces- 
sary than now. I have myself lived through a 
silent revolution, which is irrevocable because it 
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has not been wrought by force. The ‘‘great 
industry,” free and universal education, the wide 
diffusion of political power, have made a new 
England. And the contrast between the England 
into which I was born and the England in which 
my work is closing constrains me to inquire, not 
without sadness, whether we Christians have con- 
sidered the new duties which spring out of the 
new order : whether we have heard the clear voice 
of the Christian Law. 

Let me endeavour to illustrate my meaning 
by indicating some of the problems which each of 
these great changes has raised, problems for 
which the Christian Law must find the ultimate 
solution. 

1. Have we, then, studied with deliberate 
and farseeing care the opportunities and dangers 
of the new forms of manufacture, commerce, trade? 
The “great industry” has destroyed the old rela- 
tions of employers and employed : it has altered 
the relations of both to the consumer: it has 
intensified competition. We cannot, it is true, 
restore the personal connexions which gave human 
interests to business in the old order; but can no 
moral use be made of the great and stable organ-* 
izations of capital and labour ? Surely these offer 
scope for the effective representation of both on 
voluntary councils, in which the conditions of 
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employment may be discussed with due regard to 
the present and to the future, to home and foreign 
production and demand, and that with a full 
knowledge of the difficulties and needs felt on 
both sides. 

I do not presume to say how the antagonism 
of classes can be finally removed, but I do say 
that one thing has never disappointed my hope. 
I have never been allowed to see men brought 
together in equal social intercourse who have 
supposed themselves to be irreconcilably separa- 
ted by interests and feelings, without noticing at 
least the beginnings of the victory of larger 
human sympathies over the narrownesses of class. 
And this experience is not without importance 
at a time when the wage-earning masses are 
beginning to range themselves against the owners 
of land and of the means of production. For 
those to whom the stewardship of these great 
possessions is committed h^vc still a natural 
opportunity of shewing how their endowments 
enable them to serve best the common good. I 
cannot think that the phrase “industrial war*' 
describes the position in which men ought to 
stand to one another who are engaged in a 
common service to their kind. We only need to 
look forward a little to see what unrestrained 
competition must mean in the end. Regarding 
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the question from the other side, do we pur- 
chasers reflect what cheapness means : what 
fashion means ? Do we reckon in the cost of our 
necessaries or our luxuries the weary hours of 
exhausting labour, the uncertainty and irregu- 
larity of employment, caused by our caprice, the 
alternations of excessive strain and enforced 
idleness, the wanton destruction of many of the 
most beautiful creatures of God? 

Such questions extend over a large part of 
our life. They ought to be answered with 
adequate knowledge. As Christians we are called 
to exercise a benevolent kingship over nature, 
and to fulfil the claims of fellowship towards men. 
Must we go to Uganda to learn that all labour 
demands from us the response of gratitude^? 

2. Again: have we studied in the light of 
the Christian Law the responsibilities which are 
thrown upon us by the spread of education with 
increased facilities for movement, intercourse, 
criticism? Under such circumstances the instinct 
of imitation gives to example an exceptional 
power, and we can understand how times of 
reform are times also of discontent. Fresh wants 

^ Bishop Tucker told me that it is the custom there for one 
who passes another, mending the road or working in a field, to 
salute him with words which we may well lay to heart, “ Many 
thanks; well done.” 
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ate felt by the poorer which are not easily satis- 
fied. Are those of us to whom larger means have 
been given, careful to use them so as to create no 
oSences or temptations for others? Are our 
entertainments, for example, such as are fitted to 
give guidance to those in whom the desire for 
social pleasures has been quickened ? The old 
feasts were sacrifices. For Christians all meals 
have something of a sacramental character. In 
the earliest Christian pictures it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish the social meal from a 
Eucharist. 

Or, looking at our obligations in another light, 
how far do we make occasions for emphasizing the 
human as distinguished from the commercial value 
of education, training powers of observation and 
imagination and opening the many sources 

“Of joy in widest commonalty spread”? 

How far do we seek to prepare those who will 
come after us for reasonable delight in nature 
and art as revelations of spiritual truth ? For if 
these great and universal teachers are to give 
their message, the student must “grow to match*' 
them. How far do we, both in act and word, seek 
to temper the passion for excitement, out of which 
spring some of our great social sins, and commend 
the quiet joys of the country which, if duly felt, 
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may win back to their old homes men who have 
been carried away by the stir and turmoil of 
towns ? 

3. Yet once more: the extension of political 
power to the masses of our countrymen, forces us 
to weigh hcedfully our share in national and 
imperial affairs. We can now hardly fail to in- 
quire what obligations are laid upon us by the 
habitual prayer *'that it may please God to 
give to all nations, unity, peace, and concord.** 
Christianity is not allied to any form of govern- 
ment, but, none the less, Christians, as citizens, 
are bound to secure, if they may, that form which, 
as they believe, will best enable their country to 
fulfil its service to the race. For India and our 
Colonies must keep ever before us the conception 
of humanity, made up of many peoples, each 
charged with special gifts for the good of the 
whole, many peoples which the sense of one 
manifold service to God is alone able to unite. 

And in this connexion some of us must have 
noticed with thankfulness that a statesman, cold 
and reserved for the most part, has, within the 
last few days, expressed the hope that — 

*‘tho limited co-operation of the great Powers — a co- 
operation inspired by the dangers and exigencies of our 
time — may bring a solution of some of the most formidable 
problems that oppress us, and, above all, in due time 
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enable us to put a stop to that condition of armed peace 
which presses now on the industries of the world/* 

Enough lias been said to shew, if only in a 
bare and partial enumeration, that the last sixty 
years have brought before us grave and perplexing 
problems which call for anxious study in the light 
of the Christian Law. It is evident that they 
concern not a class only, but the whole nation — 
the whole life of the nation. They concern us 
above all men. “All things,’' 8t Paul says, “ are 
your’s, and ye are Christ’s" (1 Cor. iii. 23). So 
it is that, in a time full of pathetic doubts and 
questionings, it is our duty to appeal to the 
transcendent truths of our Faith ; and for this 
reason the Christian Social Union presses the 
problems on the thought of Christians as Christ- 
ians, and claims their co-operation in meeting 
them according to the dictates of the Christian 
Law. 

The Union is a Social Unixui : it aims, that is, 
at dealing with the social side of the Christian 
life Modern thought has gone beyond, without 
forgetting, the individualistic lessons of the last 
three centuries. But hitherto we have not rea- 
lized the lessons which flow from the newly- 
awakened sense of our fellowship as Christians 
and as men. A recognized social ideal is one of 
our sorest needs. Our ordinary conduct at present 
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wants decision and unity. To assist, however 
humbly, in shaping this ideal, in giving reality to 
the Christian Law, is the aim of the Christian 
Social Union. We have the elements of our 
work made ready for us. The Evangelical revival 
taught effectually personal responsibility for work. 
The Oxford revival taught, in part at least, the 
truth of our corporate unity. It remains to bring 
the two facts together, so as to make work co- 
operation, and to give definiteness to a type of 
life characteristic of our time and yet above time. 

The Union aflBrms a principle, enforces an 
obligation, confesses a Divine Presence. It has 
no programme of immediate reforms. Members 
reserve their freedom of opinion, and use it ; but 
it would be disastrous if the Union itself were to 
be identified with a party or with a class. The 
ideal, which we dimly see, involves the highest 
good of all ; and with a view to its attainment we 
ask the counsel of all, of clergy and laity, of 
wage-earners and capitalists, that through their 
manifold experience the claims of righteousness 
may be defined more exactly and its sovereignty 
enforced. 

In the pursuit of this great end we need the 
strength of fellowship. We were not made mem- 
bers of the Church to live alone : “ In Christ we 
are one man.” And at the present time it is 
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urgently required that Christians should in some 
way openly acknowledge their peculiar respon- 
sibility. In the first age the Church stood 
out clearly before the world. Its light was 
unmistakable. It witnessed to the truth by its 
very existence. There was no need for individual 
testimony. But the case is not so now. The 
Church and the world are externally confused, 
though they are essentially separated by an 
impassable gulf. For the motives, the aims, 
the powers of the one lie in the eternal and 
unseen order, of the other in the seen and the 
transitory. It follows that we are called to affirm 
the difference, and to justify our faith by its 
works; while the warning rings in our ears, 
What do ye more than others?*’ If we obey 
the call, God will fulfil His purpose through us. 
The motive to which we appeal, the aim towards 
which we strain, the power in which we trust, are 
all spiritual. But, at the same time, we labour 
under the conditions of earth which the Incarna- 
tion has revealed in their true nature. 

While, therefore, we do not believe that the 
happiest physical environment can regenerate 
men, we do believe that physical misery tends 
to imbrute them, and that, even if they escape 
the degradation, it is contrary to the will of God. 
The neglect of Lazarus by his rich neighbour was 
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not less condemned because Lazarus was carried 
by angels into Abraham’s bosom. 

We believe also that certain physical conditions 
are favourable to a generous character, and that 
the well-being of the nation is measured by the 
character of its citizens and not by the accumula- 
tion of material wealth. Moreover, in regard to 
wealth itself, we believe that the problems of 
distribution — however difficult they may be — are 
of no less national importance than the problems 
of production. 

We do not, as I have said, trust to material 
improvements for the fulfilment of the Christian 
Law, though the Christian Law may require 
them ; and we do not trust to legislation. We 
are content to leave the decision of personal duty 
in detail with those who, looking to the eternal in 
the Person of Christ, find no rest till “ they are 
persuaded in their own mind’' with full assurance. 
There was no social polemic in the apostolic age, 
but we cannot believe that Onesimus continued 
to be a slave. 

Yet none the less we recognize that legislation 
has its place in the moral progress of nations. It 
records and gives distinctness to the judgments* 
of the popular conscience. It serves as a school- 
master for the immature and the undisciplined. 
Just laws are an elementary lesson in righteous- 
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ness. They cannot create love, but they can 
support the weak, defend the helpless, repress 
wrong, remove stumbling-blocks, lessen tempta- 
tions. Civil laws are set primarily for the lawless 
and the evil-doer. They furnish no standard of 
duty. Immeasurably beyond them is the un- 
written law, shaped silently and unceasingly 
through the life of the Church, to which the 
Christian renders a glad obedience, answering 
with his spirit to the Spirit of QoD. 

The sanction of this Law is not fear of punish- 
ment, but that self-suiTender to an ever-present 
Lord, of those who are His slaves at once and 
His friends, which is perfect freedom. This Law 
animates the heart of him who receives it with 
the invigorating truth that character is formed 
rather by what we do than by what we refrain 
from doing. It requires that every personal gift 
and possession should minister to the common 
welfare, not in the way of ransom, or as a forced 
loan, but as an offering of love. It reaches to the 
springs of action, and gives to the most mechanical 
toil the dignity of a Divine service. It makes the 
strong arm co-operate in one work with the warm 
heart and the creative brain. It constrains the 
poet and the artist to concentrate their magnifi- 
cent powers on things lovely and of good report, 
to introduce us to characters whom to know is a 
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purifying discipline, and to fill the souls of coittnl^n 
men with visions of hidden beauty ami memories 
of heroic deeds. It enables us to lift up our eyes 
to a j^ti^em of human society which we haasre not 
yet to contemplate, a pattern which answers 
the constitution of man as he was made in the 
l^vin^ image to gain the Divine likeness. It 
f(^bids us to seek repose till, as far as lies in us, 
all labour is seen to be not a provision for living, 
but a time human life; all education a preparation 
for the vision of God here and hereafter; all 
political enterprise a conscious hastening of the 
time when the many nations shall walk in the 
light of the holy city, and the kings of the earth 
bring their glory into it. 

This is the Christian Law, unfailing, unlimited, 
answering to each question of the enlightened 
conscience with a sure voice, the inspiration and 
not the check of our vital energies, the Law which 
we claim to be the ultimate authority to rule 
social practice, the Law which it is the privilege 
of each one of us, relying on the Spirit of a 
speaking Lord, whose we are only and wholly, to 
bring to richer fulness through our own experi- 
ence, and to commend to the world by the 
teaching of our own life. 

As we welcome the privilege and use it in the 
sight of men frankly, simply, faithfully, claiming 
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help as sharers wi^ us in our birthright, we 
shall in due measure, in spite of innumerable 
weaknesses and failures, convert the necessity of 
change under which we live into the roalin^ion 
of a Divine growth, and hasten the Kingdonqi of 
God. ^ ’ 


w. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE IDEAL. 

Great ideas are of necessity slowly defined 
and slowly embodied, and, for the most part, 
through partial errors and failures. It has been 
so with the idea of Co-operation. When we 
consider the scope and the power of this idea, 
which is a master principle of life, it cannot 
appear strange to us that it has been found to 
be larger and more difficult of realization than it 
was supposed to be at first, and that successive 
embodiments have fallen very far short of the 
true conception, and in some degree missed it 
altogether. Co-operation, in its simplest sense, 
expresses the right organization of labour. Labour 
is the condition of healthy life, and labour ought 
never to be vain or conflicting. But co-operation 
is more than this. Co-operation defines the right 
relation, not only of the members of a society one 
to another, but of men as men bound t(^ether in 
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the fellowship of one nature, one life, one destiny. 
Co-operation is the harmonious action of n^tn and 
classes and nations, bringing together the ripe 
results of their powers, their endowments, their 
opportunities for the good of the race, as fellow- 
workers for the establishment of a Divine unity, 
the crown of common service, and the reward of 
individual labour. 

It may be said that the end of co-operation to 
which I have pointed is unattainable. At any 
rate, I do not think that it will be said that it is 
undesirable. And if we agree as to the ideal 
towards which human endeavour ought to be 
directed, we shall have a test of progress. 

Such a test is not superfluous. Few words 
are used more confidently or exultingly, at the 
present day, than progress;” but I cannot re- 
member ever to have met with a clear definition 
of it. It does not follow that, if we are moving 
quickly, we ai’e moving towards our desired goal. 
Change is not necessarily improvement. The 
accumulation of the instruments and means of 
living may destroy life : at the most they supply 
facilities for action ; they include no assurance or 
promise of action which we should deliberately 
approve. 

I admit that we are commonly satisfied with 
a narrowen view of co-operation. T admit that, 

17—2 
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as yet, we have hardly approached the question 
of co-operation under its loftiest form in regard to 
the special fitnesses of the several nations for the 
fulfilment of special services to the race. But 
none the less I lay stress on the widest application 
of the principle. The whole influences the least 
part. The least part gains its proper dignity from 
the whole. If we are to estimate rightly the value 
of a single step, we must know and remember our 
end. 

There are, indeed, two opposite lines of move- 
ment in social change which find advocates among 
us, the one towards uniformity of conditions, the 
other towards the development of personal differ- 
ences; two opposite motives on which reformers 
rely, the immediate interest of the individual 
and the final good of the society; two opposite 
standards of success, material prosperity and 
nobility of character. We must, then, make our 
choice between these rival views of the aims and 
methods of life, before we can speak rightly of 
progress. Progress in regard to one is retro- 
gression in regard to the other. Nor will the 
choice be diflScult if we look away from the 
perplexing tumults of the day to the majestic 
record of nature and history. In the annals of 
life, as we can read them, there is a steady 
increase in the distinctness of parts and in the 
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complexity of the whole: in the development of 
man there is a continual triumph of social interests 
over personal interests, as far as they fall within 
the range of our observation : in the final judgment 
of the world character is set before wealth as the 
most precious treasure of humanity. 

As labourers together, therefore, for progress 
we shall guard ourselves from sacrificing the whole 
to the part, or the future to the present, or the 
spiritual to the material. We shall strive to 
secure that each man, each class, each nation 
shall be enabled to bring to mankind that which 
is its proper service, without jealousy and without 
reserve ; that the power of a wider vision and a 
larger sympathy shall control and discipline the 
impulses to selfish aggrandisement ; that the lofti- 
est thoughts shall find a natural home in every 
family. 

For us, human progress, in a word, will be the 
advance *'in many parts and in many fashions” 
towards the realization of that corporate life to 
the fulness of which every man brings his peculiar 
offering, and in which each man shares according 
to his capacity, all bringing alike and sharing, 
without waste and without self-assertions. And 
for this progress we shall gladly spend and be 
spent. 

Such a conception of the end of life, which 
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illutninates the etudy of personal, and national, 
and human development, however far it may seem 
to be removed from our present circumstances, 
has a definite bearing on the problems which 
meet us from day to day, on the problem of 
co-operative production which is before us now. 
If we accept it, it will guide us in choosing our 
line of action, and bring something of the enthu- 
siasm of a great cause even into small efforts. 
Clearly recognizing our end, we shall welcome all 
forms of association which tend in any degree to 
bring us nearer to it. 

Thus, in seeking for improvements in the 
conditions of industry and commerce, we shall 
not think simply of higher wages, or of cheaper 
production, or of the advancement of one chiss, 
but rather of reconciling interests which appear 
to be conflicting, of developing trustful fellowship 
between those who have to fulfil diflferent 
functions, of making labour itself, in all its 
different forms, a true human life and not a 
provision for living. To this end, keeping our 
ideal full in view, we shall consider from time to 
time what element in the ideal may be realized, 
what is the next step towards the goal which can 
be securely taken. 

In this light, co-operative production in a wide 
sense — the co-partnership of all fellow-workers, of 
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undertakers, that is to say, artificers, merchants, 
distributors— -is seen to be a clear and possible 
advance towards industrial concord. It marks a 
stage in national growth. It has a moral value 
which is even greater than its economic value. 
It is a combination of all, through all, for all. In 
scope it goes beyond the limits to which it has 
hitherto been confined : beyond the range of the 
Rochdale programme, while it follows out the 
same lines ; beyond the two alternatives of Mr. 
Mill, who thought that the industry of the future 
would be organized, either in associations of 
labourers with capitalists, or in associations of 
labourers among themselves. It takes account 
of engineering in business, which is the func- 
tion of genius, no less than of routine. Ideally, 
co-operative production includes in one fellowship 
all who are engaged in any work, however different 
in function, and gives to all a proportionate share 
in the profits of the business, and in the control 
of the administration. 

Such an ideal, even if we can only approach it 
at present tentatively and from afar, and I fully 
allow that we can do more, demands serious 
consideration. It answers to the present stage of 
our social evolution. It offers a solution of some 
urgent problems. It has already proved its value. 
It is in an especial sense an appeal to England. 
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Let me say a few words on each of these 
four points; and if I touch on great subjects 
most briefly and imperfectly, believe at least 
that I speak with a conviction which has never 
wavered during the five and twenty years through 
which I have studied them with the keenest 
interest. 

1. The time, I say, is opportune for the 
establishment of co-operative production. The 
individual, after a struggle of four centuries, has 
gained, in England at least, his complete enfran- 
chisement. But the development of personal 
liberty has placed in the strongest light the 
necessity for association. Men cannot stand 
alone: we gain freedom that we may advance 
to union. So the age is characterised by a 
variety of partial combinations, some of them 
illegal till seventy years ago, by friendly societies, 
trade-unions, federations of workmen and of capi- 
talists. Hitherto the combinations have been 
mainly directed to special objects or to the 
interests of separate classes, but none the less 
they have given distinctness and dignity to the 
different forces which combine to produce social 
and commercial results. We have learnt to feel, 
with practical effect the reality of human depend- 
ence and solidarity. The extension of political 
power and education throughout the people has 
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brought on the one side a deeper sense of 
responsibility, and on the other side a stronger 
desire for justice. The genial condescension of 
the patriarchal system fails to satisfy the spirit of 
the time, which is still less inclined to respect the 
good old rule, — 

the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 

At the same time, the Great Industry and the 
continuous improvement of machinery have limited 
the direct expression of individuality in craftsmen 
and artist. Capitalists, as has been pointed out 
often, have inherited a large share of feudal power 
without feudal obligations. We need therefore — 
this is the general conclusion to which all these facts 
lead — some industrial organization corresponding 
to the old military organization, an organization 
of service in place of an organization of force, 
which shall at once guard great powers, posses- 
sions, traditions, as a common inheritance, and 
supply noble interests and the opportunity of 
generous activity to every workman. Privilege, 
if rightly interpreted, is a call to special devotion. 
Fellowship in labour is the condition of happy 
and lasting peace. 

We want, I say, an organization of industry 
which shall stir enthusiasm like the military 
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organization of the Middle Age. Nor should this 
appear to be an impracticable desire. There is 
nothing in the character and conduct of war 
which gives to the soldier a monopoly of lofty 
devotion. Peace oflFers fields to be won by equal 
sacrifices. It is surely no less honourable, and it 
is certainly no less difficult, to discipline the forces 
of a people in effective production, than to direct 
them in efforts of desolating violence. Manu- 
factures, commerce, trade, agriculture, if once the 
thought of personal gain is subordinated to the 
thought of public service, offer scope for the most 
chivalrous and enterprising and courageous. It 
can only be through some misapprehension that 
it seems to be a nobler duty to lead a regiment 
to the battle-field than to inspire the workers in 
a factory with the enthusiasm of labour. The 
time will come before long, as I trust, when 
leaders of men shall plant colonies and dress and 
keep strange wildernesses, and win for themselves 
the honours of founders ; when not a few mer- 
chants and dealers will take up the challenge 
which has been offered to them, and say what 
they are ready to die for. 

Then the arts of peace will be seen in their 
true grandeur; then, purified from all that is 
selfish and sordid, they will attract the noblest 
servants of the commonwealth ; then citizens and, 
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in due time, nations will be labourers together in 
a kingdom of God. 

Such thoughts are in the air, and, when we 
look on the ideal which gives them shape, I think 
that we feel that it answers to desires within us. 
The glory of the whole is seen in our estimate of 
each smallest part ; our estimate of each smallest 
part contributes to our vision of the glory of the 
whole. It is no descent, then, if we pass from the 
ideal to the humble preparations for it which we 
welcome to-day. For even on the narrowest scale, 
industrial co-partnership is a step, an irrf-traceable 
step, towards the end for which we are bound. 

2. This will appear, if we consider a little 
more closely what industrial co-partnership — pro- 
ductive co-operation as I have defined it — includes. 
We are all agreed that the greatest obstacle to 
social concord is want of confidence between man 
and man, and between class and class. If once 
we can be satisfied that all work for each, and 
that each works for all, then there will be among 
us “righteousness, peace, joy,” the signs of that 
kingdom for the advent of which we pray. Con- 
fidence springs from knowledge* At present it is 
diflScult to say whether the employed is more 
ignorant of the diflBculties, the troubles, the 
anxieties of the employer, or the employer of 
the trials and the temptations and the vital 
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conditions of the employed. How many share- 
holders in a colliery, for example, visit the homes 
of the pitmen ? How many pitmen understand 
the weary, sleepless nights which follow baffled 
calculations ? But co-partnership in work, bringing 
natural opportunities for confidential intercourse, 
must become to employer and employed alike a 
revelation of life. On the one side, an insight 
into the actual conditions of commerce, into the 
disturbing forces of competition and circumstance, 
is an education, fruitful perhaps in problems which 
await solution. On the other side, a sympathetic 
understanding of the wants, the aspirations, the 
hopes of those who are feeling their way to the 
true claims and obligations of labour is — I speak 
of that which I know — a spring of deep encourage- 
ment. If it is ennobling to the employed to feel 
that they have a share, real if small, in a great 
business : it is no less ennobling to the employer 
to feel that those who work witK and not only 
for, him can enter into his cares. On both sides, 
frank, sympathetic interchange of thought must 
produce a sense of fellowship, of unity, growing 
out of mutual dependence and strengthened by 
pride in the results of common work. 

No doubt, even in this co-partnership, occasions 
for difference are still left. If, for example, it is 
agreed that any profits which remain after the 
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normal payment of labour and capital are to be 
divided among the workers, the proportion in 
which they are to be divided between workers 
of different classes has to be decided. But the 
just decision will be easier if it is sought in 
friendly intercourse by those who have the power 
and the opportunity of understanding the whole, 
and are directly capable of forming a clear judg- 
ment as to the proportion which is likely to 
secure an adequate supply of capital and labour, 
than when half-blind claims are pressed by force. 

In any case there will be differences of capacity 
and skill and energy among workers of the same 
class ; and the old question will be asked, Are all 
to have the same reward ? All, I reply without 
doubt, who are found worthy to work ought to 
receive the same material reward, which makes 
the work possible for them. That is the veiy 
meaning of wages. The weakest perhaps may 
require the most sympathy and care where 
all receive consideration. But there are other 
rewards, which follow infallibly according to 
deserving, the joy of generous service and un- 
calculated efforts, and not unfrequently the re- 
cognition of grateful hearts. 

Shall the artisan's pay, it is said again, depend 
on the undertaker's skill ? Again I reply, Why 
not? Is it not of necessity always so? Is not 
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the soldier’s honour in the hands of his captain ? 
And will not the captains of industry be stirred 
by this thought, no less than the leaders in war ? 

When we take account of such influences as 
these, it seems likely that the material results of 
a business conducted by workers bound together 
in a co-partnership of labour will be better than 
those which are secured under the ordinary con- 
ditions. 

But the results of such a co-partnership as wo 
contemplate are not to be measured by increased 
economy and efficiency. It may entail, at least 
for a time, sacrifices on both sides. The employer 
may gain less, and the employed may give more. 
But what then ? Great changes — and great 
changes in the conditions of labour are assuredly 
imminent — may demand them. And shall they 
not be made gladly ? We are all ready to offer 
our substance and our lives, if need be, for our 
country ; and shall we not be ready to offer both 
for the welfare of our fellow-citizens? Men are 
more than wealth. Common experience proves 
the Divine saying true, that he who will lose his 
life shall not save it only, but bring it to a fuller 
birth. And perhaps we have all found that our 
highest satisfaction lies in looking forward, with a 
confident hope that those who come after will 
reap in joy the harvest which we have sown not 
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unirequently in tears. If our immediate interest 
are surrendered, we too have a share in the life 
which shall be. Thus there is a sense in which 
we can realize that the highest good of the indi- 
vidual |who seems to perish is found in the highest 
good of the whole. The thought of the future 
which we are all shaping is able to chasten and 
to support us. We do not, we cannot, pity the 
man who falls in a heroic venture. We are 
stronger by his example ; and we cannot believe 
that he himself is a loser. 

Thus in many ways the spirit of co-operation, 
even when it asks much of him who takes his 
place as a fellow-worker with a varied company, 
makes him at the same time more sensitive, 
through larger sympathy, to “joy in widest 
commonalty spread.'* This sympathy, this power 
of larger vision, this delight in furthering a great 
cause, grows as our interests grow, and with its 
growth the passion for a fuller growth grows also. 
Such a passion supplies a motive strong enough 
to stimulate and sustain individual energy and 
creative force. 

For co-operation does not dispense with 
leadership. It directs to the fulfilment of social 
functions the power which becomes perilous when 
it is used for private gain. We reach compara- 
tively soon the standard of a simple, cultured 
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life ; and all beyond is valued chiefly as a sign of 
success, which can be attested in less ambiguous 
ways. 

3. The manifest tendency of industrial asso- 
ciation to produce these results, to remove the 
suspicion and unrest, to check the unreflecting 
self-assertion, to displace the sordid quest for gain, 
which trouble modern commerce and manufacture, 
has been established by experience. Even when 
tried imperfectly and on a small scale, co-operative 
production has vindicated the claims which theo- 
rists have made for it. I will not repeat what 
others have recorded from their own experience 
in instructive detail. It is enough to remind you 
that capitalists have been found willing to make 
financial sacrifices which, they say, have brought 
them a satisfying return; that workmen have 
responded generously to the generosity of em- 
ployers ; that the feeling of fellowship, essentially 
different from the fear of loss, has developed 
among partners in industry effort, intelligence, 
pride in the results of labour. And if it be 
argued that the actual addition to wages which 
has been obtained by "profit-sharing” is rela- 
tively small, and might have been gained' in 
other ways,' I can only say that the feeling of 
partnership is not measurable by money. It 
carries work at once to a higher level. 
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So it has been that, after the lessons of early 
failure, the cause of co-operative production has 
gone forward, surely, if slowly. Others have told 
the stoiy. I will only remark that one of its 
latest victories promises to epoch-making. It was 
not unusual to quote, till quite lately, the action 
of the Scottish Wholesale against the principle of 
the co-partnership of labour. Now that that 
tjrpical society has adopted the principle both in 
respect to profits and to administration, we may 
expect that the example will spread southwards. 

4. The development of co-operation is, in- 
deed, specially a work for England. The Great 
Industry was created here. Here, then, we may 
reasonably look for the discovery of the remedy 
to the evils which it has brought. Our social 
evolution has been stable and continuous. There 
is no sharp division of classes among us. Mutual 
understanding is comparatively easy. Individuals 
pass continually from one class to another. The 
National Church has retained in some measure 
its old characteristic, and united all classes by 
sympathetic contact. We are familiar with 
orderly change. Every shade of opinion finds 
free and vigorous expression. In spite of all our 
differences, we are one nation, proud of a great 
past and confident of a great future. What we 
have overcome and achieved teaches us to look 
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forward with hope. The silent revolution of the 
last sixty years has consolidated the unity which 
at first it seemed to threaten. The general spirit 
of our people rejoices in the common life fed from 
many sources. It is therefore easier here than 
felsewhere to recognize that collectivism would 
impoverish life, and is essentially selfish, sacri- 
ficing the future to the present — “ the more who 
shall be, to the living generation. We are apt 
to forget or to disparage this splendid heritage 
of a true national unity. It is well that foreign 
students should remind us of it. Let me, then, 
quote, though I have quoted the words before, the 
witness of a German who knows Durham well : — 

In England “the knowledge, religion, and culture of 
the ui)per classes nowhere wakes the opposition of the 
lower, for it is their own knowledge, religion, and culture, 
and they are more and more conscious of being the heirs 
and participators of its blessings. Church and University 
stand impartially above the parties, as representatives of 
public opinion withdrawn from the political struggle ; and 
the people, instead of looking askance at them as class 
institutions, realize that they are a possession of their own, 
which they are more and more fully grasping, 

Now, I venture to say that this unique heri- 
tage, this common enjoyment of the highest 
forces for inspiring and disciplining a generous 
character, not only prepares us to face the prob- 
lems of the organization of industiy as a fellowship 
1 Von Schulze-Gaevemitz, Social Peace, pref., pp. xix,, xx. 
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of service, but lays on us the obligation of doing 
so. The life of nations is a mission no less than 
the life of men. And, unless the teaching of 
history misleads us, this is part of the mission of 
England. May the will answer to the call : — 

Men, u2)on the whole, 

Are wh«it they can be, — nations, what they would. 

At the same time, we arc now fairly able to 
determine the circumstances under which the 
organization must be undertaken. Experience 
has shown that the greatest economy of pro- 
duction is secured in a business confined within 
reasonable limits, and requiring no more capital 
than a combination of co-operators can secuie. A 
wise choice of enterprises in the first instance 
will train agents through established routine for 
tasks requiring vigorous and independent judg- 
ment. In this way, step by step, the Great 
Industry, full of dangers as it seemed to be at 
first, will — may we not dare to prophesy? — be 
made to contribute to the material and moral 
elevation of all who are engaged in it, not as 
separate or conflicting units, but .«s parts of the 
social organism. 

The end can only be reached by patience 
and by sustained effort. It can only be reached 
by many partial and tentative experiments in 

18—2 
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different directions, which will all have an educa- 
,tional value if the ideal is kept in view. It can 
only be reached — and let me lay stress on this — 
by the intelligent help of consumers no less than 
of producers. We who use are, in a great degree, 
responsible for the worst vices of competition. 
We fail to realize the temptations which our 
passion for cheapness or our irregularity in 
payments offers to those who minister to our 
wants. Every purchase which tends to encourage 
unhealthy production is an offence against our 
common brotherhood. I know how hard it is to 
learn the history of the goods which we buy. At 
least we should strive to learn it, and be prepared 
to establish, even through inconvenience and loss, 
a real sympathy with all the unknown toilers who 
support and adorn our life, so that when we meet 
hereafter face to face they may not reproach us 
with having inflicted upon them in their helpless- 
ness wilful or thoughtless wrong. 

It will be said by some that the thoughts 
which I have offered to you are the thoughts of a 
student or a dreamer. I have indeed conversed 
gladly with the great of all ages ; I have striven 
to lift my eyes to the mountains: but from my 
boyhood I have also been familiar with the life of 
the poor. I know something of their trials and 
of their desires. With that knowledge I rejoice 
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to welcome them as fellow-workers for the 
greatest of earthly objects. I have assumed that 
they, that all men, can be quickened with the 
spiiit of self-devotion and contemplate with steady 
hope a great if distant ideal. I have assumed 
that men can live for one another if they can live 
for God; that they can work with one another 
if they are called to work with God. Such 
assumptions are not vain unless our Creed is vain. 
Can we question that those are capable of human 
fellowship who are capable, as we believe, of a 
Divine fellowship ? Men grow stronger as more 
is demanded from them. They respond when 
they are reminded of their true selves. But we 
to whom wider knowledge has been granted too 
often dwarf characters by failing to require from 
others what we ourselves are willing to give ; by 
failing, that is, as Hinton said, “ to love them as 
ourselves.” 

And the co-operative movement is, in fact, 
popular in its origin, like all great social move- 
ments. For where the force of custom lies least 
heavily there social instincts are purest and most 
powerful. But co-operation has never wanted 
enthusiastic advocates in all classes. The move- 
ment is from the masses, but it is not confined to 
them. The fact is of momentous importance. It 
is in the predominance of the social instincts that 
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we now find our surest trust. The preparation 
for the future lies in the recognition of the unity 
of humanity as a living whole, interdependent in 
all its parts. Our task, then, is to bring this 
transcendent thought into our daily relations ; for 
effective service is only possible when we are 
assured of the nobility of the issues of life. Such 
an assurance has been given to us ; and I should 
be false to my deepest convictions if I dissembled 
my own belief that a spiritual p«wer, a Divine 
fellowship, is necessary for the attainment of our 
end, and that it is offered to us. Christianity 
won its social victories in the first ages by 
extending the affection of the family to the 
household of faith. So the love of the brethren 
became the sign and the promise of the love of 
men. 

It is for us, under new conditions, to bring 
the sacred lessons of the family to the solution of 
larger problems. Happily the family is left to us, 
honoured still by the nation’s reverence, as our 
social inheritance from the religious Reformation 
of the sixteenth centuiy. In the family is the 
type of the co-operation for which we look, — not 
an impossible and death-bringing equality of 
conditions, but a glad fellowship in service. 

For you will observe that the subordination of 
individual to social instincts, which, as history 
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shows us, is the law of the progress of the race, is 
the strength and the joy of the family, the 
strength and the joy of co-operation. Progress, 
no doubt, will continue under the same conditions 
as in the past. This law, that is the will of God, 
which the “law” represents for us, must find 
fulfilment. But what will be the difference for 
us, as we resist it or make it the rule of our own 
efforts? To welcome it, to follow it, as we are 
enabled, is to enter into the joy of the Lord, not 
to be ministered unto, hut to minister. 

Thus we see that the ideal of co-operation is 
coincident with the conception of the family, 
with the highest hope of life, and that the hum- 
blest fellowship in labour contributes something 
towards its attainment. If then, as has been 
said, combinations are likely to play a great part 
in the future, I ask you to use the opportunity, 
and to make them fellowships in service, 
extensions of the family. 

I ask you as co-operators to cherish your 
noblest thoughts even in the fulfilment of your 
simplest duties. 

I ask you to think of those who will enter 
hereafter on the fruits of your work, when you 
are pressed by importunate temptations to self- 
assertion and self-indulgence. 
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I ask you to be good stewards of the in- 
heritance which you have received as citizens of 
the English nation. 

The present rules the future as the past rules 
the present. The ideal which we cherish, that 
"which we aspire to be,” gives the character to 
our life. This will survive us. 
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SPEECH AT THE NORTHUMBERLAND 
MINERS’ GALA, BLYTH. 

I WISH, my friends, that I could express to 
you what I feel when I look on this magnificent 
gathering, and how deeply I was touched when I 
received from your Executive an invitation to be 
present with you to-day. You invited me, I 
believe, because you know that my whole soul is 
filled with the desire to spread peace and good- 
will and fellowship among men ; and if I cannot 
profess to agree with all that has been just said 
to us, I do sympathise most heartily with the 
spirit of those who have addressed you and with 
the temper with which you have listened. 

I have been frequently asked by some of your 
own number how it is that I, who have much 
other work to do, have given time and thought to 
industrial questions since I came to the North. 
I have had, let me say, three main reasons, each 
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one of which is sufficient to explain the course 
which I have followed. I believe in my office. 
I believe in my message. I remember the 
experiences of my own life. 

Let me speak frankly. I believe in my office, 
Yoti may not agree with me; but you would 
rightly despise me if I held an office which I did 
not believe in. It is well, I think, that there 
should be some men in the nation solemnly 
pledged under the most affecting conditions, as 
bishops are pledged at their consecration, to “ set 
forward quietness, love and peace among all men,” 
and to shew themselves gentle and be merciful 
for Christ’s sake to poor and needy people, and to 
all strangers destitute of help.” It is well that 
there should be some men to whom* high place 
and large means are committed as a trust to 
be administered for God and for the people 
without any distinction of class. And I ask you 
to believe that bishops who make these promises 
and receive this trust can never forget their 
obligations, and that according to their oppor- 
tunities they strive to fulfil them. One of my 
predecessors, Bishop Barrington, is, as some of 
you may remember, the hero of Mr Holyoake’s 
Self-help a hxmdred years ago, I know how hard 
it is to keep the promises, to administer the trust; 
and yet, I repeat, it is well that there should 
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be among you some who, through all failures, 
endeavour to bear the burden of great duiiea 

I believe in my office; and I believe also in 
my message, and in this you will agree with me. 
There has never been a time when the Christian 
Faith had a more direct application to national 
problems than it has to-day : never a time when 
its power was more effectively vindicated. The 
relief to our troubles will comu through the 
Gospel, which covers all life, claims all Hfe, and 
hallows all life. I could not speak here without 
acknowledging openly the ground of my hope. 

But I have yet a third reason for being 
keenly interested in popular movements. My 
first distinct recollection of a public event is of 
the gathering of the Political Unions on Newhall 
Hill, Birmingham, before the passing of the first 
Reform Bill. The crowded platform, the Crown 
set up in front, the Royal Standard formed a 
picture which is still fresh in my mind and full of 
meaning to-day. During my school and college 
life I followed the history of Chartism. I saw 
houses burnt down in Birmingham and the streets 
occupied by soldiers. When I had just taken my 
place for my last University Examination at 
Cambridge, the late Lord Derby came in and 
said, “Louis Philippe has landed, a fugitive, in 
England.” The first time I went abroad 1 passed 
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between the outposts of two contending armies in 
the revolutions of *49. You will understand then 
with what keenness I have followed the vicissitudes 
of the development of the popular cause. And 
one great truth came out as I watched the current 
of events, a truth hardly recognised sixty years 
ago, that a nation is a real body with a true life, 
that humanity is, as Pascal said, ‘a man who lives 
and learns for ever.* Looking then at this great 
fact that a nation is a body of which all the 
citizens are members, I have learnt four lessons 
among others : that we must guard the treasures 
of the past for the sake of the present and of the 
future: that we must develop the characteristic 
powers of each constituent part for the good of 
the whole : that we must cultivate association : 
that we must keep in view the social destination 
of all work. These lessons are, I venture to say, 
of momentous importance at the present time. 
Every Englishman ought to master them, to lay 
them to heart, to bring them into common life. 

1. We must guard the treasures of the past 
for the sake of the present and of the future. 
The truth is symbolised for us in one of the finest 
views in the world, the view of Durham from the 
Railway Station. In that we have a picture, 
absolutely unique, of English life and English 
history. There is the bridge over the Wear, the 
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work of a bishop of the I2th century, the symbol 
of social intercourse and commerce. Above it 
rises the Castle, the old home of the bishops, the 
symbol of civil government. And the Cathedral 
crowns all, the symbol of the Christian faith. 
Each has been modified as the years have gone 
by, and now all stand before us as an unbroken 
harmonious growth of seven centuries of which 
religion has been the soul. Such is England, 

A land of settled government 
A land of jtist and old renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 

We have never broken with the past. Think 
what this means. Contrast our history with the 
history of France, a country endowed with gifts, 
in many respects greater than those which we 
have received. There have been in France during 
the last century '"nine changes of government, 
seven violent revolutions, two occupations of the 
capital by foreign armies, and at the end the 
people enjoy a measure of liberty neither so full 
nor so secure as that which we have won in 
peaceful ways by patience.” So i( has been of 
old, and our social evolution still continues on 
the same lines, directed by careful and resolute 
thought and supported by popular conviction. 
There is no sharp division of classes in England. 
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Men pass from class to class. We are all one 
nation, proud of a great past which is our common 
heritage, and confident of a great future because 
we reverence the past. 

2. At the same time while we reverence the 
past, we are no less bound to acknowledge the 
office and the obligations of the present, the duty 
and the work of the citizens of to-day. If we 
look back we see how the individual man has 
slowly risen to his dignity as man. In the great 
empires of Asia a few despots ruled over helpless 
multitudes of subjects. In Greece and Rome, 
spoken of as free states, all power was concen- 
trated in the hands of a privileged few during 
the times of their greatest prosperity. In the 
Gospel at last the decisive word was spoken. 
God was revealed as the Father of men; and 
the Fatherhood of God involves the brotherhood 
of men. Even so the lesson was learnt with 
difficulty, and only after long struggles we have 
ourselves seen slavery finally abolished in Christian 
countries. 

Now we acknowledge in theory at least the 
equality of men as men, and as opportunity is given 
we strive to realise it im fact, not indeed Uny 
mechanical equality, but an equality of service 
according to powers and opportunities. The 
highest welfare of society requires that which each 
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man can give ; and we need more than ever the 
influence of great men, for the healthy vigour of the 
democracy depends on wise and thoughtful leaders. 
Such equality docs not obliterate differences but 
makes them contributors to a fuller being. Here 
as everywhere in nature progress depends on the 
increasing distinctness of parts. The end of 
uniformity is death : the end of the harmonious 
development of different members is one full life 
in which all share. 

3. So it is that the development of indivi- 
duality enforces the third lesson of which I spoke, 
the necessity of association. Each man trains and 
exercises his special powers that in combination 
with others he may enrich the whole body. The 
growth of the great industries has had the same 
effect. And on the other hand, combinations of 
men for special purposes have been powerful 
agencies for education and discipline. In my own 
life I have seen what Trade Unions, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Societies have done for 
large masses of my countrymen. They have 
contributed largely to an improvement in wages, 
an amelioration of the conditions of labour, an 
increase in the length of life, and a decrease of 
pauperism. 

4. Let us now combine the second and third 
lessons, the development of the individual and 
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the necessity of association, and shall see what 
is meant by the fourth lesson to which I referred, 
the lesson of the social destination of all labour, 
labour of the head and labour of the hand. All 
we have received, all we have, is committed to us 
for common service. So far as we recognise the 
truth we find peace. If private gain is our end 
the more wo have the more we shall desii*e. It 
is at present the unique glory of the medical 
profession that no one can monopolise a discovery 
for his private aggrandisement. But I am sanguine 
enough to believe that in your time if not in 
mine the great captains of industry will find their 
adequate reward in the joy of leadership. Special 
privileges, great powers, a splendid inheritance, 
are so many calls to exceptional devotion ; and 
if the call is obeyed such devotion is answered by 
an enthusiasm of service. 

This interdependence of services, the fact that 
we live by and for one another, throws light both 
upon labour and upon the disputes which often 
unhappily divide fellow-labourers. In all our 
relations we must take more conscious account 
than we have done of others. It is to the interest 
of employer and employed alike that ^very 
workman should receive in return for the service 
which he is able to render that which will make 
it possible for him to develop his own powers and 
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fulfil his office as a true man. The end of the 
State is the formation of noble character, and not 
the accumulation of wealth. Even sacrifices of 
personal advantage may wisely be made with a 
view to future good. The justest claims may 
justly be withdrawn if a timely concession gives 
reasonable hope that a permanent settlement of 
differences will be secured. So our last Durham 
coal strike was settled. And in such cases those 
who make the sacrifice will not in the end be 
losers. They strengthen, they ennoble their own 
cause. They prepare the way for methods of 
conciliation which must be the results of good 
will and not of legislation, springing out of frank 
and quiet discussion and intelligent confidence in 
the power of truth and justice to work conviction. 
Such a spirit of conciliation offers an adequate 
test of industrial progress which is measured by 
the growth of trustful fellowship between follow- 
workers, and of enthusiasm for work as a true 
social service. If our advance towards complete 
co-operation is slow, we who believe in God can 
wait. 

Meanwhile our personal duty has to be done. 
A wise teacher said truly, " We aH need some one 
to make us do what we can do.” There is much, 
I believe, which is corrupt in society. What then 
are we doing to keep our own lives, our own 
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families pure ? Wc have no right to teach till we 
have endeavoured to act. We are anxious, wo 
cannot be too anxious, for better education. But 
the true fruit of education is character, and not 
marketable knowledge. The most enduring edu- 
cation is in the home. What, then, is the teaching 
which parents among us give in word and deed ? 
Do they say to their children : Get money : seek 
pleasure : follow your own material interests with 
all your heart."’ If so, the future is dark indeed. 
Nay, rather, I trust they say : “ Be strong : be 
righteous : be pure. The highest is for all. It is 
the spirit which makes the man and not the 
occupation.” 

Before I close may I say one word to the 
young men who are about me. The future is 
yours. The England of the next generation will 
be what you make it. Cherish then the highest 
thoughts which are put into your hearts: they 
arc God’s will for you. All the beneficent changes 
which have been wrought in the history of 
our nation — I say it without reserve — have been 
wrought by faith. Faith alone can give a true 
aim and strength to reach it. I was speaking a 
few days ago to one of our greatest living his- 
torians (Prof. Seeley) and he said, “ It is hard to 
have to fight three monsters at once, Agnosticism, 
Pessimism, Anarchism.” ‘"Well,” I replied, “I 
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don't think that they trouble us much in Durham 
or Northumberland." No, young men, I need not 
tell you to be courageous or hopeful or loyal. 
You know wliat your fathers have won for you, 
and how. Following in the same path of resolute 
patience you know that in due time you will 
make good every just claim which you prefer. 
Still the work is not easy. The cross is not, as 
we are too apt to think, only an ornament. 
There is need of untiring labour. The Jews have 
a beautiful thought, that an angel only lives while 
he serves. That assuredly is the true ideal of 
men. Men live only while they serve. Do not, 
then, sacrifice the whole to the part. Do not 
sacrifice the future to the present. Do not sacri- 
fice the spiritual to the temporal. When 1 was a 
boy I was told that our aim should be the 
greatest happiness — I trust that meant the 
greatest good — of the greatest number. We 
must then, on this principle, look to posterity and 
not to our contemporaries only. What will those 
who come after say of us? Will they say, /‘The 
men at the end of the nineteenth century were 
greedy only of quick gain, and have left to us 
defiled rivers and desolated fields." Or will they 
say, “They lived in hard times, but they faced 
their trials courageously in faith, and have made 
our life easier: blessings bo on their memory!" 
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It is for you to decide ; and you know that * the 
way of duty is the path to glory.* Strive then 
as you have opportunity to establish an organi- 
sation of industry which shall stir enthusiasm in 
all its members. Strive to establish an organi- 
sation of industry of which love shall be the 
motive power. Strive to keep ever before your 
eyes the noblest ideal which you have ever 
formed, and then to do yourselves and help others 
to do the works which God has prepared for His 
servants, and so bring a little nearer the end for 
which our life is given us to labour, when citizens 
and nations alike shall be members of the King- 
dom of God, 



THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WAR. 

In introducing the great subject which is 
proposed for discussion this morning, 1 shall not 
attempt to discuss details of action. It does not 
seem to me that we are at present prepared to 
support any definite line of policy with that 
reasoned and solid conviction which alone can 
command success. The question of international 
relations has not hitherto been considered in the 
light of the Incarnation, and till this has been 
done, I do not see that we can look for the 
establishment of that peace which was heralded 
at the Nativity. I wish simply to claim that as 
Christians, and especially as English Churchmen, 
we should at length face the question with sincere 
and resolute hearts : that we should ask ourselves, 
without reserve and without prepossessions, what 
the Faith teaches us upon it at this point in the 
development of the life of men : that we should 
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accsept the responsibility of bringing the results of 
our inquiry, without fear and without impatience, 
into the field of public life. 

If we can ascertain what is the will of God, 
we shall assuredly not admit that it is impossible 
to fulfil it. Failure is no more than a lesson of 
experience when we are striving towards a divine 
end. What, then, does the Christian faith teach 
us on international duties now ? I emphasise the 
condition of time. There is an order in the 
apprehension of the truth. The scope of the 
Gospel is not grasped at once. As our thoughts 
grow we feel its larger lessons. Life is change, 
and Christian life, in the widest range, is pro- 
gress. If we look back to the sixteenth century 
we cannot mistake the general influence which 
Christianity has had upon the later history of the 
West. It has evoked and fostered and disciplined 
and hallowed all that is summed up in the word 
individuality. It has bi’ougljt home to us the 
value, the dignity, the obligations of the single 
man. It has translated into a spiritual command- 
ment the watchword of the modern revolution — 
“Liberty, equality, fraternity.'* We all acknow- 
ledge, in theory at least, that we are “members 
one of another,” that we cannot live alone, that 
by an inexorable necessity we suffer, as we rejoice 
together, that we owe to our fellow-men the itS- 
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e3iihaustible debt of love, that we exercise towai^s 
them the inalienable prerogative of service. 

And now wider thoughts are rising into^pronii- 
nence. The one conception which I have watched 
all my life steadily gaining in clearness and force 
is the reality of our corporate life. Few now 
will deny that the nation and the race have a 
substantive being, no less than the family, and 
that it is through the harmonious ministry of the 
nations that the race must reach its consum- 
mation. 

Such thoughts as these are in the air, and 
what has the Gospel to say to them ? It is, to 
gather all into a word, their satisfaction. When 
we confess the Incarnation we place every element 
of humanity in connexion with God. In that 
fact wo see that every element is contributory 
according to its proper character to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of creation. And we 
can understand that the end will be reached 
when the Kings of the earth, according to the 
language of the Apocalypse, bring the glory and 
honour of the nations — all that they have gathered 
in thought and achievement — into the heavenly 
city. We have not to create the new order, but 
to discern it : not to supply the strength which is 
required for its establishment, but to receive the 
strength which God offers. The state serves the 
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race just as the citizen serves the state. In the 
light of the Christian faith the true interests of 
nations are identical, because they are the in- 
terests of humanity. The loss of one nation is 
the loss of all ; the gain of one nation is the gain 
of all; the disproportionate preponderance of a 
single power is an impoverishment of the whole 
body. An unrighteous victory is above all a 
calamity to the conquerors. If the extremity of 
conflict must be endured, our prayers ought to be 
such that our adversaries could join in them. 
The nations have one common life, one common 
end. 

We advance a step further. If nations are, as 
history has proved them to be, factors in human 
progress, the Incarnation proclaims a brotherhood 
of nations no less than a brotherhood of men. It 
follows that every duty which is recognised in our 
private dealing one with another, every virtue 
which ennobles the intercourse of man with man, 
every aim which gives dignity to personal effort, 
every aspiration which brings enthusiasm to per- 
sonal sacrifice, all the treasures of tenderness and 
sympathy which sweeten and illuminate common 
life, must find an analogous place in internationat 
relations. And, again, every vice which we in- 
dignantly condemn among ourselves — arrogance, 
deceit, overbearing violence, self-seeking — remains 
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a vice, however imposing may be the scale on 
which it is displayed. As Christians, then, wO 
oppose war, not simply as wasteful of material 
wealth and fertile in suffering — for truth's sake 
we could bear greater sacrifices and greater pains 
— ^but because it hinders what has been made 
known to us as the Divine counsel for the pro- 
gress of man both in its methods and in its 
results. It tends to give sanction to modes of 
action universally condemned in private life: it 
connects great virtues with unworthy or, at least, 
questionable motives: it is the extreme form 
of self-assertion maintained by force : it leaves 
behind a sad heritage of discontent to the van- 
quished and of arrogance to the victor: it separates 
with a legacy of bitterness those through whose 
generous co-operation the end of creation must be 
reached. 

Such a judgment lies — see no possibility of 
gainsaying the conclusion — in the simple accept- 
ance of the Apostolic Gospel, the Word became 
flesh. It is not the embodiment of our wishes, 
the precarious result of our reasonings, the trans- 
formation of a dream into a belief: it is the 
interpretation of a fact in the light of present 
experience, a fact which is at the same time a 
promise. We all know this; and yet dare we 
say that we have used our knowledge ; I filid it 
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stated by a most distinguished writer that “in 
international affairs religion does little [now] but 
fan antipathies.” Even if the charge be over- 
stated, can wo plead that we have habitually used 
our opportunities to extend and deepen and ener- 
gise that sympathy, that goodwill, that love — I 
will venture to use the word — which ought to 
exist no less between people and people than 
between man and man ? And if not, have we not 
wronged our faith ? I do not blame our fathers. 
That was not clear to them which is clear to us. 
Each age has its own lesson to master and to 
convey. We have ours, and every sign shews us 
that it lies in these broader applications of the 
one eternal, infinite Gospel. For if we bear no 
witness to the divine brotheihood of nations which 
carries with it inexhaustible obligations of service 
and sacrifice, the teachers of the new democracy 
in Italy and France and America, in Germany 
and England, are not silent. They have stated 
the hope of the generation to come, which Christi- 
anity only can satisfy. 

But you will say, The evil of war has been 
since the world began and Goi) has brought good 
out of it ; so He will work still. I reply that His 
will is unfolded to us in many parts, little by 
little, in order that it may be fulfilled by the 
loyal labours of successive generations ; that now. 
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for the first time, the function of nations in the 
development of mankind is made plain ; that now, 
for the first time, that aspect of war is revealed 
through which its evil is seen in its full spiritual 
magnitude ; that now, for the first time, the duty 
is laid on believers of applying the social power of 
the Gospel to hallow and fulfil the spontaneous 
aspirations of troubled hearts towards inter- 
national concord. 

Still you ask, perha})s sadly, What can we do ? 
We can at least, we to whom the office of teaching 
is committed, confess our faith before Gob and 
man : we can study the problems of international 
duty as problems to which we must find a Chris- 
tian solution : we can in some degree temper the 
rude expression of overbearing pride which usurps 
the name of patriotism: we can strive ourselves 
to realise that foreign races have offices to fulfil 
in the providence of God which we cannot fulfil, 
though we may delay their fulfilment, and we can 
guide others to the same truth; we can reflect 
and ask others to reflect whether there have not 
been times when England has used and gained 
truer power by accepting failure ohan when she 
has enforced her will by crushing might. We can 
recognise that there is in the hearts of men, below 
the surges of passion and selfishness which trouble 
them, a zeal for righteousness, a deep longing for 
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fellowship, and seek to give it free course, and 
trust ourselves to its influence. We can, by calm 
and sympathetic counsel, guard the spiritual 
truths of politics from being degraded into party 
cries. We can bring home to the conscience of 
the nation that as long as life is centred in the 
perishable things of sense, ‘‘wherein companion- 
ship is one with loss,” there must be envyings and 
strife : that the popular acceptance of a material 
standard ^ prosperity must be the fertile source 
of war; and that peace will then finally be 
established when the test of well-being and of 
greatness for peoples, as for men, is found in 
generosity of service. In all these ways we can, 
each in the natural sphere of our influence, kindle 
sympathy and discipline individual feeling : we 
can contribute to form that public opinion which 
becomes more and more necessary for the right 
conduct of affairs. 

The master thoughts of national policy, the 
principles and aims of national action, have now 
been placed within the range of popular judgment. 
The nation can no longer transfer or put ofl‘ its 
moral responsibility; and we may remember for 
our encouragement that the gains of the national 
conscience are permanent. We could not think 
of a Frenchman as Nelson did. Under this aspect 
we cannot fail to recognise the unique office of 
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our National Church. It is the spi^tual organ of 
the whole people which has grown with their 
growth, embodying, according to its own Divine 
law, the lessons of our history, and presenting to 
us its Divine message according to the pecu- 
liarities of our position and character. No other 
body can share its heritage of duty, its prerogative 
of universal ministry. And if we who are charged 
to speak in its name are silenl on the greatest 
sorrows and the largest hopes of the wgrld * if we 
have no Gospel to proclaim which meets cries for 
help now becoming articulate, we, as far as lies in 
us, write the sentence of its condemnation. But 
I cannot believe that God has only prepared 
failure for our English Church through the dis- 
cipline of an unparalleled history. I believe, in 
spite of every adverse sign of wilfulness and self- 
assertion, that He will through the loyal obedience 
of her sons, obedience alike to authority and to 
truth, provide for the time to come the social 
gospel of the Incarnation for which the peoples are 
waiting. I believe that it is through a common 
devotion to new questions which’ arise out of a 
new stage of human development, that He will 
lift us above the region of the unhappy divisions 
and misunderstandings in which our energies are 
in danger of being wasted. 

No doubt the revolution in popular feeling 
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which I have indicated can only be effected 
through infinit^ patience. So private war and 
slavery were abolished. Meanwhile it will be 
something to confess our hopes, our aims, before 
meu. It will be more — it will be all — if we 
confeiss them before God. The prospect of a 
confede^i’ation of the nations of the West, leagued 
together for the fulfilment of a sjnritual mission to 
the world, may seem to be the vision of a dream. 
I can only say that if the Incarnation is a fact, I 
see, from the teaching of the past, no other issue 
in which that final message of God can find its 
consummation. For the rest the Church lives by 
pursuing, and in the past not without success, 
what the world calls impossibilities. What, then, 
can we do ? I will venture to offer one definite 
suggestion. We have all I’elt how much the 
interest in foreign Missions has been quickened 
and deepened by the annual day of thanksgiving 
and intercession. May we not, then, ask that a 
day may be appointed on which we may be 
charged to ponder together in the light of our 
Faith what we mean and what we expect when we 
pray in words which cover the whole subject of 
our discussion “ that it may please God to give to 
all nations unity, peace, and concord” — unity in 
the harmonious fellowship of every class within 
them, peace in their mutual relations without. 
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concord in their glad co-opeyatioiufor social ends ? 
If the prayer is to be answ^ed it must be made 
in the assurance that, it corresponds with the will 
of God. Such assurance can, I know, be gained, 
but not without resolute and patient thought. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

It is characteristic of the religious feeling of 
the time that Christians claim with ever-increasing 
energy that their Creed should be applied to the 
solution of all the problems of social and national 
life. They still appeal, as they must do, to the 
conscience of the individual, but they extend the 
sphere of his moral obligations and activity to 
the widest possible range. Motives, institutions, 
policies are tried in the light of our Faith. Our 
view of war, to take the most extreme case, is a 
crucial test of our view of Christianity. If war is 
an essential condition of the constitution of human 
society, then the Gospel fails of the fulness of its 
hope* Our habitual prayer for the coming of our 
Father's Kingdom, on earth as in heaven, finds no 
justification in life. If on the other hand we 
maintain that war never has been and never can 
be defensible, we seem to neglect the lessons of 
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history. But we are not constrained to adopt 
efther of these extremes. A wide survey of the 
general course of life encourages uft to maintain 
the Divine ideal of a stable peace as the reasonable 
object of our aim, and to recognise that we move 
surely if slowly towards it. Christianity enters 
on the actual scone of human life in order to 
purify it and not to perpetuate it as it is. 

The prophetic visions of the conversion of the 
nations to the service of the Lord which illuminate 
the Old Testament are not removed, as some have 
held, to another order in the New Testament, but 
rather the message of the Incarnation brings into 
the world the great principles throtigh which we 
see that they can be realised. As far as the 
message is accepted it must check the causes of 
war, and no limit is set to its acceptance. For 
ourselves as often as we pray that " it may please 
God to give unity, peace and concord to all nations” 
we imply that the blessing is attainable. 

It is often said that in 1800 years Christianity 
has done nothing towards the establishment of a 
reign of peace. I should venture to say on the 
contrary that the whole history of Christendom is 
a gradual preparation for it At first under the 
Roman Empire there was little room for the social 
and political work of the Gospel. In the personal 
relations of men an established law was supreme; 
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and there was as yet no scope for the development 
of the life of nations. With the conquests of the 
Northern races the new order began. From that 
time onwards the sovereignty of reason, justice, 
law has been continuously extended under the 
direct influence of Christian teaching. It is 
needless to repeat how the wager of battle, and 
private wars and provincial wars have been 
successively abolished. Now at last the nations 
of the Old World and of the New stand defined 
in their completeness. All the forces of mankind 
are within view. We can recognise the charac- 
teristic functions of different peoples. For the 
first time we are brought fully face to face with 
the problems which this great marshalling of 
human powers suggests. We can ask at length 
with a full sense of the meaning of the question 
whether nations can be brought under the 
dominion of law, under the authority of a common 
conscience: whether we can reasonably cherish 
the hope that war will be superseded by reason as 
the arbiter of international disputes. 

This is the question which I wish to set before 
you this afternoon; and the question in its real 
significance is, I repeat, a new question addtessed 
to our own generation. It answers to the 
position which we have reached in the life of 
humanity — '‘the man who lives and learns for 
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ever/* There is an order in fche providential 
government of the world. We do not accuse our 
fathers of blindness or neglect because they did 
not anticipate our peculiar task. But we our- 
selves must not shrink from it. We have been 
enabled to recognise that the Incarnation, as I 
have already said, offers to us a revelation of the 
true relations of man to man, of class to class, 
of nation to nation, in the ideal unity of mankind 
in Christ ; and we must bring the truth into life. 

This central thought of unity as it is brought 
before us in our Christian Faith involves two 
distinct conceptions. On the one side it presents 
the conception of brotherhood in Christ, which 
implies a relation of true spiritual equality between 
all the parts; and on the other side it presents 
the conception of membership in Christ, which 
implies a common destination of all the parts to 
one sovereign end. The two conceptions are 
essentially distinct. The one has now become a 
common-place. Everyone speaks of ‘ the brother- 
hood of men,* but we have not yet mastered the 
complementary thought of ‘ membership,' the 
truth that each man, each class, each nation, has 
a special office in regard to the body which it helps 
to form : that the welfare of the body depends 
on the welfare of the constituent members with 
their characteristic differences: that all we do 
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either individually or corporately must be referred 
to the whole, and to the eternal. 

Momentous consequences follow from the ac- 
ceptance of these two most certain principles. 
Under this wider view actions which otherwise 
appear to be irrational are seen to be most truly 
according to reason. Time does not limit the 
effects of our actions. All conduct which is 
simply self-centred and self-regarding is shewn to 
be essentially fiiulty. It becomes clear then that 
the one legitimate end of all effort is the es- 
tablishment of justice, the true relation of all the 
parts to the whole, and not private or public 
aggrandisement. The method of attainment is 
the way of reason, and not of force. The motive 
is love, and not gain. 

Little by little these principles have been 
applied more and more effectually in ever-in- 
creasing range. There was a time when the 
disputes of man with man were settled by force. 
Now in this realm law, the most perfect collective 
expresvsion of justice, is supreme. All men are 
reckoned as equal in the sight of the law. The 
duty of self-sacrifice is acknowledged even beyond 
the Christian sphere. The individual, that is, in 
view of the whole and of the future is deliberately 
subordinated to the body. In our personal re- 
lations the supreme authority of righteousness 
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and reason in the largest sense is generally 
accepted. 

Again: in the relations of classes there is a 
steady tendency towards the same result. Here, 
I cannot doubt, in spite of manifold disappoint- 
ments, methods of conciliation, methods of reason 
and justice, arc slowly gaining ground. Our 
industrial leaders unanimously advocate them, 
and as they are better undeistood they must 
prevail. At the same time the privileged classes 
shew increasing readiness to surrender traditional 
advantages and to recognise public obligations. 
The spirit of brotherhood and membership in 
other words is gradually modifying the whole 
temper of our social i-elations one to another. 
Under one aspect even the development of ‘the 
great industry' tends to substitute for the in- 
definite hope of material gain the more generous 
ambition of commercial leadership the joy of 
association for the excitement of individual enter- 
prise. 

From the relations of men and classes we pass 
on to the relations of nations. Can law rule here 
also ? We acknowledge at once the vast difficulty 
which attends the settlement of international 
disputes by principles of reason and right. The 
magnitude of the interests which are involved 
stirs men's passions. It rarely, if ever, happens 
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that the right is unquestionable or all on one side. 
If we look back, it is hard to see how changes in 
government and territory which we now recognise 
as beneficent could have been accomplished with- 
out violence. But none the less we remember that 
nations, as well as families, belong to the essence 
of human life and not only to a disordered life, 
and that Christianity claims to deal with the 
fulness of our nature. 

We acknowledge, I say, the difficulty of the 
problem which is set before us in preparing for 
the abolition of war ; and then we remember that 
a difficulty which once seemed to be no less 
invincible has been overcome. The civilisation 
of the Old World was definitely based on slavery, 
on the deliberate sacrifice of whole classes for the 
advantage of the minority. Slaves and artisans 
were held in Greece at the time of its greatest 
prosperity to be incapable of virtue. In the first 
Christian age universal peace must have seemed 
to be near:er to attainment than the abolition of 
slavery. Yet the Christian conscience after long 
discipline recognised that slavery is opposed to 
the mind of Christ, and slavery has within our. 
own memory practically ceased in Christian 
nations. We hold that war is no less opposed 
than slavery to the mind of Christ — to the ideas 
of our brotherhood and membership in Him. 
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Therefore we can confidently look for its snp-- 
pression in due time and work for this issue, 
though the end is not yet. 

If, then, it is said that war always has been, 
and therefore it is concluded that war always will 
be, we sadly admit the assertion but we deny the 
inference. The experience of the past does not 
limit the possibilities of the future. All reform 
is an innovation on ancient precedents. And we 
can point to a growing tendency to bring all 
conduct to moral tests. In this movement there 
is no retreat. It is likely to be rapidly accele- 
rated. The instinct for justice is strong in the 
minds of the masses of men ; and power is falling 
surely into their hands. We stand on the edge 
of a new world, charged with new promises and 
new hopes. 

And more than this, we notice in the region 
of international disputes that there has been a 
continuous limitation of the powers of belligerents. 
The wilfulness of mere force has been continuously 
restrained. The recognition of the complete in- 
ternational equality of independent states h^ls 
removed some of the most perilous temptations 
to aggression. In these respects a body of rules 
has been accepted by general consent which ex- 
presses the voice of the common conscience of 
civilised people so far as it has become articulate. 
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The acceptance of this growing series of ‘cus- 
tomaiy law’ points onward to a more complete 
application of methods of reason and justice to 
the settlements of the differences of states. And 
at the same time it meets one of the chief 
objections which are ui*ged against the efficiency 
of international arbitration. What power, it is 
asked, will enforce the decision ? The same 
power, it may be replied, which demands it, the 
common conscience of nations. The same sense 
of justice which has established the Court will 
uphold its verdict. Neither men nor peoples can 
with impunity disregard the authority which they 
have recognised. All government rests finally on 
moral sanctions. 

But it is alleged that war can shew beneficent 
results both politically and socially. I have 
already acknowledged that salutary changes in 
states have been brought about by force. Gon 
has used war, the fruit of our self-will, for our 
chastisement, and through it established His own 
counsels. So He deals with all evil. Sin itself 
has been the occasion of the most glorious mani- 
festation of His love ; but we shall not dare to say 
that He ordained sin, or that it was necessary for 
the highest revelation of His goodness. 

We may even admit that as^ things are war is 
in certain cases the less of two evils, not to speak 
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obtainable in other ways. 

of the necessary chastisements of enemies of 
society which are matters of police. But this 
concession does not shew that war corresponds 
with the ideal of the Sermon on the Mount, or 
release us from the duty of looking to the ideal 
and of striving for the establishment of the better 
order. So too while I willingly acknowledge that 
war tends to (juicken the energy and call out the 
devotion of peoples, I cannot allow that war alone 
has this power. I would not disparage the nobility 
of military heroism, but there is a heroism in self- 
sacrifice as well as in self-assertion. We may be 
as justly proud of what we suffer as of what we 
do. Many who know South Africa well assure us 
that our self-control after the disaster of Majuba 
Hill did much to place our authority there on a 
solid foundation. In any case I cannot forget the 
memorable words of Mazziiii : “ When any one 
says to me : Behold a religious people, 1 inquire 
what it has done and suffered to bring humanity 
to its belief.” Peace has its labours and conflicts. 
For the peace for which we look is not indolent 
weakness or luxurious self-indulgence or cowardly 
inactivity but the energy of sure and unhindered 
service to the common good. The true patriot 
rejoices when his country fulfils its office for other 
nations, and not when it brings them under its 
yoke. 
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For my own part I believe the time will come 
when a nation — not the rulers of a nation only — 
will be ready to sacrifice its immediate interests 
for some larger good to the race. Such sacrifice 
could not but be fruitful. Is it possible that what 
is essentially noble for a man should be essentially 
wrong for a nation? ‘Man lives for ever' and 
nations also. I must hold therefore that the 
glory of a nation lies in the unhesitating appeal 
to justice. The course of events, the movement 
of opinion, the condition of the civilised world, are 
all favourable to the appeal. 

But even if it is admitted that the one aim in 
the settlement of national controversies is the 
establishment of justice, and that it is natural to 
seek justice by the way of reason, it is said that 
arbitration, the appeal to reason, may miscarry. 
It is enough to ask in reply where we have any 
assurance that force will vindicate the right. The 
risks of the miscarriage of justice are infinitely 
greater in war than in arbitration. In arbitration 
the decision and the grounds of the decision arc 
before the world, and in the end the judgment of 
the world is effective. On the other hand a nation 
is not more likely than a man to be an impartial 
judge of the righteousness of its own cause. And 
there is no tendency in war to secure at last a just 
result War settles nothing except the immediate 
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preponderance of force, and leaves a legacy of evils 
to the next generation. The Spoils of a decisive 
war are now an abiding menace to the peace of 
Europe. 

If then so many arguments recommend the 
substitution of methods of reason for methods of 
force in the settlement of international contro- 
versies : if the general course of history points to 
the same reform : if the miscarriage of arbitration 
would be finally less disastrous than the precarious 
issues of war : what hinders the general acceptance 
of the great change ? what fosters the military 
spirit ? It is not, I believe, primarily ambition or 
pride, but international misunderstandings, pre- 
judices, suspicions. The experience of the last 
year has been fertile in lessons perhaps unwelcome 
and unexpected. We are startled if we find that 
serious and distinguished writers interpret our 
abolition of West Indian slavery as a scheme of 
calculated self- interest : startled if the continental 
nations were unfeignedly unable to believe that 
our policy in regard to Turkey was disinterested : 
startled if a few ill-considered words aroused a 
passionate outburst of hostile self-assertion against 
us in the United States. 

Yet such revelations are an occasion not for 
resentment but for reflection. They press upon 
us the patient consideration of two neglected 
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duties, a duty which we owe to other nations, and 
a duty which we owe to our own. These we must 
seek to fulfil, if we are to remove the causes of 
war. In the past we have failed to strive 
resolutely to understand other nations, their ex- 
periences, their offices for the race, their ideals, 
which may rightly be widely different from our 
owm. And again we have failed to recognise the 
peculiar obligations which are laid upon our own 
nation by our history, by our discipline, by our 
opportunities. We have forgotten that we are not 
set to offer a standard to others, but to fulfil a 
ministry towards them. 

For every nation has its part in the one 
human life. All suffer if the characteristic wiork 
of one is hindered. Nations which «#l#con- 
temporary in time are not all at the same stage 
of development. There is for each a proper law 
of growth. If we can discern it, much which 
perplexes and discourages us will appear in a new 
light. 

And here the great thoughts of brotherhood 
and membership from which I started come to 
our help. So far as they are mastered war will 
be seen to be unnatural. Not men and classes 
only but nations also will learn to look for and to 
rejoice in popular gifts and achievements which 
are not their own. Every national endowment 
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will become more precious when it is found to 
have a world-wide value. All states^wjill recognise 
that no one can be independent of humanity. 

It may be said that this conception of a fellow- 
ship of nations in which each contributes of its 
wealth to all the others and receives of their 
fulness IS a dream. I can only reply that I do 
not see how a Christian can rest in anything 
short of it. We believe that the kingdom of the 
world will become — become by the fulfilment of the 
Divine law — the kingd<mi of our Lord and of His 
Christ And such a conviction is effective for our 
immediate work. Our view of the future deter- 
mines for us the value of the present ; and our 
faitlunJotennincs our view of the future. We 
admit that the end to which we are thus en- 
couraged to look cannot be gained by material or 
intellectual progreiss. Illusions of this kind have 
been rudely dispelled during the ?ast century. 
But let us once feel that there is a Divine purpose 
for the world to be wrought out by man and all 
things become possible. We look to ourselves, and 
we are unequal to our common tasks. We look 
to God, and His strength becomes the measure of 
our capacity and His will the inspiration of our 
life. There is nothing contrary to experience in 
the transforming power of such an ideal as I have 
indicated. Such an ideal is able to inspire energy 
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jand to save waste. We shall not indeed press 
its aicceptance prematurely ; t)nt we shall keep it 
in view at' each step forward. Every greaf'rpform 
in society has been the embodiment^partial 
perhaps at the best and imperfect — of an ideal* 
The dream of one age becomes the hope of the 
next, and the possession of that which follows. 

Under this aspect we must take account of 
the special opportunities and obligations of the 
Ekiglish-speaking races. The relative rapidity of 
their development foreshows their future predo- 
minance. Their common heritage in language, 
literature, free institutions, law, unites them by a 
bond of generous thoughts. The late crisis of 
anxiety revealed in them the deep feeling of 
kinsmanship. When some persons in America 
talked lightly of war with England, those who 
could speak with authority declared that such a 
war was impossible. Responsible statesmen gave 
shape to the conviction in an arbitral treaty 
between England and the United States. Even 
if this should fail to be ratified by the American 
Senate the work will not have been in vain. The 
general principle of International Arbitration has 
been solemnly affirmed by representative states- 
men . The example will be fertile. And it is 
significant that the amendment of the Treaty 
which is supposed to "reduce it to a useless 
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formula of goodwill’ still loaves substantially 
embodied the “ scheme for an International- High 
Court ‘adopted by the Parliamentary represen- 
tatives of fourteen European States at Brufeels in 
1895.” Yet this is thought to be nothing: so 
quickly grow the thoughts and hopes of men. 

Yet there is still need — as the sharp debates 
on the ratification of the Treaty remind us — of 
watchful forbearance, considerateness, self-control, 
on the part of all lovers of peace : need of training 
ourselves to see more than is visible from our own 
point of sight : need too of active personal courtesy 
and goodwill : need of the love which, we are just 
now reminded, helieveth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. We can check in ourselves 
the dispositions which make for war. We can 
prepare for the better time. And here we can all 
help by sympathy with those from whom we are 
separated, by patience, by long-suffering, repressing 
with resolute courage all ungenerous judgments, 
all hasty words, all presumptuous claims, all the 
impulses of self-assertive pride. And, as I have 
already said, the burden of political responsibility 
is now laid upon every citizen. Public opinion is 
becoming more and more directly the dominant 
force in government. Every Englishman therefore 
is bound to form his judgment on public affairs 
with such reverent care as shall match the great- 
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ness of the issues which are involved in it He 
can at least be sure as to his aim when he is 
uncertain as to his way, and he can tell whether 
it answers to the will of God. To accept anything 
lower than this as our standard is to betray our 
faith. 

I ask you then to welcome as a light upon the 
future the thoughts of the brotherhood, the mem- 
bership, of nations. I ask you to trust without 
reserve the noblest ideals which you have formed 
of the destiny of mankind upon earth, and not to 
part with anything of their splendour because 
their accomplishment lingers. I ask you to 
remember in all the disappointments and delays 
which will beset your eflforts for peace, that it is 
God's will that the nations — not the nations of 
them that are saved with the implied limitation 
of the later gloss — shall in due time, which men 
can shorten, walk in the light of the Holy City^ 
which is the sanctuary of the presence of God, 
and the kings of the earth bring their glory into it, 
even the august trophies of victorious self-devotion 
through which the eternal powers of humanity 
are made known. I ask you to pray and to work, 
as our Church bids you, for 'unity, peace dnd 
concord among all nations’ with that vision of 
St John before you. I ask you to approach every 
problem of life, and this last problem above all, in 
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the strength of your Christian Creed, looking to 
the revelation of * the Word become flesh/ I ask 
you to remember the debt which Christians owe 
to their fellow-men, by shewing that youf faith 
was not given you as an intellectual substitute 
for righteousness but as an effectual help for 
gaining the Divine likeness in every relation of 
life. If you accept the call your hearts cannot 
fail you : your efforts cannot bo fruitless. You 
know that it is the conflict with evil which 
enriches and ennobles manhood. You know that 
each witness for justice and humanity becomes 
part of the inheritance of nations and hastens 
the advent of peace. 
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St Paul uses two expressive images to illus- 
trate the idea of the Christian Society which 
have passed so completely into common language 
that we are apt to forget their peculiar force. We 
speak of edifying” — building up — without any 
clear thought of that stately fabric of Christendom 
which is being reared from generation to genera- 
tion by the accumulation of human actions and 
characters : we speak of “ membership ” without 
any clear thought of that one life in which we are 
all at the present moment bound together, and 
which we manifest according to our measure. 
And still these conceptions of the Church as a 
Temple raised on the* foundation of Christ, in 
which each believer finds his appropriate place: 
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as a Body of which Christ is the Head, in which 
each believer has a vital office to fulfil, have a 
power of instruction which must make itself felt 
when we consider the consequences which they 
involve. 

The two conceptions complete each other. 
From the one we gain the ideas of solidity, of 
permanence, of outward ordering in the Christian 
Society: from the other the ideas of movement, 
of adaptation, of inward quickening. Each is 
imperfect without the other. And so in Scripture 
the two are combined. The spiritual Temple is 
built of living stones: the spiritual Body is 
framed so as to become a holy sanctuary. The 
past, with all its treasures, is seen to minister to 
the present. The present is the living sum of the 
past. Of that past we are all members : in that 
present w^e are all fellow- workers : vnemhers one 
of another. 

Our gathering here to-day brings the idea 
before us in an impressive form. We can at once 
recognise, when an occasion for reflection is given 
to us, that a great parish is something more than 
a portion of land marked off by accidental circum* 
stances, in which men are associated together for 
the pursuit of material advantages. A great 
parish has a life in which every parishioner 
shares, a life to which every parishioner con- 
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tributes for good or for evil, a life which is more 
than transitory possessions, a life which by its 
unseen and subtle influences goes far to mould 
the character of those through whom it is mani* 
fested from generation to generation, a life which 
spreads and takes new forms ; for a great parish 
is a fruitful mother, which rejoices in her children, 
and welcomes in them fresh channels through 
which the old spirit shall gain new victories of 
faithful love. 

It is well then for us to reflect this morning 
for a little space on this social membership, 
happily brought before us by the presence of the 
representatives of ten daughter parishes, who 
return to-day to their old home, thinking of, 
debts and tributes of affection, rejoicing in great 
memories which are a common heritage, offering 
thanksgivings which are a source of new strength, 
as knowing that this larger fellowship in manifold 
service finds its foundation in Christ, in Whom it 
will hereafter find its consummation : as knowing 
that our membership one of another is a necessity, 
and that even now the acknowledgment of our 
membership is effective for our strengthening, for 
our solace, for our inspiration, in the actual work 
of our fragmentary and chequered lives, 

1. We are members one of another. This is, I 
say, a necessity of our existence. The fact of our 



membership one of another is brought home to us 
by the unquestionable fact of our dependence one 
on another. We are, in the whole range of our 
lives, dependent alike upon those who have gone 
before us and upon those who are for the time 
with us. What have we, wo ask in moments 
of calm self-questioning, which we have not 
received ? We are debtors to unnumbered gene- 
rations for the words in which we are enabled 
to enjoy the intercourse of mind with mind : 
debtors for the splendid heritage of great thoughts 
and great deeds which set before us ihe possi- 
bilities of the life which has been entrusted 
to our stewardship: debtors for that ordered 
economy of the state which supplies the happy 
conditions of our social labour: debtors for the 
generous traditions which connect great obliga- 
tions with great endowments of place or wealth 
or power. And when we look back on our own 
experience we see what we owe, beyond all return, 
to the totider and unceasing ministries of home 
and friends in the slow unfolding of character and 
purpose from year to year. If we take away in 
imagination from what we are now all that we 
can refer directly to the action of those among 
whom we have grown, we shall be startled by the 
meagre, remnant which is left. We have lived, 
and we must ever live, through others. And 
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conversely, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
we must live for them. It is true, true beyond 
our utmost power of apprehending the truth, true 
beyond the limits within which our thoughts are 
confined, that nme of us liveth to himself and none 
dieth to himself 

This fact of our dependence upon that which is 
without us — upon our human environment no less 
than upon our physical environment — can be and 
has been used to depress our sense of responsible 
effort. The Gospel gives to it a truer interpreta- 
tion and uses it to enforce our mutual duties. 
We are not, as the truth is revealed in Christ, 
isolated products of countless forces, but parts in 
a whole, conscious of our connexion. In the 
light of Christ’s work physical necessity becomes, 
as it were, the school of spiritual freedom. For 
the Christian each relation in the family, in the 
parish, in the state, in the race, is found to be an 
opportunity of fellowship. At every point in the 
great chain of action the unity of life is disclosed, 
and the gift of life is realised. Both truths are 
momentous. There is a difference which is 
infinite between a sum of scattered units and a 
living body. And there is hardly less difference 
between a body of which the several elements 
simply act and re-act upon one another in accord- 
ance with the laws of matter, and a body in which 
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every fragment fulfils its office as a duty and 
receives service with thanksgiving. Such a body, 
instinct with a personal life in every part, is the 
one body of Christ even now, in spite of our 
blindnesses and imperfections, the body of Christ 
in which we are members one of another. 

2. We are members one of another. This, I 
repeat, is a necessity ; and as we dwell upon the 
thought we see how the Christian faith converts 
dependence into fellowship ; and the sense of this 
fellowship is, as I said, for our strengthening. 
It is, as we recognise it, an acknowledgnient of 
unseen forces in which we live and move. The 
embracing energy of the larger life is not of our 
creation. It does not belong to us : we belong to 
it, as organs through which it is made known. 
This conviction is one which we need to realise 
practically for the maintenance of our widest 
hopes. Our circumstances tempt us to think each 
of ourselves, of our weaknesses and incapacities, 
of the narrow range of our influence, and of the 
brief duration of our activity. In such a prospect 
our hearts must sink within us. Then perhaps by 
God's grace we are taken out of ourselves, and 
beyond ourselves, and we are strong again. We 
feel that the life of the whole is far more than we 
can measure in the several parts. We feel that 
we live just so far as we share in this greater life. 
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and open the way for its influence and provide for 
its wider extension. We feel with the joy of 
perfect confidence that God is working not 
through us only, but through all for the ac- 
complishment of His will: that He is working, 
and that in His wise love He takes just what each 
servant can offer as his true service : that He 
is working, and that in His loving wisdom He 
combines every variety of service for one end 
which cannot fail. Through this bracing discipline 
we learn to enter into the joy of the herald of 
Christ, who gladly accepted eclipse when his 
preparatory work was done : learn to rejoice that 
there are many who accomplish for grateful 
multitudes what we also could have accomplished 
if the opportunity had been given to us : learn to 
offer natural thanksgivings for successes won in 
the field where our best labours seem to have had 
no return : learn to acknowledge spontaneously 
that whenever and however the will of our 
Father is accomplished we possess the object of 
our own desires, for all that is done for Him 
becomes part of our inheritance as sons. 

3. So it comes to pass that our membership 
one of another — our membership in Christ — whi(^ 
is a source of strength, becomes to us also an 
adequate solace in view of the contrasts, the 
failures, the disappointments, by which we are 
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b^et within and without. There is, to our eyes, 
such an immeasurable difference between the 
opportunities of men : such startling extremes of 
temptation and sheltering care: such strange 
repugnances of taste and character ; that our very 
blessings would be to us an overwhelming burden 
unless we could feel that we arc able to use them 
as a common trust, even for the most desolate 
and wayward, and to work by the sympathy of 
spiritual force for and with those from whom we 
are separated by every circumstance of earth. 
We cannot be happy alone; and Christian 
fellowship transcends all national, all transitory 
barriers. When we are conscious that we are 
members one of another^ the petty rivalries and 
heart-burnings, which mar the gladness of life even 
more than its great sorrows, are done away. 
Even the greatest sorrows of “this unintelligible 
world” are not beyond alleviation through a 
silent communion of souls. Nothing, I think, is 
more cheering than to know Ivhen we face a 
crowd, unloving and unlovely, as we judge, which 
would regard our words and acts with suspicion, 
that we can still give them of the wealth of our 
own life in the swift prayer, in the thought of 
Christ’s love turned to them^ in the compassion 
which is not simply a feeling for them but a 
feeling with them. 
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At the same time, in the strength of the larger 
life, we are encouraged to bear without distrust 
the hindrances and the delays which impede the 
outward course of the Faith. ‘'It does move,” 
in spite of every plausible argument for its station- 
ariness. The life in which we are united is divine ; 
and if God is pleased to wait for its maturity we 
can wait too. Let us rate as highly as we may 
the faults, the errors, the misunderstandings, of 
those who boar Christ s Name : let us acknowledge 
with the bitterest grief how constantly we forget or 
disguise the bond by which we are held together : 
let us allow with shame that after eighteen cen- 
turies the kingdoms of the world have not yet 
become the kingdom of God : still, in our humi- 
liation and in our confessions, let us also remember 
that the fact of the Incarnation, in all its amplitude 
and all its virtue, is beyond and above the imper- 
fection, the self-will, the dulness of men. The 
Word became flesh : that revelation of life touches 
every man in virtue of his nature. That founda- 
tion of endless hope stands fast, and we can stay 
our souls upon it. 

4. We are members one of another. The life 
is more than the support of life. The life is more 
than its most conspicuous organ. Life in Christ, 
wherever it is, is essentially the same ; and the 
sense of our membership one of another in this 
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divine life, which brings strength and solace to all 
who enjoy it, helps us also in the fulfilment of our 
several tasks. It consecrates the various duties 
of the family, of husband and wife, of parelit and 
child, of brothers and sisters, which give to 
modern life a tenderness and wealth of affection 
unknown in the ancient nations. It shews the 
surpassing dignit}^ of the commonest things, and 
their inherent power to give the human heart its 
noblest satisfaction. It enables us to meet that 
which is one of our most pressing dangers — the 
silent presence, perhaps the silent increase, among 
us of a class which acknowledges no responsibility, 
no ideal, no spiritual force. It claims that we 
should make known what we have found to be the 
secret of the joy of our Lord, self-surrendering 
devotion to the Father’s will, and appeal to that 
which is highest in others, which is the highest in 
ourselves. It constrains us to labour unweariedly, 
that in the simplest and purest form the fulness 
of life shall bo within the reach of everyone — the 
fulness of life, where the feeling of personal 
pleasure is hallowed and blessed by the conscious- 
ness of personal service. 

And such a result is not beyond reasonable 
hope. It depends essentially on a power of 
divine vision. In the fellowship of Christ things 
great and small, as we count them, are alike lost 
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in the infinite. The same thought which bears 
us to the sublimest heights of speculative faith 
enters into the humblest duties of our daily 
intercourse, and gives to them of its glory. 

We are members me of another. Our union is 
more than participation in a common life. Other 
lives enter into our life ; and our life enters into 
the life of others. “We live/' it has been well 
said, “ because others are vigorous " ; others live 
because we shew the truth. Work for one is 
work for the body. Work for another is work for 
self. We are strengthened by every soul which 
is redeemed; and, on the other hand, we suffer 
loss when we withhold the least service; when 
we check the word of sympathy; when we 
dissemble our highest aim through false shame. 
There can then be no discharge from our obli- 
gation. We are all debtors to all with a debt 
which is seen to grow in payment; and still 
default would not be possible if each one of us 
would openly acknowledge the loftiest aspirations 
which God gives him, and claim the help of 

others to realise them; if, when our own zeal 

* 

grows faint, we could at once draw energy from 
the sight of others* needs; if, when we shrink 
from effort through a sense of our own feebleness, 
we could remember, with a faith which reveals us 
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to be heirs of all that is good in the world and 
fellow-workers with the noblest, that we aie 
indeed members one of anoth&i\ 

It will, perhaps, be said that in dwelling On 
the fact of this membership in Christ, as the 
stay, the joy, the law of life, I am pointing to an 
imaginary and impossible ideal : that I am substi- 
tuting mystical fancies for the stem realities of ex- 
istence : transient emotions for offective motives : 
the desires of the heart for the provisions of 
nature. But such fancies, such emotions, such 
desires, are not to be disposed of by a passing 
contrast. If the ideal towards which we have 
looked brings satisfaction to anxious and in- 
evitable questionings: if it consoles actual sad- 
nesses: if it stirs and feeds elevating thoughts: 
if it fulfils the noblest expectations which poets 
and philosophers have shaped of the possibilities 
of life : if it supplies a new and sovereign impulse 
for action : if it ennobles ordinary duties by the 
light of a being which transcends physical ex- 
perience : I venture to maintain that it brings its 
own attestation to all who believe in the general 
truth of things, for no valid rea?^on can be given 
why we should trust the reports of our senses as 
to the outward world and refuse to trust the 
intuitions of the soul on the spiritual order. 
Thus regarded the human longings with which 
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the ideal corresponds become a prophecy of 
the Gospel. The ideal, which was imaginary and 
impossible before the Word became flesh, has been 
brought very near to us in the Son of Man. In 
Him the fact is given to which the ideal pointed, 
and the power is given which the heart craved. 
In Him we have the revelation of life, keen and 
piercing, for the determination of our personal 
responsibility, infinite in its eternal scope, in- 
vigorating in the vision opened to each believer 
of an inexhaustible spring of sympathy. Iii Him 
we have also the inspiration of life, througfh the 
Holy Spirit sent in His Namey Who shews us 
ever more and more of His righteousness and 
love and patience out of the circumstances of the 
passing years, and brings with each fresh trial the 
promise of a fuller rest. We turn away from 
Christ, and the soul is disquieted by a generous 
discontent, haunted by splendid hopes which it 
cannot disown^ which it cannot abandon, which it 
cannot realise. We turn to Him, and labour, 
sorrow, death itself, find their place in the accom- 
plishment of a divine counsel, in the sight of 
which resignation is changed into the joy of 
willing service. 

Brethren, if you have followed the line of 
thought which I have suggested, you will have 
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rests in membereMp in Christ 

mticipated the practical conclusion to which it 
leads. Our membership one of another finds its 
stay and its blessing in our membership in Christ. 
He Who hfes'^reyee»led‘to man the divine end of 
b^S being Can sClone enable him to reach it. It 
has been said that “religion is at the cradle of 
every nation and philosophy at the grave.” If 
we transf)ose the saying into another shape, it 
conveys a naemorable warning : “ When religion 
loses its power on a nation, the nation is ready to 
die.” ; It must be so. Secular forces are unable 
to evoke or sustain that self-devotion, the child 
at once and the parent of reverence, by which 
nations live. The faith in a divine Fatherhood is 
the necessary foundation of faith in a divine 
brotherhood; and without faith in brotherhood 
there is no lasting hope for men. Art and 
literature could not save Greece : wealth and 
enterprise could not save Carthage:, wise laws 
and strong legions could not save Rome. When 
the Lord said to His disciples, “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth*' He declared the secret of social 
permanence. Faith in God, in God made known 
in Christ under the conditions of earth, is alone 
able to keep in check the germs of corruption 
which lie deep in the children of men. But 
that is able. The soul in fellowship with Him 
becomes a source of saving energy which gathers 

23 


w. 
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intensity as it spreads. It uses, in the apostolic 
phrase, the powers of the world to come. It brings 
a purifying light upon the dark places of the 
world. It has learned the lesson of patience. It 
•knows the might of prayer. It has used the 
message of redemption. “ When anyone says to 
me,” wrote one who drew his strength from the 
Creed which he did not confess, “ ‘ Behold a good 
man,’ I ask, ‘ How many souls has he saved ? * 
“When anyone says to me, ‘Behold a religious 
“ people,’ I enquire what it has done and suffered 
“ to bring humanity to its belief.” If, then, we love 
our country, and believe that she has a divine 
mission for the nations : if we acknowledge with 
devout gratitude that God has still preserved to 
us a national Church, the heir of all that is best 
and noblest in our past history, and fitted to be 
the Catholic interpreter of the present: if we 
have experienced, however feebly, that there is a 
heavenly grace which meets and sustains and 
fulfils our highest desires: may we, in the widest 
intercourse of life, accept the charge, the heavy 
charge, which is laid upon us, and confess our 
faith in Christ, Born, Crucified, Ascended: ma^ 
we strive to embody it as having for its scope all 
that is on earth, and for its stay our Father in 
heaven : may we shew that we hold it at all cost 
in deed and in truth, as the master-test of our 
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opinions, the standard of our aims, the inspiration 
of our labours, the remedy for the greatest sorrows 
of the world, the fulfilment of man’s greatest 
hopes, the final, the universal revelation of life. 

We^ who are many^ are one body in Christ' md 
severally members one of another. That is the 
thought which thib Festival of Union brings 
before us to-day with most impressive power. 
May the thought be to all, by God’s blessing, a 
spring of strength and joy and peace in the days 
to come. 



LOVE OF THE BRETHREN. 

H <t>lA&A€A<|>fdk MeNCTCO. 

Hebr. xiii. 1. 

On two recent occasions I have spoken of the 
vital relation in which Christians necessarily stand 
to one another and of the master motive by which 
their whole life must be inspired. Three weeks 
ago at Houghton I endeavoured to shew that 
through our fellowship in Christ we are one body, 
and severally members one of another : a fortnight 
ago at Sunderland, I sought to bring out that in 
things both great and small, in facing the sorrows 
of the world and in fulfilling our individual duties, 
the love of Christ constraineth us, with a revelation 
of love reaching through all creation, and a force 
made effective in our weakness. 

This afternoon I wish to present the truth 
which supports these two thoughts under another 
aspect. We are members of one body: we are 
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Use of the title ‘ breihrmL 

quickened by one epirit: live so far as we 

really live because Christ lives in us ; but none 
the less we are distinct each in our personaliiy. 
Christ has taken to Himself in its completeness 
the nature which we severally share : we are all 
“ one man ” in Him, but none the less He is not 
ashamed to call us brethreiiy Himself the firstborn 
among many sons. We are, therefore, standing 
each apart, in the face of the world and in the 
face of God, brethren of Christ, and, if brethren 
of Christ, then brethren one of another. 

This title ^'brethren,” as the characteristic 
name of Christians, has grown so familiar, that 
we forget that it was a gift of the Gospel to 
the world. It was indeed the gift of the Risen 
Lord. He Himself bestowed it upon His infant 
Church when He said to Mary Magdalene, Oo 
unto My brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto 
My Father and your Father, and, My .OoD and 
your OoD. 

And the gift was at once welcomed. We find 
the title adopted in the earliest record of the 
corporate life of the Oliurch. In the first chapter 
of the Acts we read that St Peter stood up in the 
midst of the brethren when he counselled them to 
complete the number of the twelve, by electing 
one of their number into the place of Judas. 
Thenceforward brethren” has continued to be, as 
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I have said, the characteristic title of Christians, 
even though its peculiar force has been left out 
of sight. 

For Christians, we need to remind ourselves, 
‘ as Christians, are brethren. This close fellowship 
belongs to them not as men, but as believers. 
Baptized into Christ, they have in common as 
“members of Christ, the children of God, and 
^ heirs of the kingdom of heaven,’* all that goes to 
form the most perfect brotherhood. The one 
Faith is the source, the sanction, the support of 
their connexion. The acknowledgment of this 
brotherhood, indeed, more enduring, more sove- 
reign than the brotherhood of blood, comes to. us 
in virtue of the confession of the fact of the In- 
carnation. The feeling by which the Christian 
society is held together, the feeling by which all 
who are united in it are inspired, is the love 
of the brethren; and this relationship which is 
realised by Christians is potentially, in virtue of 
the Incarnation, the inheritance of men. 

The conception of such a brotherhood of men, 
united one with another and with God by love, 
was altogether new when it was proclaimed to 
the world ; and we have not mastered it yet. * It 
is indeed hard to keep the thought before us, and 
to apply it in the ordinary business of the passing 
days. But fellowship inspired by love is God's 
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will for us : it is God*s gift to us. It can, then, 
hardly fail to be helpful to us on an occasion like 
this to consider a little more in detail the “ love 
of the brethren which we are charged to main- 
tain. 

The word which is rightly rendered “ love of 
the brethren” in the Revised Version, occurs 
five times in the New Testament. If we take 
these five passages just as they stand we shall 
learn better than in any other way what is the 
source, the scope, the importance of the feeling : 
how it is a true test of the reality oi our faith, 
and the divine way to the largest ofiices of love. 

.1. The virtue occupies a conspicuous place 
in the earliest letter of St Paul which has come 
down to us, probably the earliest Christian docu- 
ment. Concerning love of the brethren, the apostle 
writes to the Thessalonians, you have no need that 
we write to you, for you yourselves are taught of 
God to love one another. We may well wonder at 
the words when we remember that St Paul had 
instructed these new converts for not more than 
three or four weeks, and still see that writing to 
them a few months afterwards, ho is assured not 
only that they were familiar with this practical 
consequence of the faith which they had lately 
embraced, but that they had realised it in life. 

Love of the brethren ” was for them found to be 
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one of the first lessons of the Creed, and it was a 
divine lesson. Thus our wonder at their rapid 
progress will cease when we notice the ground of 
the apostle’s confidence. God Himself had been 
their teacher. God Himself had revealed in their 
hearts the meaning of the Gospel. Love of the 
brethren follows necessarily from the foundation 
truth of Christianity, but God alone can bring 
home the truth to the soul of the hearer. No 
man can say, St Paul writes elsewhere, Jesus is 
Lord but in the Holy Spirit : no one, that is, can 
say this not with the lips but with a life which 
witnesses to the fact that the Lord became flesh. 
This vital belief that Jesus, Son of Mary and Son 
of God, is Lord, is for all who hold it a proof of 
their Divine Sonship a declaration of brotherhood 
with their fellow-believers. Everyone, St John 
says, that believeth that Jesus is the Chnst, is 
begotten of Ood, and everyone that loveth Him that 
begat, loveth him also that is begotten of Him, 
All believers know that they have one Father, if 
their belief is real: they know, therefore, that 
they are brethren. They need no other motive 
for affection. They cannot but love one another. 

2. Here, then, we learn the origin of “%he 
love of the brethren” among Christians in the 
common feeling of sonship involved in the living 
conviction that the Son of God has taken our 
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nature to Himself. But how are we to apj>ly the 
feeling to conduct ? St Fml answers the question 
in his injunctions to the Romans. **In love of 
the hrelJiren!' he writes, " he tenderly affeetioned (me 
to another*' We must, that is, transfer all the 
graces of the natural family to the household of 
faith. No word could be more expressive than 
that which is rendered “tenderly affeetioned.” 
It includes the love of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, of brother and sister, the love in a 
word which hallows and ennobles the typical 
relations of difference, of authority, of equality 
which must exist among us. In whatever position 
we may stand one to another in the circumstances 
of earth, , we have in the family an image of our 
respective duties ; and the Faith takes that image 
and fills it with a quickening force, able to bring 
into a gracious harmony the various conditions of 
men. Diversities are not removed, but ennobled 
and hallowed ; and, my friends, if only we could 
welcome this teaching for our own guidance, what 
peace and joy and righteousness it would bring 
into our daily dealing, what considerateness it 
would give to power, what beauty to service ; 
how it would banish every feeling of jealousy, and 
lighten the burden of great possessions through a 
sense of a fellowship of life. 

It is said that when a king of Lydia asked 
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one of the old sages of Greece “ if he had wealth 
enough,” he replied, “ Twice as much as I could 
wish, for my brother is dead.” If we extend the 
spirit of the answer to the Christian brotherhood, 
we can see how the first Christians refused to say 
that anything they had was their own. We can 
see how we must, if we arc faithful, use all that 
is committed to us as stewards for the common 
good. 

3. The maintenance of such a temper is not 
easy. A thousand influences tend to separate 
us : to obscure that which is deepest by superficial 
veils : to turn our attention from the eternal to 
the transitory. Therefore the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the most human, the most pa- 
thetic of the books of the New Testament, says, 
Let love of the brethren continue. Those whom he 
addressed were called to make great sacrifices : to 
surrender much that was most dear to them by 
long use: to face heavy disappointments and 
bitter reproaches. Old ties had to be broken. 
In this season of unrest and trial, the close com- 
munion of believers became more precious than 
before. The Hebrews had once known what it 
was: they were charged to preserve it. What- 
ever might be lost by them through the dissolving 
of former friendships could be found again in this 
closer brotherhood, a love begun to last for ever. 
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in times of trial. 

Whatever might be lost through their exclusion 
from a share in the time-hallowed ritual of the 
Temple would be more than compensated by the 
sense of the presence of their Lord in their humble 
assemblies. There could be no isolation for those 
who were united by a vital bond with men and 
God: no dependence upon earthly accessories, 
however majestic, for those who found God in 
the simplest circumstances of life. Perhaps wo 
ourselves need this assurance still It is of price- 
less value to us, when many traditional forms of 
belief arc shaken, to be constrained to turn to 
Christ Himself, and to recognise that He is with 
us still, and to feel the proof of His Presence in 
the fellowship which His Spirit quickens and 
sustains. So it is that our very temptati<3ns and 
sorrows place the apostolic command upon us 
with more than its first authority : Let love of the 
hrethren continue. 

4. This love, as we have seen, springs from 
the acceptance of the Christian Faith. But ac- 
ceptance must be of the life and not of the reason 
only. The Truth must be embodied, and not 
simply held or defended. Thu^ “love of the 
brethren ” becomes a test of the sincerity of our 
Christian profession. So St Peter writes : Seeing 
you have purified your souls in your obedience to 
the truth unto unfeigned love of the hrethren, love 
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one another from the heart fervently : having been 
begotten again . . . through the word of God 
which liveth and abideth. Obedience to the Gospel 
must go before the fruits of the Gospel. By the 
discipline of obedience the Lord Himself was 
made perfect ; and there is no other way to that 
love by which He said that His disciples should 
be known. At the same time the range of obe- 
dience is continually increased as we learn more 
fully the meaning of our faith, and together with 
the range of obedience, the range of love also. A 
Christian cannot be occupied by his own things 
alone. We wrong our Creed grievously when we 
allow it to be thought that our efforts are concen- 
trated on securing our own happinessr The one 
way of growth is service. Our first privilege, the 
first gift bestowed on us by God in Holy Baptism, 
is that we are made members of a body. We 
are, and this is the noblest opportunity of life, 
“ our brothers’ ” keepers. We rejoice in their joy 
and are gladdened by their success, “ Whenever 
a godly man sees his Father’s image,” it has been 
well said, *‘he is forced to love it.” Wherever 
the works of the Spirit are manifest, there is 
boundless hope. 

5. So far we have been led to consider the 
action of the love of the brethren.upon Christians 
one with another, upon the brethren themselves. 
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and the eowroe of Love. 

But it has a larger issue. In his second Epistle 
St Peter thus marks the two last steps in the 
development of the Christian character : In your 
godliness — your godly reverence — supply love of 
the brethren, and in your love of the brethren, love. 
Love of the brethren makes us, through happy 
experience, to rate at their true value all transitory 
d^ifferences between man and man. It supplies 
la solid foundation for “philanthropy,’* not as a 
vague general feeling, but as a personal connexion 
answering to the will of God. He who is not our 
brother in the unity of the Body, is still our 
neighbour. Our Christian Faith must affect our 
view of the whole world and of all men. Love of 
the brethren enlarges our vision. The command, 
strange as it must seem at first sight when we 
realise its extent, Honour all men can be met by 
believers with an intelligent welcome. For the 
most forlorn and wilful of men Christ died and 
rose again. Love of the brethren, therefore, 
carries us on to love, and at last when perfected, 
shews us to be partakers of the Divine nature, for 
OoD is love. 

Brethren — let me use the v '^rd in its most 
literal and impressive meaning — can you not see 
in these five passages a vivid picture of the 
Christian life, of its springs, of its support, of its 
tiniversal influence? Each passage adds some- 
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thing to the others. Taken together they offer a 
marvellous illustration of the hidden harmonies 
of Scripture. They have no pre-arranged con- 
nexion. They are not united by any common 
purpose. Yet set without selection side by side 
they form a complete whole. They are, if I may 
use such a phrase, a lesson in inspiration. As we 
reflect upon them quietly and patiently we shall 
see that the family with its thoughtful services, 
its natural sacrifices, its delicate tendernesses, is 
the type of this Christian society : see that 
wherever we are set we are enabled as Christians 
to bring into our common duties the grace of 
affection : see that in the strength of the Gospel 
of the Word become flesh effective ministry is 
made possible to all according to their several 
endowments : see that the work of the Faith, the 
work of our National Church, cannot be accom- 
plished, till the universal obligation of service 
springing out of “ love of the brethren ” is recog- 
nised, embodied, openly shewn to the world by 
those who hold it. The love of Christians is, 
according to the Lord's own words^, that which 
must conquer the world. As it is, does it not 
seem as if the world had conquered us ? and it is 
in us the Faith must be judged. Ye are our 
letter ... St Paul said to the Corinthians . . . 
known and read of all men. He anticipated the 
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modem epigram that “Christians are the only 
Bible which men of the world read.” 

What, then, do those who look at us read 
when they read our lives ? Is it that we grieve 
over the faults of our “ brethren as if they were 
our own,” as was said of those Corinthians a short 
time afterwards ? Would their comment on our 
conduct still be, “ Sec how these Christians love 
one another, and are ready to die for one an- 
other ” ? 

Are Christians as Christians constant in their 
intercessions for one another: employeis for em- 
ployed, employed for employers — masters for 
servants, servants for masters — brethren in all 
conditions for brethren? 

Such questions must reveal us to ourselves, 
and constrain us to ask, as those who are called 
to be fellow-workers with Goo, whether wo, you 
and I, have pondered sufficiently the obligations, 
the opportunities, the blessings, brought to us 
by the “love of the brethren,” whether the “love 
of the brethren ” is, as Christ would have it be, a 
master principle of our lives. And as we reflect 
on the grandeur of our inheritariL^e in our nation 
and in our Church: on the restless and not 
ungenerous discontent and questioning by which 
we are troubled: on the power of the Faith to 
meet naturally in the ordinary ways of life every 
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of man and men; the prayer must rise in 
our hearts, may Christian with Christian learn 
more and more in daily intercourse the power 
end the attractiveness of Christ present in the 
.least of His little ones: may "love of the bre- 
thren” continue, nay, may it spread among us 
with quickening force, that we may all feel the 
invigorating energy of a fuller life. 



THE POWER OF MINISTRY. 

My Sons, 

During the last three days I have dwelt 
on some asj)ects of the work of Christian Ministers 
as Messengers, Watchmen, Stewards of God — of 
the duties, the difficulties, the privileges of their 
office, of the temper and strength in which it 
must be fulfilled. Now I wish to gather up 
much that has been said in one expressive trait 
from the Gospel. This by God's blessing may 
perhaps remain with you in unimpaired freshness 
when the memory of the spoken words has faded 
away. It is taken from a familiar narrative. 
When the Lord had descended from the Mountain 
of the Beatitudes a leper met Him. The sufferer 
declared his case, confessed his faith, and simply 
left himself to the Lords mercy. The Lord 
accepted the unuttered petition and then, we 
read. He stretched forth His hard and touched him, 
w. 23 
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He touched him”: this short phrase oflfers us 
in a plain and vivid form the secret of the Lord's 
earthly work, the secret of our own ministry. 
The touch of the hand becomes for us the symbol 
and sacrament of the touch of the soul: the 
effectual sign of the power to conquer. 

“ He touched him ” : the original word, as you 
remember (ij^/raro, not edi^ev), expresses more 
than a mere superficial contact. So it was that 
Mary Magdalene sought to “touch” the Risen 
Lord, clinging to His feet, that she might retain 
the Saviour whom she had again found. 

The act was in no way necessary. A word 
spoken at a distance would have been sufficient 
for the cure as on other occasions. The act was 
even perilous. To touch the leper was to incur 
ceremonial pollution. But here the Lord was 
pleased to shew outwardly His penetrative sym- 
pathy with those whom He relieved. We find 
indeed in the records of the Gospel that this 
touch of strength and tenderness was peculiarly 
characteristic of His mind. He touched the fever- 
stricken, the blind, the dumb, the wounded, the 
dead. That touch was a force to purify, to re- 
store, to strengthen, to raise, the chosen channel 
of a spring of life. St Peter knew what it meant 
when the Lord laid hold of him as he was sinking 
in the stoim. The apostles knew what it meant 
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when they had fallen to the ground awe-stricken 
by the glory of the Transfiguration- 

The touch, we must remember, cost some- 
thing. It brought, as I just said, pollution with it. 
And by this the Lord revealed the method of His 
working. He took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses when Ho removed them by an authori- 
tative voice. The sovereign King was also the suf- 
fering servant, most gloriously King when He was 
most tenderly servant. This law finds fulfilment 
through all the circumstances of the Incarnation. 
St Paul marks the sevenfold humiliation of the 
Son of man, and then he adds, Wherefore also Oon 
highly exalted Him, and gave unto Him the narm 
which is above every name; that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven 
amd things on earth and things under the earth, 
and that every tongice should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father, 
The reward answered to the sacrifice and grew 
directly out of it. 

And in this respect, and in this respect only, 
the example of the Master is offered for the 
imitation of the disciple. His experience em- 
bodies a universal truth in redemptive service. 
His mind must, therefore, through His gift, be 
ours also. We can follow the pattern of His 
humility. We can with trembling prayers wel- 
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The touch of Christ 

come suffering as fruitful. For us also the effect 
of labour corresponds to the cost. The promise 
stands written for our encouragement: In your 
patience ye shall win your souls. Yes : we must 
win ourselves, and, in one sense, ourselves first. 
Such a victory cannot be without pain. Each 
one of us has in some form or other to face the 
same kind of trial as determined the course of 
St Francis. Though you all, I hope, know the 
story, I cannot refrain from quoting it once more. 
The service gives it a fresh meaning. 

Francis, it is said, already full of thoughts of 
self-devotion, but as yet uncertain as to his 
special duty, was riding near Assisi when he 
suddenly came upon a leper. He was greatly 
shocked at the sight; but then, remembering 
that he who would be Christ s soldier must first 
conquer himself, he got down from his horse that 
he might come near him. The leper stretched 
out his hand for an alms. Francis gave him what 
he asked and added a kiss to his gift. He then 
remounted, and when he looked back all over the 
open plain no leper could be discovered. He 
had seen and touched the Lord. He had touched 
the Lord and was himself touched by Him. * 

He stretched forth His hand and touched him. 
The words, I have said, shew under a figure the 
characteristics of Christ’s ministry and of our 
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own. Let me mark three characteristics only 
out of many. This touch of Christ was sym- 
pathetic, considerate, living. 

1. He touched him. By this spontaneous 
action He established a true fellowship with the 
sufferer whom He purposed to relieve. He shewed 
that He felt with him and not only felt for him. 
He did not look at him from above, at a distance, 
in condescension. He placed Himself on his level 
that so He might more surely help him. Here 
and in all His earthly work, He showed the truth 
of Aristotle^s noble words, in a sense beyond 
Aristotle’s imagining, ‘‘Every man in his wan- 
derings is essentially akin to man and dear.” 
We all need to make the thought practically our 
own. In the course of your service you will 
constantly find much that is repulsive to you 
physically and morally in those to whom you 
draw near. You will find a natural shrinking 
from your task. I will even say that you ought 
to feel it. No familiarity with evil in any shape 
ought to make it less loathsome. But what 
then ? You can think of that touch of the leper. 
You can set what you have in common with the 
most degraded and forlorn in comparison with 
that which separates you from Him : the eternal 
with the temporal. Christs love will support 
yours. Here is your first lesson of Christ’s touch. 
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The touch of Christ 

Your approach to men must be sympathetic. 
You must look through all that which hides from 
the unloving eye the true humanity on which 
Christ’s love rests. 

2. He touched him. The touch — the whole 
action — was considerate. The restoration was 
complete when the purifpng hand was laid upon 
the leper. Yet the Lord would “fulfil all right- 
eousness.” It was His will that the familiar test 
of the Law should be satisfied. He had regard 
to the feelings of others, to the feelings of the 
man himself who was healed ; He was careful lest 
any scruple bom of custom should be left un- 
satisfied. Oo thy way : shew thyself to the priesty 
and offer the gift that Moses commanded for a 
testimony unto them. No certainty of power ab- 
solved from the observance of common require- 
ments. 

Here again you find a pattern for yourselves. 
You must spare no pains to “ enter into ” — think 
what the phrase means — the thoughts, the posi- 
tion of those with whom you have to deal. It is 
not enough that you should be assured beyond 
all doubt of the truth and the efficacy of your 
message. You must reflect how it will appear to 
those who hear it. You must not only rigidly 
confine yourselves to speaking what you know : 
you must also patiently consider what impression 
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your words will convey to others. Words have 
not an absolute value. They do not mean the 
same to ail men. You must then not rest till 
you ascertain what your words mean to those 
whom you desire to teach. So you will give 
reality to your knowledge both for others and for 
yourselves, not setting your mind on high things 
hut condescending to things that are lowly. Your 
ruling desire will not be that others should 
speak as you speak, but that they should hold 
the truth which you hold. Nothing is less 
sixtisfying than a mechanical sameness: nothing 
is richer than fellowship in differences of form. 

This is the second lesson of Christs touch. 
Your efforts to correct and to instruct must be 
guided by thoughtful tenderness. 

3. Yet once again. He touched him. The 
touch was the exertion of a stronger life. The 
Lord, secure in His vital force, could not contract 
any uncleanness. No power of evil found in Him 
anything to which it could attach itself. He 
destroyed by bearing that which He took. At 
the same time He gave of Himself, of His larger, 
fuller humanity, to him whom He relieved. So, 
too, must it be with you. You also in your 
intercoume with others must give of yourselves. 
If it is your duty to face evil you must not shrink 
from it. It will not harm you. That which is 
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required is not judgment or pity, but active help. 
And you cannot give more than you truly have 
and are. 

You cannot give more: nor again can you 
rightly give less. Every advantage, every en- 
dowment, every opportunity, is to be administered 
as a trust. You with all your possessions are 
instruments — glad and conscious instruments — 
through whom God works when you offer your- 
selves to Him. So far as you live in Him and 
He in you. He will make your life effective for 
others. Common experience bears witness to this 
“ magnetic influence,” as we say, of life upon life. 
Power goes forth from those in whom God dwells. 

This is the third lesson of the Lord's touch. 
You will do your work by giving of yourselves to 
those whom you serve. 

He stretched forth His hand and touched him. 
We have seen in some degree how that which 
this action expresses — this sympathetic, conside- 
rate, living touch — symbolises the power of the 
Christian ministry. Nothing can take the place 
of the direct personal intercourse which it repre- 
sents — our contact with Christ first, and then 
through Him our contact with men — not organi- 
sation, however complete, not preaching, however 
persuasive, not public services, however con- 
tinuous. 
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We too must give ourselves. 

Not organisation. The man, I repeat, is 
finally his message. It has been said that ‘''the 
true Judge is as it were an embodiment of 
Justice.” In the same sense the true priest is an 
embodiment of religion. We touch others at 
every point by our life for good or for evil. 

Not preaching. Preaching may become both 
for speakers and hearers an intellectual pleasure 
or excitement. Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels^ hut have not l^ve, I am 
become sounding brass or a clanging cyynbal, 
“mere noise and fury signifying nothing.” Nay 
more than this, words not followed by deeds 
discredit the Gospel. 

Not even public services. You all know “ the 
Legend Beautiful.” 

“Hadst thou staj’ed I must have fled,” 

That w<is what the vision said. 

“To leave our prayer when we are called to 
do some act of charity for our neighbour,” said a 
great teacher of the Renaissance, “ is not really a 
quitting of prayer, but leaving Christ for Christ.” 
“It is good for us” to be on the Mount, but 
only on the condition that when we have 
‘ looked upon the glory ' we descend to take our 
part in the conflicts and sorrows of common life. 
The Spirit works through services, but we are 
charged to apply them. That you may do so. 
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study your people as indeed part of yourselves. 
In this way you will, as I have said before, learn 
as you try to teach. It is not power or know- 
ledge which will bring a fruitful ministry — these 
may exist in the worst men — but love. Strenuous 
lifork calls out respect and our people honour us. 
Ability compels obedience and our people follow 
us. Wisdom inspires confidence and our people 
trust us. But love kindles love which becomes a 
spring of love, and our people glorify our Father 
which is in heaven. Even in its external and 
partial embodiments love has a winning grace as 
chivalrous courtesy and spontaneous generosity. 
In its highest form it rests on a Christian basis. 

The love of the brethren — the love which 
comes from fellowship in the family of God, 
created and supported by one faith and one hope 
— is the only adequate foundation of love, which 
sees in all men those for whom Christ died. 

The fruit of love’s work will not indeed come 
at once, but it will come. In your disappoint- 
ments and delays let your thoughts turn to Him 
who said, /, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself If Christ waits cannot 
we wait also ? 

Meanwhile we are not left without our reward. 
If perfect love casteth out fear, love as it grows is 
a solace of sorrows, and a defence against temp- 
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tation, even as it springs out of the elfort to 
touch — to heal, that is, and to guard. 

Such thoughts of the source and power of 
ministering love, the soul of our ministry, are 
natural everywhere ; but in this Chapel they are 
forced upon us by signs and by memories. Love 
speaks to us from the fabric: love speaks to us 
from its associations. Take one example only. 
We lift up our eyes and see the Church endowed 
with its Divine life by the gift of Pentecost. 
Directly below the Church, under the familiar 
emblem, offers her blood for the support of her 
offspring. The gift of Goi) makes man’s offering 
possible, and the blessedness of man is to use for 
others the life which he has received. 

He stretched out His hand and touched him. 
Christ touches still with a touch to cleanse, to 
invigorate, to enlighten, to bless, to quicken. 
What His minister does in His Name, He Him- 
self does. He touches, that we in our turn 
through Him may touch others. Take the words 
then, my sons, with all their lessons of love — love 
shewn, love welcomed, love communicated — as a 
watchword for your work : take them as you bear 
your message to alien races in distant lands : take 
them as you bear your message to the forlorn and 
sin-stained among our. own countrymen: take 
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them to remind you of what you have received 
and what you owe. 

Take them with the peculiar memories of this 
most solemn day. You are waiting to receive a 
world-wide commission which you will fulfil, some 
at homo and some abroad. Thus the very cir- 
cumstances of the work to which you look forward 
become to you a parable of the Communion of 
Saints. One “ touch ” will shortly bind you to- 
gether in an irrevocable fellowship. Those who 
go from among us will be with us still. They 
will not cease to be of our body if they are en- 
gaged on Foreign Service. Nay rather, the 
soldier on Foreign Service learns and teaches 
something more than the soldier at home of the 
greatness and nobility, of the hopes and op- 
portunities of the cause to which he has offered his 
life, and kindles in his comrades, through natural 
sympathy, the enthusiasm of devotion. Durham 
owes more than we can calculate to Durham 
clergy in Central Africa, in India, in Australia, 
who are with us still. God grant that their 
numbers may be multiplied tenfold, and that every 
land may know their labours. So through mani- 
fold ministries, and unceasing spiritual intercourse, 
may we and they gain the inspiration of a larger 
unity and share the joys of fresh victories. Our 
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end is the coining of God’s liingdom, our con- 
fidence is the promise of God’s presence. And 
whatever may bo the work which He has afore 
prepared for each one of you, may you welcome it 
with glad thankfulness; and if your hearts fail, 
may you feel, as the prophet felt in old time, 
that the hand of the Lord is strong upon you. 




CONSIDER THE LILIES. 


SEDBERGU. V6th Sunday after Trinity, 1896. 
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S. Luke, xii. 27. 
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S. Matt. vi. 28. 



CONSIDER THE LITJES. 

A Flower Festival suggests to our minds 
trains of thought by which we are not often 
visited. It brings the commonest gifts of Nature 
into close connexion with our Faith, and reminds 
us of Divine teachings everywhere about our 
paths which v/e fail too often to acknowledge 
and to welcome. For Nature, though it has been 
marred by man s lawless self-assertion, has a 
message to the soul. We may rightly suppose 
that if the Fall had not interrupted the course 
of our growth before God we should have been 
enabled ter' read little by little His purposes of 
wisdom and love in the works of His hands and to 
grow into His likeness through faithful obedience 
under the transforming influence of His recognised 
Presence, But an enemy has found entrance into 
the world. Waste and ruin have a place there. 
Its glories are clouded and disturbed. Yet the 
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human heart has at all lijpes felt something of 
their splendour and felt that this is of God. The 
familiar language of the Psalter and the Benedicite 
claims for us fellowship with earth and all the 
creatures of earth in our habitual worship. We 
say with more or less conscious intelligence month 
after month, year after year, Praise the Lord upon 
earth.,, mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and 
all cedars, 0 all ye works of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord: praise Him, and magnify Him for ever. 
And these are not idle phrases. The fact that 
The Word became flesh has filled them with a sacred 
and abiding power : the Son of God by His Birth 
and Life, by His Passion and Resurrection, has 
hallowed afresh the scene and the conditions of 
our life. He has given, if I may so speak, a 
sacramental value to the commonest things. He 
has Himself encouraged us to see in sunshine and 
rain, in the flowers of the field and the birds of 
the air, signs of the will and power of our Father 
in heaven, parables of life and action. But the 
interpretation of Nature is only to be gained by 
effort. To the careless and the unloving it will 
be uudiscoverable. He bids us therefore ^Consider 
the lilies* It is not enough to cast on them — and 
they may be taken as representatives of all natural 
objects — a hasty glance as we pass by. We must 
fix our mind upon them, and question them and 
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gain something at Itet of^ their secret. The 
original word for * consider ' is expressive both in 
itself and from the connexions in which it is used 
in the New Testament. It describes the intent 
and thorough observation of one who knows that 
there is something before him which it concerns 
him to understand. It is the word which is used 
of Moses when he drew near to examine the burning 
bush : of the disciple who fixes his attention upon 
his ascended Lord : of the brother who reflects 
how he can help brothers in the Christian battle. 
Yet the impression which is received may be 
short-lived, and therefore in the parallel passage of 
St Matthew the original word is different, though 
our English rendering is the same. There the 
Lord says literally : Learn the lesson of the lilies: 
read their meaning with diligent care and make 
it your own with resolute purpose. 

Cofiidder the lilies: Learn the lesson of the 
lilies. Study, that is, diligently what Nature 
teaches in all that comes before you and take 
the teaching into life. For many obedience to 
the command is impossible. For many 'barrica- 
doed evermore within the walls of cities,* no 
green meadows, or golden corn-lands, or flower- 
bordered lanes, or fern- wreathed hill-sides are 
accessible. They have indeed great problems of 
life pressed upon them in the din and tumujt of 
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street and mart. Of these however we do not speak 
now. But you, my friends, have about you all 
the varied wealth of the country, and God bids 
you consider it, learn its lesson. To do so requires, 
as I said, a continuous effort. You will be learners 
to your lives’ end under this discipline of loving 
watchfulness. The reward for a lesson mastered 
will be to the true scholar a new lesson ; the reward 
of a precept, as it was said in old times, is a 
precept. A duty fulfilled opens the way to a new 
duty. * Grace for grace * is the beneficent law of 
the Divine school in which we are all scholars. 
To him that has used his talent well more is 
given. 

How then can we to whom the opportunity is 
offered fulfil the Lord’s words? How can we 
make our own the open secrets of Nature? 

I will mention four rules out of many for our 
guidance. We can reach the great end by looking 
thoughtfully at common things: by regarding them 
reverently : by seeing through them the unseen : 
by welcoming, when we have done what we can 
do, unsolved riddles. 

1. We must, I say, look thoughtfully at 
common things. As we are ourselves ^o will be 
the vision which we gain. We carry ourselves, < 
our spirit, our temper, our powers, wherever we 
go. We can see no more than we have the will 
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and the faculty for seeing. Of one man it m 
true: 

Tho primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is for him, 

And it is nothing more. 

To another, touched by spiritual sympathy, 

tho meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

But within certain limits it rests with us to 
which class we shall belong. As our choice is 
made so will our life be. He who looks for much 
humbly and patiently finds much. He who gives 
no heed to what falls in his way is left poor by his 
pride. When Coleridge said 

0 Lady, We receive but what wo give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud, 

he expressed perfectly the condition of the inter- 
pretation of Nature. In herself indeed Nature is 
independent of us. We do not create what she 
bestows, but none the less there must be a vital 
correspondence between ourselves and that which 
we observe if her gift is to be effr^ctive. It is 
universally true that there can be no understand- 
ing without love. 

Nature, I say, in herself is independent of us. 
And here we are met by a mystery. Some one 
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perhaps may ask what shall we say then of the 
innumerable marvels of beauty which in past 
ages have passed away unseen by human eye, of 
the innumerable marvels of beauty which could not 
have been seen by human eye till our own time ? 
Are these all lost, wasted? Nay, rather, does 
not the fact suggest to us that other beings share 
our inheritance, and that we arc surrounded by 
unknown hosts of spectators to whom the treasu- 
ries of God arc open ? The thoughtful look opens 
to our vision undreamt-of ministers of God. 

2. We go on then to the next point. After 
we haye seen all that we can in flower, or lake, 
or mountain, or star, with what feeling does 
the object touch us ? The answer ought not to 
be doubtful. Thoughtful looking, if it has its true 
result, passes into reverent regard. When we 
replied each one of us to the question, ‘ What 
dost thou chiefly learn in the Articles of thy 
Belief?’ we said as children, and the childly 
mind befits us best to the end of our days, ‘First 
1 learn to believe in God the Father, Who hath 
made me and all the world.’ ‘ Me and all the 
world’: it is a phrase of wonderful significance. 
Do we ponder it in these later years ? ponder it 
still with the childly mind ? ‘ Me and all the 
world.’ Do we indeed carry this belief spon- 
taneously into all we do and think ? Do we for 
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instance if we come upon some wonderful bloom 
in a solitary place, say at once in our hearts, 
touched with a fresh sense of God*s amazing 
providence and far-reaching care, ‘ He Who made 
me made this also V Do we bear ourselves in the 
face of things as those who behold and use and con- 
sume what God has made, truly made, through 
whatever unimaginable cycles of change they have 
reached their present form? Do we really hold 
that all the objects which fill the earth and sea 
and sky arc as truly God’s workmanship as our 
own bodies? Dare we appeal to the witness 
borne in our actions? It does not seem possible 
that we should without one moment’s thought 
defile the air and desolate the earth in the 
premature pursuit of gain if we really believed 
our own confession. For my own part I cannot 
suppose that it is God’s will that any treasure 
which He has laid up for our possession should be 
procured at such a cost. Reverence and patience 
would find some better way of securing it in due 
time ; and even now there are cases when the 
discovery comes, but comes too late to heal the 
ruin which has been already wrouei’ht. 

The flower tom up and thrown upon the 
ground, the sea-bird shot upon the wing in 
the wantonness of skill, the dog tortured in vain 
curiosity show the same temper. And such actions. 
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trivial as they may seem, profoundly affect the 
character of the doers. When we violate the 
reverence due to God’s creatures we grow in- 
sensible to the joy which they can bring. We 
spoil and waste our heritage. On the other hand 
the spirit of devotion is strengthened by habitual 
tenderness. There are many among us, I trust, 
who have felt something of the truth expressed 
in the familiar words, 

He prayetb best who lovetli bewt 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

Ho made and loveth all. 

We lose, I have said, by irreverence the joy 
which the least work of God can bring to the 
beholder : we lose also the capacity for interpret- 
ing it. The works of our earthly parents tell us 
something of themselves, of their character, their 
power, their purpose. Much more surely the 
works of our Father in heaven witness to His 
wisdom and love. But their testimony is only 
intelligible to the opened eye and ear. Many, as 
you were reminded this morning — the wise and 
understanding according to earthly estimate — saw 
no beauty in the Saviour of the world that they 
should desire Him, because their eyes were closed 
and their ears dull of hearing and their hearts 
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hardened. So it is always : such men, wise in their 
own conceits, can read uo parables. 

We are set it is true in the midst ‘of a mighty 
sum of things for ever speaking/ but their message 
is unintelligible till we learn the language in 
which they speak. This we can do only if we 
wait and listen with loving hearts for the revela- 
tion of God. Such waiting and such listening 
become springs of generous feeling : we are 
ennobled as more of reverence dwells in us. 
Admiration lifts us above ourselves. Perhaps 
indeed we may at last be overwhelmed by the 
grandeur and beauty of the creation about us. 
When we are fully alive to its marvel, we may 
cry with the Psalmist, Whe?i I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which Thou hast ordained ; what is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?* and then the great truth 
of the Incarnation rises before us. We do not see 
the end yet : we do not see man restored to his 
rightful sovereignty; but we do see Him, who 
ha;th been made a little lower than the angels, even 
Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned 
with glory and honour, and in His triumph we 
have the assurance of our destiny. 

3. Thus from the works of God which speak 
of Him, we rise to God Himself. Thoughtful 
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looking, reverent regard, enable us to see Him 
Who is invisible. We do not as Christians rest 
in anything outward. We lift up our eyes to the 
Son of Man seated on the Father’s throne. The 
feeling that we can do this gives for us stability 
to the present order. The successions of pheno- 
mena which we speak of as laws of Nature are 
for us manifestations of the will of Him Who 
changeth not. For us there is the certainty of 
progress to a glorious end because He through 
Whom God made the world is also its heir, and is 
even now bearing it to its appointed consummation 
by the word of His power. Thus the seen carries 
us onward to the unseen, and, like Moses at the 
crisis of his fate, we endure as seeing Him Who 
is invisible. Bowed down by the sense of our 
own infirmities, awe-stricken by the spectacle of 
the vastness of the material world, we remain, 
each one of us, conscious of a Divine fellowship 
and 

Feel that we are greater than we know. 

In spite of all disappointments and reverses, in 
spite of checks and failures, we can in the strength 
of that vision win our souls in patience, 

4. For, as I said, we do not see the end though 
we look forward to it with untroubled hope. 
Nature at the best gives an imperfect record. 
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We cannot explain the mysteries of droughts and 
floods, of volcanoes and earthquakes. It is enough 
for us to know that through them God works out 
His purpose. And there is nothing of sadness in 
this ignorance. How poor the world would be if 
we could master all its secrets. Difficulties are a 
call to effort. For beings such as we arc shadows 
are a condition of clear vision. Perfect light to 
us would be one with blindnes-. The conscious- 
ness of incompleteness is for the believer a promise 
of that which is to come. Our present condition is 
summed up by St Paul in words which ere the very 
heart of the New Testament, The whole creation, 
ho writes, groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And not only so, hut ourselves also, 
which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. 
There arc sorrow and pain; but not one sorrow, 
not one pain, is fruitless. They are the conditions 
of the new order. 

I saw here a few days ago, as many of you must 
have seen often, a perfect parable of human life. 
I was standing in sunshine: a n orm cloud hung 
over the valley. On the rdoud was the rainbow, 
the token of the covenant ; and on the horizon the 
distant hills lay in untroubled light. From the 
light to the light — not from the darkness to the 
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darkness — ^that is the figure of the life of faith, 
though transitory shadows may cross the way of 
the believer. 

‘Consider the lilies:* ‘learn their lessons.* — 
What then do wc gain if in obedience to the 
Lord*s command we strive to enter into the teach- 
ing of Nature, thoughtfully, reverently, looking up 
to God, and humbly recognising the inscrutable 
mysteries which limit our knowledge ? We gain, 
I reply, a fresh and inspiring sense of the im- 
measurable patience of God, of His unfailing 
Providence, of His unimaginable power, of His 
victorious love; and each fuller truth becomes 
effective for our instruction. If He waits through 
untold ages for the accomplishment of His most 
certain purpose, we shall be taught to brook delays 
in the satisfaction of our noblest desires. If He 
fits into a harmonious whole the earliest and 
latest events in time, we shall be taught to leave 
our works in His hands, knowing that ‘there shall 
never be one lost good.* If He keeps for Himself 
the ‘unapproachable fountain of life,* we shall be 
taught to trust Him to guard the gift which He 
has bestowed. If He in spite of our wilfulness 
fills the whole creation still with light and glad- 
ness, we shall be taught through the discipline of 
earth to embrace with a livelier faith the crowning 
message of His love that He sent His Son to be the 
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propitiation for our sim^ and not for ours only, hul 
also for the whole world. 

And these lessons, my friends, by which the 
whole world is transfigured lie everywhere about 
your steps. They are not the endowment of a 
few but the appointed treasure of all. The splen- 
dour of sunrise and sunset, ‘the silence of the 
starry sky,* the majesty of wood and mountain 
and sea, the varied beauty of the wayside flowers, 
the delicate carving of the tiny mosscup are 
teachers for every one who is allowed to live in 
their presence. Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see, if you look on them in the light 
of the Incarnation. Then 

this world’s no blot for you, 

No blank ; it moans intensely and means well. 

But for the most part, faithless to our faith, we 
are inclined to neglect common joys and carry our 
own cares to the view of Nature, forgetting the 
sure lesson of age that ‘ all that is most precious 
is common.’ 

‘Consider the lilies;’ ‘learn their lessons.’ 
Learn their lessons and spread them. This is 
God’s charge to you to whom the country life is 
given. For others whom He has set to work in 
the crowded thoroughfares of towns He provides, 
as I have said, other teachers and other lessons. 
But love interprets these too, and is enabled to 
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find in them tokens of God’s love. So far in coun- 
try and in town there is one rule for us all alike. 
Our duty is to look to the heart of things: to 
pierce through that which is superficial and tem- 
poral to that which is eternal. In this lies our 
sure and sufficient hope in our present distresses. 
But as it is we look for material remedies for 
spiritual evils. We deal with the symptoms and 
not with the malady. We weary ourselves in 
restless endeavours to gather earthly treasures. 
Wo encourage othei-s to join in the struggle, as if 
these were the prize of life. But such possessions 
are necessarily limited, and to share them is to 
suffer loss. They cannot from their very nature 
bring wide satisfaction. Meanwhile there is near 
to us an inexhaustible store of imperishable wealth 
which grows greater as more share it. The broad 
fields of nature, the narrow circle of home, supply 
all that we require for a Divine companionship. 
What we need most, what all are called upon to seek 
with importunate and undiscouraged endeavour, is 
not greater riches or costlier pleasures, but the open 
eye and the loving heart, the open eye which sees 
the invisible, the loving heart which transforms 
affliction. These are able to lighten with the glory 
of heaven the poorest outward lot. These disclose 
the way to ‘joy in widest commonalty spread.’ 
Having these we want no more. For the vision 
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of God, that is the fulness of human life; and 
He can be seen in the least thing which He 
has made, by the weakest child who calls Him 
Father. 

Yes: ‘the life of man is the vision of God* — 
they are words of one of the earliest leaders of the 
Church — ‘the life of man is the vision of God/ 
'here in a glass darkly y but then face to face! 




VIA HOMINIS VISIO DEI. 


F/rrahant quidem adhuc et patriam quaerchant; sed duce 
Deo errare non poterant. Via ilUs fmt visio [jusdo mss.] 
Dei (Aug, iu 1 Ep. Joh. Tra^t, vii. Edd,). 
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Eph. i. 18. 

ST MARTS, CAMBRIDGE, 

Fourth Sunday after Trinity (June 11th), 1894, 



VIA HOMINIS VISIO DEI. 


The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us 
in memorable words how the deliverer, the leader, 
the lawgiver of the people of God was strength- 
ened to bear the heavy discipline of disappoint- 
ment and delay in the fulfilment of his appointed 
work. He endured, he bore himself courageously 
when the expected welcome failed, as seeing Him 
that is invisible. He looked below the surface of 
things and beyond their present interpretation. 
That which perplexed him was, he knew, of God's 
ordering, and he could wait till the lesson of love 
was made clear, and win his soul in patience. 
He trusted not in an impersonal force or in an 
unchangeable law, or in a beneficent order, but 
in a living, speaking, reigning Loid. He realised 
even from the first that Divine communion which 
at a later time was rightly held to distinguish 
him from other prophets when God spake unto 

25—2 
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him as a man speaketh unto his friend. He 
endured as seeing Him that is invisible. 

St Augustine extends to the people that which 
was the characteristic privilege of their chief. 
The way of Israel was, he says, the Vision of God, 
via Hits fait visio Dei. 

This then is the thought which I wish to offer 
for consideration this afternoon; the Vision of 
God, the presence and the power of the unseen. 
When in the prospect of to-day I looked back 
over long and happy years spent here in learning 
and teaching, — in learning above all through 
teaching — I could find no other thought which 
seemed to be more natural to this school of great 
memories and great hopes, no other thought 
which answered more completely to whatever I 
have found most precious in my own experience, 
no other thought which I could desire more 
earnestly to leave to those who will come after 
as my last message, the sum of all that I have 
wished to say in days gone by on the true joy 
and glory of the world in which we are set to 
work. 

The way of man is the Vision of God. The 
Vision of God is the rule and the crown -of life ; 
now through a glass in a riddle, as we strive to 
put together the lineaments of unearthly beauty 
dimly visible and only partially traced ; but then 
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is the Vision of OoD, 

face to face, when we shall be transformed into 
that likeness which we were made to gain. We 
have the capacity for the vision, and God is 
pleased to satisfy it. It belongs not to any 
special faculty, to the reason or to the under- 
standing — as the scribe thought who by an 
intelligible impulse altered the Apostle's word — 
but to the heart which expresses the whole 
character of man. Blest are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God And so St Paul prays 
for those among whom he had laboured with 
tenderest solicitude, that they might be en- 
lightened in the eyes of their heart, and that 
not with any vague expectation but for the 
attainment of three definite ends, that they might 
know the hope of Gods calling, the riches of the 
glory of His inheritance in the saints, the exceed- 
ing greatness of His power to us-ward who be- 
lieve. 

In each case it is the sight of God which is 
dominant. It is His calling. His inheritance, His 
power, which we are enabled to behold. Looking 
to Him we are lifted up above ourselves, and 
taught to form a true view of our uwn destiny, of 
the purpose of creation, of the present working 
of transforming love. Looking to Him we are 
guarded against the three sore temptations which 
come to us from the sense of necessary failure, of 
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apparent jioss, of personal weakness. Looking to 
Him we take courage and press forward unhasting 
and unresting. Via hominis visio Dei. 

1, The way of man is the Vision of GrOD. In 
order that we may recognise the end of our way 
we fix our eyes on the hope of God's calling. 

' Our highest hope reveals us to ourselves and to 
others. Our highest hope is the measure of our 
character and of our faith. We are — we were — 
in the startling language of the apostle, saved by 
hope. Already we understand in part the mean- 
ing of the phrase through our own experience. 
Looking within we refuse to acquiesce in the sad 
issues of defeat and claim for ourselves the great 
confession 

“What I aspired to be 
And was not comforts me.” 

Looking without upon the manifold checks of 
a great cause we keep hope with resolute con- 
fidence — 

“the paramount duty that Heaven lays, 

For its own honour, on man^s suffering heart.” 

The end is not yet nor here. The end is deter- 
mined by God's calling. It was not n,n idle 
dream when men of old time, trusting to the soul 
naturally Christian, aspired to be made like God. 
That is His will for us. He calls us to Himself, 
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as He calls He will enable us to follow. He is 
our hope, present with us still in all the forms in 
which He was present to His people from the 
first. He walks with us in the cool of the evening. 
He comes to us through spiritual visitants. He 
addresses us through His prophets. The In- 
carnation gives distinctness to all these familiar 
representations, no mere theophany, but the 
complete fulfilment of that union of GrOD and 
man in which there is the perfect peace of hope 
realised. 

GtOD calls us; and His call discloses the un- 
seen depths of life. As we listen the sense of 
our kinsmanship to Him whose voice we recognise 
is awakened in us. We feel that we are His 
offspring, and not we only but all who share our 
nature. The companionship which we welcome 
is within the reach of all. So hope revives in 
spite of the distressing appearances of the hour. 
We assert ourselves against the tyranny of time 
in the strength of the eternal. Our endeavours 
however imperfect confirm our resolution. It is 
after all the loftiest claims which stir and attract 
our fellow-men, and our own powers of action are 
immeasurably enlarged when we are moved by 
the conviction that the highest is possible for all. 

God calls us. For us the one thing needfiil 
is to sit still in calm moments and listen to His 
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voice. As we listen the meaning of our destiny, 
in spite of all the hindrances and sorrows which 
throng our way, becomes clearer. We can return 
a response, however feeble, to the voice which 
bids us onward. And in our distress we turn to 
the Son, in Whom we are sons. Who met the 
Father’s will with perfect obedience, and found 
suffering infinitely fruitful, and death, welcomed 
in place of a translation in glory, the spring of 
indissoluble life. 

Looking then to God with the eyes of our 
heart enlightened we see the end of our way in 
the hope of His calling. Via hominis visio Dei. 

2. But this is not all. That we may regard 
with calm, sure gaze, the mysteries of the world, 
we fix our eyes upon the riches of the glory of 
God’s inheritance in the saints, and discern the 
great purpose which goes forward through the 
ages. We cannot stand alone. We cannot sepa- 
rate ourselves from all that 1)y which we are 
surrounded. We are dismayed when we look 
back over the waste, as it seems to us at first 
sight, of men, of generations, of nations. We 
look forward and see, as we think, an inevitable 
heritage of sorrow prepared for new races ^ and as 
far as we can trace the facts of existence, the 
pains and conflicts by which men are desolated, 
seem to reach through all life. But what then ? 
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Of God, and through God, and unto God are all 
things. Man and man's realm are God’s Inherit- 
ance. 'V^^e were made for Him. Creation, as we 
have heard this morning, waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. In this light 
humanity and nature assume a new aspect. All 
that really is, is for Him as it is in Him. ‘ There 
shall never be one lost good.” 

}nd even for us now the world is as we 
ourselves are, mean and pitiful to the purblind 
and querulous, but in its travail-pains rich in 
promise to the humble and large-heaited. We 
touch the seen and the unseen with our whole 
nature. We can dwell on the outward and the 
temporal; we can rise to the spiritual and the 
eternal. Wo are ourselves part of all our experi- 
ence. Heaven, it has been said, is required to 
complete earth. I would ratJier say that heaven, 
that is the Presence of God, is required to in- 
terpret earth. If we can feel that Presence ; if 
we can trust it ; if we can move about in the face 
of our fellows and in the face of Nature, as 
knowing the riches of the glory of God’s inherit- 
ance in the saints, we shall extenC the joy of this 
assurance to the interpretations oi dark problems : 
we shall not doubt that He will gather and guard 
and purify all that can bear the light of His 
countenance. We shall, perhaps, come to under- 
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stand, even in the narrow range of our labours, 
that that which hath been made — that which 
hath come to be — was life in Him : we shall not 
forget the infinite in things under the stress of 
present distresses, and endure as seeing Him who 
is invisible: we shall bring to Him all that He 
has given us in powers, in resources, in oppor- 
tunities, that so we may be enabled to enjoy 
them for ever. 

We see little, but we see enough to trust 
much. All things end in a mystery — how can it 
be otherwise for creatures such as we are? a 
mystery not yet made known, except so far as all 
the mysteries of being are included in the central 
mystery, the Word became flesh, in Whom, as we 
read with thankful hearts, it was the good pleasure 
of the Father, to sum up all things, the things in 
the heavens and the things upon the earth, in 
Him, in Whom also we were made an heritage. 

In that counsel of loving wisdom and righteous 
love, — for wisdom and righteousness and love are 
indeed all one — we find rest, and the form in 
which the wisdom is conveyed to us opens a 
glimpse of wider relationships through which the 
significance of human life is immeasurably, exalted. 
It shews depths beyond depths, as we speak : 

“ Worlds 

To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil.” 
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That which was wrought on earth extends to the 
utmost limits of existence. Orders of being of 
which Wf cannot form any conception share the 
blessings gained by the Son of Man on the scene 
of our service. Even now we are come unto the 
city of the living GoD, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to innumerable hosts of angels in festal as- 
sembly, and these by God’s appointment minister 
to UP*. To realise this is to master the august 
truth to which the first of Greek philosophers 
pointed when he said that “ The world is full of 
Gods.” The world is full of the hosts of God, 
fellow-servants with us. We are not set to do 
our work alone in sterile vacuity, but compassed 
about with a great cloud of witnesses, who, as 
God bids, breathe into our souls, from their ex- 
perience, victorious confidence. 

Looking then to God with the eyes of our 
he^t enlightened we can regard without mis- 
giving the mysteries of our way, beholding even 
here the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
the saints. Via hominis visio Dei, 

3. Yet there is an element of awe in the 
spectacle of the fulness of life wrich is disclosed 
to us in the revelation of the issues of Christ’s 
work. St Paul sets it plainly before us when he 
describes the nature of our conflict. Our wrestling, 
he says, is not against flesh and blood, but against 
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the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. We 
have all felt, I imagine, what the Apostle means, 
those subtle questionings, those evil promptings, 
those vain suggestions, assuredly not our own, 
which hover about us; and we have cried in 
sadness of soul, What are we that we should 
meet such foes, matched in an unequal combat ? 
Once again then that we may learn the strength 
of our faith, we fix our eyes on the exceeding 
greatness of God’s power to us-ward who believe, 
according to that working of the strength of His 
might which He wrought in Christ, when He 
raised Him from the dead, and made Him to sit at 
His right hand in the heavenly places. The Apostle 
piles word on word, fact on fact — power, strength, 
might. Resurrection, Session — that he may convey 
the thought of help equal to our uttermost disttess. 

Flesh and blood are, as every day teaches us, 
exposed to the assaults of innumerable tempta- 
tions. But the Lord Himself, Who took upon 
Him the nature of those who were His brethren, 
has borne them all and conquered. On the cross 
He met our adversaries and triumphed over them, 
fulfilling to the uttermost the will of GoD. By 
His life and death and ascension He brings to us 
the virtue of His victory. 
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ther^ is fulness of strength. 

Meanwhile in the time of onr discipline we 
turn to Him, not as He hung upon the tree with 
bowed head and closed e^e, but seated on the 
Father's throne, and looking to Him we recognise 
that there is nothing in our true nature which 
may not be hallowed by His help. So once more 
we renew the battle in which we have been 
worsted, smitten down, yet not destroyed, always 
bearing about in the body the dying of Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in 
our body. To the last the word is true; Via 
hominis visio Dei, 

The way of man is the Vision of God. And 
do we not all feel in our wanderings and way- 
wardnesses, in our vacillations and despondencies, 
in our restlessness and isolation, in our self-seeking 
and self-distrust, that we require this guiding, 
invigorating, inspiring, vision ? require tc dwell 
upon it with the eyes of our heart enlightened, if 
we are to do our part as members of Christ’s 
Body? 

The Vision of God brings a just proportion to 
our estimate of claims and actions, and makes 
clear that to love Him is the first commandment 
and to seek His kingdom the first duty. It 
guards us from the perils of living for the moment, 
and enables us to anticipate the verdict of 
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righteoiiB judgment It lifts firom us “ the weight 
of chance desires/’ and confirms the lesson which 
our experience teacheS us that what is is inde- 
pendent of time. 

The Vision of Qod restores hope in the 
prospect of the greatest sorrows, and confidence 
in the discouragement of present failure. For 
since His love for His creatures is inexpressibly 
greater and purer than our love, every suffering 
is seen to be part of a discipline of mercy; and 
for ourselves we need nothing more than to know 
that so far as we are fellow-workers with Him, 
the fruit of our labour cannot fail 

The Vision of God calms the passion for 
excitement, which masters and torments us as 
long as we forget His Majestic Presence. It 
purifies literature and art, which become debased 
when phenomena are treated as ends in them- 
selves, all equally worthy of representation as 
facts of human experience, and makes of both 
interpreters of the unseen and the divine which 
underlie them. 

The Vision of God gives unity to thought and 
action, and binds His servants together in one 
communion. For each one coming to Him offers 
in simplest sincerity all he has for the accomplish- 
ment of His will, and finds himself in fellowship 
with all who work in like devotion, so that all in 
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due measure contribute to the life which all 
share. 

The "'^ision of God call? out all that is noblest 
in us by revealing our affinity to our Father in 
heaven, and imparts to him who has rested in its 
transforming light a power of bringing conviction 
to others, which none else can have. 

The Vision of God justifies man^s invincible 
instir^t that there is a progress in the course of 
nature and history, which cannot be determined 
by things themselves, and gives fresh energy to 
the social feelings through which society moves 
forward towards that final harmony of man with 
man, and of class with class, and of nation with 
nation, in which humanity, broken into fragments 
for the complete development of its powers, gains 
the consciousness of one being as the expression 
of one thought. 

The Vision of God makes of life, in the great 
phrase of Origen, a continuous prayer, and opens 
our hearts to prophetic cries which witness to the 
fulfilment among us of the promise of the latter 
days, while the Lord pours out of His Spirit upon 
all flesh. 

For we live in days of revelation. The Spirit 
still takes of the things of Christ and shews them 
to dedicated souls. We need no new message for 
the fuller development of religious fotce among 
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The Vision of Qojd is a 

us ; but we do need to take to ourselves the old 
message with simpler faith, with completer trust, 
Avith more loving self-surrender. We need to 
bring it into all the relations of social and national 
intercourse. We need to take it from the region 
of intellectual debate into the market-place and 
the council chamber. 

The way of man is the Vision of God, and the 
Vision of God is the welcome of the Incarnation. 

He that hath seen Me,” Christ said, hath seen 
the Father.” This fact, this truth, reaches through 
all life, all being. It is the confirmation of the 
hope of our calling, the sign of God’s inheritance, 
the pledge of the unfailing strength of all that 
believe. To apprehend it with growing intelli- 
gence, to apply it with resolute patience, to use it 
as the inspiration of our efforts, is to make our 
own the victory in which the world has been 
overcome. 

We are, as I believe, on the eve of a fresh 
manifestation of spiritual power. During my own 
working time I have watched with anxious atten- 
tion the changing currents of thought. I have 
seen some of my contemporaries seek peace and 
strength in the calm study of physical phenomena, 
renouncing the thought of all beyond: some in 
the restoration of the opinions and practices of an 
earlier age. I have seen some trust to the power 
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of self-interest to fashion a healthy and vigorous 
society: some to the power of emotion to re- 
generate it. I have seen some able to regaid the 
fortunes of their fellow-men as a drama enacted 
for their amusement: some ready to use the 
necessities of others as an occasion for their own 
aggrandisement. But human life is greater than 
the interpretation of any one time : greater than 
that which falls under the senses: greater than 
that which finds satisfaction in personal wellbeing 
or exalted feelings. The unrest, the lack of self- 
control and self-collection among us, the blank 
pausings on the edge of unfathomable depths, the 
eager questionings of the unseen, the vain strivings 
to make spiritual things real by material embodi- 
ments, the alternations of bold assertions and 
timorous appeals to authority, bear the same 
testimony. We have not that for which we are 
mado, and we know our need. 

Even now God is waiting to supply it, to 
supply it in a fresh coming of His Son. You, my 
younger friends, friends as loving children of a 
common mother, have opening before you, a time 
of work richer in opportunity for England and for 
the world than man has yet known, richer because 
there has been a fuller preparation for effective 
action. But that you may know the day of your 
visitation pray without ceasing that the eyes of 
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The Vision of the living Lord 

your hearts may be enlightened to see Him whom 
to know is life eternal. 

Pray that in tha*c most awful and gracious 
Presence you may lay down every self-centred 
purpose, and know that you are called to be 
members of a divine body, living only as you 
serve. 

Pray that you may cherish the loftiest ideals 
of duty which rise before you, when you lift up 
your eyes to your Father in heaven, and so 
become faithful stewards of that fragment of His 
inheritance which He has committed to your 
care. 

Pray that in your daily struggle against foes 
within and without, you may use every power of 
body and soul, as those who believe that each can 
be hallowed through His might who raised Christ 
from the dead and in Him placed our nature at 
His right hand in heavenly places. ' 

Pray that no impatience, however generous, 
may hurry you into injustice, and no reverence 
for traditional opinions, however natural, no charm 
of novelty, however fascinating, may impair your 
single-hearted devotion to truth. 

Pray that in every act of worship and in every 
deed of service you may look with the eyes of 
your heart enlightened to the living, loving Lord, 
Who is Himself the end of every form of earth 
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which He hallows, and of every ministry of earth 
which He inspires. 

Pray In the name of tlie Son of Man, trusting 
His own promise — Ask, and yo shall receive, that 
your joy may be fulfilled. 

Via hominis visio Dei. No privilege can be 
greater than to direct one soul to that way of 
light which brightens to the perfect day, when 
there shall be night no more. No joy can be 
greater than to enter upon it, and to behold from 
afar the glory of the Lord by which man is 
transformed into the same image, from glory to 
glory. 

May God in His love grant to you all this 
double blessing. The festival of England’s first 
martyr is a call for the dedication of fresh witnesses 
to the faith. 

Witnesses have never failed us, witnesses and 
benefactors, by lives of open labour and silent 
munificence. Within the last hour I have heard 
that one has passed from among us to whose 
loving care and unobtrusive geneiv jity this church 
will bear testimony to future generations. As to 
his services to the Library I am told "that we 
must go back three hundred years (or nearly) to 
find a parallel.” 
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There is a strange pathos in the fact that it 
fells to me to notice this our latest loss. It is 
more than forty years since I first knew Mr 
Sandars as a pupil at Harrow. Gentle and affec- 
tionate, he won my heart then ; and his life, too 
quickly completed, as we think, has fulfilled the 
promise which he gave of simple devotion to duty. 
His benefactions were graoed by tlv>ughtful in- 
terest in the object which he aided. His studies 
were made to serve the larger cause to which 
they were directed. In times of restless excite- 
ment and ambitious piety we may be thankful 
that there are still those who find strength in 
quietness, and the exercise of Christian faith in 
the unostentatious charities of the passing days. 
We are stronger and calmer for their example. 
They know, as we trust, what we strive to learn : 
Via hominis visio Dei. 
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1 . 

Odr Conference to-day is, to me at least, a meeting of 
deep and peculiar interest. We are gathc/od together 
to hear primarily the judgment of laymen upon grave 
practical questions of Church life. When, after the 
Visitation last year, 1 ventured to suggest that it would 
be well if the next Conference were distinctly a laymen’s 
conference, the proposal was cordially received both by 
the laity and by the clergy, and i confidently expect that 
we shall learn much in every way from the frank and full 
expression (jf lay opinion upon fundamental problems of 
ecclesiastical work. 

And now, in justification of my proposal and my 
expefctation, I will say a few words on the position of 
laymen in the Cliristian society, as Churchmen, as 
Communicani.s — for I cannot understand how anyone 
can be a Churchman and not a Communicant — as 
members of the Body of Christ. 

I shall necessarily leave very much unsaid. I shall 
not touch on the work of women — certainly not the leji/,t 
part of lay work, I shall not anticipate the discussions 
which will follow on the appropriate use of special lay 
gifts. I shall endeavour to regard the subject in its 
broadest aspect, and to show that the conventional 
distinction which we draw between the general obliga- 
tions of the laity and of the clergy has no foundation in 
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Scriptur<Q; that there is but one standard of Christian 
service : that there is but one divine life in which all the 
members of Christ sha^ alike, according to the full 
measure of their capacity and their situation: that the 
testimony of the Church is misdelivered if any member is 
left free to withhold himself and his endowments from 
complete surrender to the claims of the Faith. 

We need to face the question. The technical study 
of theology is indeed the work of the clergy, but the 
application of doctrine is for all Christians equally. As 
it is, the words of the clergy are listened to : their teaching 
is accepted with more or less intellectual acquiescence or 
satisfaction; but it is tacitly assumed that it does not 
belong to everyday life. The result is a deadening of 
religious effort; for nothing is more fatal to nobility of 
conduct than the formal acceptance of lofty teaching 
without regard to its consequences. Such a divorce of 
thought and deed sets a man at variance with himself; 
and it produces inevitably in others a suspicion of general 
unreality and insincerity on the part of believers. Yet 
we may easily be blinded to the grievous error. The 
Christian view of the world, of life, of man, is of 
unparalleled grandeur. It is fitted to engross our highest 
powers, and to satisfy our highest aspirations. Engrossed 
and satisfied with religious theories, we forget that the 
value of doctrine does not lie in any speculative result. 
Christian doctrine is intensely practical. The blessing 
which it brings is not for knowing but for doing. It is 
designed to give, and it is capable of giving, clearness and 
breadth of vision, permanence and strength of motive^ 
inexhaustible force of action in every region of human 
activity and the whole work of the Church is imperilled 
if the Faith is not seen to make the powers, the endow- 
ments, the opportunities of all who hold it, contributory 
to the common good. 

This is unquestionably the teaching of the New 



Testament. It is assumed in the Apostolic writings that 
in the rich variety of divine gifts no believer is left 
without provision: that in tlj^e manifold complexity of 
the body, no least part is left without its function. 
And this teaching is not for the study but for the 
council-chamber and for the market-place; for life in 
its humblest routine no less than for life in its most 
sublime ideals. 

St Paul was not writing to the clergy but to the Church 
when, in his earliest epistle, he bids the Thessalonians 
admonish the disorderly^ encourage the faint-hearted^ support 
the weak 

He was not writing to the clergy when he charged 
the saints — the baptized — at Ephesus to prepare for and 
engage in a spiritual warfare, and at the same time seek 
for him — their teacher— power to fulfil his special office in 
making hnoim with boldness the mystery of the Gospel. 

He was not writing to the clergy when he prayed 
that God flight give unto his readers a spirit of wisdom 
and revelation^ by the enlightenment of the eyes of their 
heart. 

It is needless to multiply illustrations. The Apostles 
take for granted in all they say that the Christian life in 
every shai)e is equally a sacrifice and a service, differing 
in form but not in spirit. Lessons are seen to be 
conveyed by the Holy Ghost through manifold varieties 
of operation. No distinction of function brings schism 
in the one life. And the fruit of every operation and 
of every function, through the equal co-operation of Cleigy 
and laity, is required for the well-being of Christ’s Body. 

But through the action of many causes we have broken 
up life into fragments. We speak in dialect on the highest 
things. We live each in our own world. Public worship, 
separated from the main sum of our lives, is our one 
religious meeting-point. In consequence of this, the 
Church is impoverished through the want of the charao- 
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teristio spiritual witness of different workers. For if we 
are Christians, our work, whatever it is, is our faith made 
visible. If we are Cbrisiijans, we have, as^ wo believe, 
light from the Incarnation upon all human problems, on 
the problems of business and pleasure no less than on the 
problems of opinion and devotion, and we must be seen to 
walk in the light, that our Father may be glorified. 

It is clear, however, that at present there are many 
problems for which we have not sought a solution from 
the Faith. This is felt most keehly when social questions 
occupy men^s minds. Here, more than anywhere else, we 
may expect the spiritual influence of the OostMsl to reveal 
itself with healing power, not so much through any heroic 
efforts as by the silent and spontaneous assertion of its 
true meaning throughout common life. But to this end 
we need the knowledge of all and the help of all. We 
need alike the sober wisdom which comes through ex- 
perience in affairs and the generous enthusiasm which 
springs from the vision of the destiny of creation. We 
must take counsel one with another with perfect frank- 
ness. We must through resolute patience first realise 
ourselves and then show openly in deed that religion 
is not simply, as has been aflirmed, “a consolation of 
the fears of men,” but rather a confirmation of their h(5pes. 

And this, as I have said, must be done naturally in 
the ordinary way of life. The ministry of the clergy will 
take one form, the ministry of the laity will take another 
form, but both ministries are essentially one, and both are 
designed to give one message. Someone lately said that 
“Christians are the only Bible which men of the world 
read.” St Paul anticipated the judgment in words which 
pierce to the soul. he writes to the Corinthians, 

“are our letter . . . hnovm and read of all wew” — carrying 
assurance to my heart and clear testimony to the world — 
“a« ye are shewn to be a letter of Christy . . . written not 
with inhy hwt with the spirit of the living Ood*^ 
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The elements which are looked for in the ministry of 
the clergy are familiar to us all. The elements of the 
ministry of t^ie laity, which aje equally distinct in the 
Apostolic writings, are less commonly recognised. 

The layman, as a layman, has a spiritual service in 
regard to public worship. The charge to the Church at 
Thessalonica, to which I have already referred, closes with 
the remarkable words, which find a frequent echo in other 
epistles, Brethren^ pray for In one of the earliest 
Christian writings we read, among elementary precepts 
of life, “My child, thou shalt remember him that speaketh 
the word of God to thee by night and by day ...” 

If congregations in this spirit habitually remembered 
before God the difficulties of those who preach to them, if 
they carefully prepared themselves to hear, if they listened 
for the voice of the Spirit, even through the “speech” that 
seemed to the outward ear “contemptible,” it might be 
that criticisms would be turned, uot unfrequently, into 
thanksgivings. 

There is yet another work in which laymen can most 
effectually recognise the claims of Christian brotherhood. 
Only a small proportion of those confirmed in Durham, 
about one-third, as nearly as I can calculate, become 
habifual communicants. It would, I believe, bo otherwise 
if they found themselves admitted at once by Cemfirmation 
to a fellowship of friends ready io encourage, to guide, to 
support them in the first steps of their new life. Such 
loving oversight is not for the clergy only or chiefly, but 
for “the brethren” ; and there ought to be in every parish 
a band of Communicants ready to wa+ch over the newl} - 
confirmed with tender affection, “witnesses,” in the words 
of the Prayer-Book, “of their confirmation” as elder 
brethren and sisters in the Faith. 

I need say nothing of home, which is the layman’s 
sanctuary. As the home is, so is the Church, and so is 
the nation. 
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From the home it is natural to pass to the school- 
room, and here I believe that there is a work for laymen 
to do, of vital importance et the present tim^ as managers 
and visitors, both in voluntary schools and in board schools. 
Every school in a town, at any rate, ought to have a staff 
of lay visitors. Such a body might do much which cannot 
be done in any other way to cheer the teachers by their 
sympathy and to stimulate the scholars by their interest. 
In their kindly and welcome visits, abundant opportunities 
would arise in which educated laymen could direct attention 
to some object of nature or art, some picture or flower, 
some wonder of science or literature, and so far widen the 
children’s range of observation while their minds are still 
sensitive to fresh impressions, and guide them insensibly 
to open springs of inexhaustible pleasure. Education 
necessarily brings new wants, and we must prepare 
betimes to satisfy them. It is the discontent of intel- 
ligence which is chiefly perilous to states, and this admits 
of reasonable remedies. 

**God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.” 

There are other services which are generally recognised 
as lay- work, but which are not as yet seen in their pfoper 
light as a true administration of gracious gifts of God. 
Churchwardens, guardians of the poor, magistrates, coun- 
cillors, employers of labour, have ministries entrusted to 
them in their respective offices through which the power 
of the Faith can make itself felt and seen. Those who 
have time at their command are bound to meditate on the 
great sorrows and the great hopes of the age and to give 
expression to their thoughts ; the next generation perhaps 
will realise their thoughts in deeds. In the meantime 
there is abundant room for present labour in many forms. 
Here provision may be made for reverent funerals. There 
it may be possible to meet through an organisation of 
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private charity, supplemented by the aid of the Poor Law, 
the needs of old age. Finst applications for relief aj^ 
hrst convictions open the way^ for friendly and effective 
counsel: repeated offences, for merciful severity. Much 
has been done lately for the dwellings of the poor, but 
much still remains to be done. In many places open 
spaces and recreation grounds can be provided and 
committed to the care of volunteer keepers. And above 
all, opp<Krtunities may be made and used for wide and 
intimate social intercourse. It is through the sym- 
pathetic mingling of classes, now often separated like 
strange nations, that our present distresses will find 
most certain alleviation. We are as yet ignorant in a 
great degree of the thoughts, the ways, the ideals of one 
another. The poor know little of the cares and weariness 
of the rich : the rich know little of the temptations and 
resourcelessness of the poor. The changed conditions of 
labour have made the old personal relationship of employer 
and employed impossible. The individual man for gain 
and for loss is merged in the Trade Union. At the same 
time we arc heirs of a patrimony of sad memories. If 
anyone will study Mr Alienas Report on Education in 
Durham in 1840, or the Sanitary Report of Sir J. 
Wafeham in the same year, he will not wonder that a 
sense of old neglect and wrong should survive amongst us. 
The suspicion and distrust which spring from this source 
can be — may 1 not say, can only be? — removed by the 
familiar and sympathetic association of all alike in the 
endeavour to secure the common good. When men meet 
face to face, not to defend a predetermined judgment, but 
to discuss a problem or to compare toperitonces, they learn 
self-respect and respect for others. If nothing else can be 
done at once, the sense of wrong which exists on one side 
or on both sides wiU be removed, and with the sense of 
wrong the feeling of bitterness which makes fellowship 
impossible. There is a strengthening, purifying power 
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in sincere conversation. Even in industrial disputes it 
will be found that those Boards of Conciliation have been 
most effective in the paj^t in which there has been the 
most continuous and equal intercourse between masters 
and men ; and here lies our sure hope for the future. By 
such intercourse we shall in time come to the root of 
things beyond the region of temporary compromises. A 
compromise may be good as the preparation for a truce, 
but it cannot be the stable foundation of the enduring 
peace towards which wo strive. Meanwhile wo can 
endeavour little by little to translate into the terms of 
our own circumstances the evangelic precepts for social 
gatherings. Social life may supply the occasions for 
friendly meeting which work has ceased to supply. The 
means are not far to seek. We have not adequately 
used endowments of position or of estate in the way in 
which they may be used, as forces to harmonise and not 
to accentuate differences of rank and wealth. 

Now all these works, reaching through the whole 
range of daily duties, are, I repeat, spiritual works, and 
they are lay works. They belong to the fulness of the 
Christian life. Those who fulfil them offer the first-fruits 
of their special offices; and they may be in the truest 
apostolic sense “helps” and “proiihets.” But as yet we 
want the courage to confess our highest hopes. We do 
not openly take our Faith in earnest. An irony is 
dominant in society which is dangerous to generous 
enterprises. We have still to learn to interpret the 
Bible as a living Book, speaking to us a plain message 
in our own language. 

Perhaps, however, it will bo said by those whose 
confession and co-operation I desire most earnestly, that 
they have no leisure to consider and still less to carry into 
effect far-reaching measures, or to occupy themselves with 
details of public work: that they are exhausted by the 
labours of each day as it comes. 
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The plea reveals the master evil of the time. The 
leaders of industry in an age of unlimited competition are 
worn out with seeking the mgans of living : they have no 
time to live. But can we be satisfied with this use of 
time ? Can we as Christian men rest contented with this 
condition of trade and commerce? Business and worship 
must be one; and, after all, the supreme desire of every 
Christian, of every patriot, is to make men and not to 
make moiiey — to raise every citizen to the full standard 
of his calling, both in its privileges and in its duties. If 
we have wealth, we shall strive to use it for this end : if 
we seek wealth, we shall bo willing to subordinate to this 
end our hope of larger gain. 

Want of leisure, then, brings no valid excuse for leaving 
the highest claims of life unsatisfied ; and T do not fear 
that a second excuse which has been alleged sometimes 
will be brought forward seriously. I do not fear that 
anyone who has reflected on the <‘.entral truths of the 
Christian h'^aith will say that he has no power to fulfil 
his share in the spiritual ministry of common life which I 
have sought to inOicate. He stands in present communion 
with the Holy Ghost— lord of the treasures of the world to 
come. The vast mass of indiflfej’ence by which he is beset 
wflf not dishearten him, for he knows that beneath it lies 
a nature which is akin to God. He looks back over the 
past, and, assured by the certain, if slow, progress of great 
ideas, ho recognises that the words are true which tell us 
that “an appeal to the reason of the people has never been 
known to fail in the long rim.” 

The history of our own country during the last fifty 
years is a striking commentary on this lesson of hope. It 
seemed to impartial observei’s at me beginning of the 
period that we were on the verge of a revolution. The 
revolution has in fact been accomplished, but far other- 
wise than was anticipated. The principle of association 
was called into activity— the principle which Christianity 
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clldmo and hallowd as the rule of social life~wd even in 
our sorest troubles we can now discern that righteousness 
and truth are mor^ and more clearly acknowledged ^ 
the law hnd goal of popular movements. Voluntary 
combinations on a large scale have proved that 
of men are touched by generous sentiments ; that they 
can postpone personal to sooial aims; that they can 
provide for the sagacious administration of oom^icated 
affairs; that they can give and receive public honour as 
the adequate reward of devoted servica We cannot, 
indeed, rate too highly the jx)wer of lofty ideals; and 
whichever way we look, the Christian ideal, alike in its 
foundation and in its fulfilment, will be found to satisfy 
the uttermost desires of men. 

Here then our Faith has its place. It is entrusted to 
our keeping and to our use. We, as Christians, clergy 
and laity alike, with no difference of responsibility, are 
charged to proclaim it as giving to men the pledge that 
the highest can be attained. The proclamation will be, 
not through great words only or great deeds, but in the 
simplest offices of daily business and intercourse, done, in 
St Paul’s language, in the Name of the Lord Jesus. We 
all are heralds in the whole sum of our lives, but the issue 
is with God. We shall not, therefore, be disquieted if#we 
find no fruit of our labours. It is, perhaps, the noblest 
office of men to prepare the harvest for the generation 
which follows. 

For the most part, we think too lightly of life. We 
look upon its surface and judge that it is shallow, 
are distracted by its accidents and we forfeit the sense of 
its grandeur. We labour incessantly to hide the end of* 
the transitory and we lose sight of the eternal* But for 
every one, it has been most truly said, “life is a mission,^* 
a mission from God. 

This is the one thought which I have desired to 
emphasise. This is the plain message of the Bible; this 
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is the plain charge of our Prayer Book, The words with 
which we were severally “received intp the congregation 
of Christ’s Church” are no ^aceful sumval of some 
earlier fc™ of thought. They are literally and sternly 
true. * We are all set to be His “soldiei^ and servants to 
our life’s end”— soldiers who shrink from no peril, if we 
can overcome or repel His enemies ; servants who shun 
no burden, if we can bear one stone to the growing fabric 
of His sanctuary ^ soldiers and servants, not by the 
assumption of any exceptional duties, but by serving 
',Him who is invisible in our ordinary engagements. To 
this warfare, to this service, we were all pledged in our 
Baptism; to this warfare, to this service, we were all 
solemnly appointed in our Confirmation by laying on of 
hands, with the far-reaching prayer that we might “daily 
increase in the Holy Spirit more and more.” 

Life,* I repeat, Christian life, is a mission, a mission to 
^,the world. We who believe are in the purpose of God 
d kind of first-fruits of His creatures. Our part, then, as 
men called all alike to some share, however humble, in 
the fulfilment of this glorious ofiice, is not to guard or to 
accumulate barren treasure, material or intellectual: not 
simply to hand down a lighted torch with undiminished 
lusttp; but to kindle a flame, to spread the energy of 
enthusiasm, to make great claims on men answering to 
their highest powers and their divine destiny ; and, if our 
faith fail not, they will answer in God’s time. He who 
said, ^^If they •persecuted Me^ they will also persecute youf 
said also, if 1 he lifted up from the earthy wdl draw all 
men unto My self 

Semen est sanguis Christianorum. The witness of life 
and the witness of death are alike fruitful. 
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This season brings to us again opportunities for 
retirement and meditation and self-questioning, which 
the temper and the thoughts of the age make more and 
more necessary for our spiritual health and growth. There 
are on the one side, as we know too well, restlessness and 
impatience and unsettlement of old beliefs; and on the 
other side an increase of vague spiritual aspirations and 
moral fervour and social enthusiasm. Eager reformers, 
intolerant of the words of Christians, meet us on ewry 
side with the old cry, “Shew us your works.” We cannot 
reasonably disregard the challenge. The Gospel, if any- 
thing, is practical. We are bound to ask, in the sight of 
God, how our Faith influences our life; what fruits it 
bears in our own character. How should we be known 
as Christians, as believers in the Lord born, crucifled, 
ascended, by all among whom we move ? How should we 
know ourselves to be Christians in the silent review of the 
master-principles of our actions? 

We are timorously anxious in many cases about the 
force of Christian evidences ; the one irrefragable evidence 
is the experience of the Church and of the believer. We 
are wearied and pezplexed by questions as to the external 
history of the Bible ; the one question which we need to 
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answer is, Do we find in it “living oraoles”? The problem 
in both oases is finally not a problem of historical criticism 
or of philosophy but of life. ^ “No word of the Bible,” it 
has been truly said> “is to be understood save through a 
deed/' No article of a Creed has a saving force except so 
far as it becomes a spring of spiritual power. 

In order to realise these vital truths we need at the 
present time, as it seems to me, to recover and deepen the 
feeling of the brotherhood of believers as joint heirs and 
stewards of divine blessings. Wo have preserved the 
individualist type of religion which gives intensity to 
personal faith. We have regained the ennobling sense 
of the corporate life of the one Catholic Onurch in which 
we all share. But we have not yet given a true expression 
to the fellowship of the congregation : we have not drawn 
the conclusion which St Paul draws from the fact that we 
are partakers of the one hreads (loaf) in the Holy Communion, 
when he says that seeing there is one bread (loaf), we who 
a/re many a/re one body. 

I wish then to propose for our consideration during 
the coming Lent the commonest titles which are given to 
Christians in the New Testament, in the hope that they 
may bring distinctness and reality to some of the 
fundamental privileges and duties which we are called 
to exercise in our social life. We are disciples in the 
school of a living and present I^ord; saints consecrated 
to the service of one God : brethren in union with Him in 
Whom we were created and redeemed. 

(1) We are disciples of a living and present Lord. 
The Faith is essentially progressive; and the line of 
progress is intelligible, because it is directed to a certain 
goal. We were made to attain the divine likeness. That 
likeness is presented to us in the person of Christ. As 
we abide in His word we come to know the Truth. This 
learning is not of the intellect only but of the fulness of 
life. All experience contributes to the understanding of 

27—2 
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the Incarnation; and fresh understanding of the Incar- 
nation has a quickening energy. “Every religion,” it 
has been said, “is expose^ to inevitable decay.” But 
Christianity, by its very nature, includes a power of 
continual renovation. It is the interpretation and appli- 
cation of facts. It grows therefore with the growth of 
humanity. It embraces in its range every interest and 
every endowment of man. As man masters the treasures 
of his domain, he comes to see more clearly the treasures 
of heavenly wisdom which correspond with them. All 
things are ours ; and we are Chrisfe ; and Christ is God^s. 

Do we then accept gladly and humbly this position of 
learners? Do we wait ready to welcome fresh voices of 
the Spirit brought to us through history or nature? Do 
we dare to say without reserve, Speaky Lord, Thy servant 
hearetM Do we rejoice without suspicion in truth as 
truth, with sure confidence that sooner or later it will 
minister to our knowledge of Him who is the Truth? 

(2) We are not disciples only: we are saints conse- 
crated to the service of one God. We must not shrink 
from the title. This Christian has been oftered and he 
has offered himself to God. The whole of man’s nature is 
one. Every faculty, every energy, as it is now, has in it 
that which survives death. This is the lesson of<-the 
Resurrection. The destiny of man gives an infinite value 
to all the details of earthly life. 

The Incarnation again is not a Theophany, a transient 
manifestation of God: the connexion of the Word with 
humanity is permanent. The Incarnate Word reveals to 
us the utmost which we can know of God. No man hath 
seen God at any time; God the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him, 

Thus our consecration as saints is capable of being 
realised in a constant divine communion. We look 
beyond the greatest men to Him in Whom they are and 
Who is in them. We do not rest in any one of the 
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highest human types. We have fellowship with Gor> 
Himself in Christ, and we know that He alone can bring 
His message into our hearty. Looking to Him we are, 
according to our measure, transformed into His likeness 
from glory to glory. 

How far then, we must ask, does the eternal enter into 
our estimate of things? How far does the sense of our 
destiny and of our heavenly kinship press on us the 
obligation of serious work, framed with a definite and 
worthy purpose? Does our Christian belief find expres- 
sion, imperfect at the best, yet ever tending to greater 
and more natural completeness, in our intercourse with 
our fellow-believers and with men? Are we content that 
the Gospel in its power and in its scoi)e should be judged 
from our conduct? 

(3 ; The answer to these questions must be found first 
in our relation to our fellow-Christians. We are hrethrm 
as Christians, we all enjoy in common a privilege which 
transcends immeasurably every earthly difference which 
separates us. Behold^ what marmer of Iovl the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should he called children of Oon; 
and such we are. Here lies the sure foundation of the 
self-sacrificing devotion which passes from the Church to 
tli^ world. The love of the brethren — the love which 
springs from the joint confession of the Incarnation — is 
the one adequate spring of ^ove. Christians must draw 
closer together as Christians if they are to fulfil their work 
for the world. They cannot live the Christian life alone : 
they must fulfil their mission, not simply as individuals, 
but as a society. “See how these Christians love one 
another,” was the wondering cry Oi the old world. The 
unity of Christians among themselves was, in that first 
victory, according to the Lord’s own promise, the sign 
which convinced those without that the Father had sent 
Him ; and so it will always be. 

Now at present we have lost to a great degree the 
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feeling of this intimate communion between all those who 
are faithful members of a congregatioh. We do not, 1 
fear, for the most part stryre to acknowledge practically 
those with whom we are joined locally in the fellowship of 
the Faith as brethren, and bring for the edification of the 
whole body whatever gifts God has entrusted to us. We 
look often in vain for those who, with few home ties, will 
take upon themselves the responsibilities and privileges of 
sponsorship for little ones who are likely to be otherwise 
uncared for. The newly confirmed do not find themselves 
admitted to a brotherhood in which every member watches 
over the welfare of all ; in which the mature and devout 
offer their experience for the guidance and support of the 
weak and unstable, and gain for themselves the chastening 
discipline of patience and tenderness. The surest hope 
for the solution of our social problems lies in the frank 
intercourse of class with class, and the natiu^al beginning 
is to be found in the intercourse of the brethren. Every 
necessary reform will then present itself as a fulfilment of 
the will of God. 

The sense of our potential relation to men through 
the Incarnation, which is realised in our relation to the 
brethren, necessarily determines the character of our 
business, of our studies, of our amusements. In thifigs 
great alike and small we shall consider how our wishes 
and our actions affect others. The demands of consumers 
determine in no small degree the condition of workmen. 
The thoughtlessness of investors may help to maintain 
unrighteous tyrannies. The using of money is as perilous 
as the gaining of it. In both alike we are bound to 
consider not only the material residt of what we do, but 
also the moral result. Do we then limit our delnands on 
others by that which we ourselves in their place with full 
knowledge should be ready to give? Do we resolutely 
propose service and not self-aggrandisement in any shape 
as the object of our labours ? Do we find our satisfaction 
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and joy in that which unites us to our fellows or in that 
which separates 'us from them? Do we take care, as 
much as lies in us, that ng one who ministers to our 
needs or to our pleasures shall through our pursuit of 
cheapness or excitement be deprived of the opportunity 
of a true human life? The highest life is for all: do we, 
starting from the love of the brethren, seek unweariedly 
to bring it within the reach of all? Do we in humble 
thankfulness for the divine variety of endowments seek to 
hasten the time when universal reverence shall witness to 
tb*i sanctity of life, reverence of the greatest for the least, 
and of the least for the greatest? 

We cannot silently, patiently, sincerely reflect on the 
inherent obligations of our Christip.n profession which 
are involved in such questions without feeling that the 
Christian Faith is not yet realised in deed or in thought 
among us. At the same time we recognise that this 
Faith alone can satisfy the vague aspirations of the time. 
The presence of generous desires in the heart brings no 
power of fulfilling them. We then, as stewards of the 
Faith, are called to vindicate its claims. The Gospel 
supplies a motive for self-devotion in love kindled by the 
love of Christ ; and it supplies strength according to the 
wfiChts of each by the Spirit sent in His Name. 

“ Shew us your works.” When the demand was 
addressed sixty years ago to Ozanam he gave an answer, 
in company with seven friends, by the foundation of the 
Society of St Vincent de Paul. 

May the sons and daughters of our own Church render 
an answer no less decisive according to the circumstances 
of the time and place in which they are set to serve. 



III. 

From time to time I have ventured to suggest 
special subjects for our common consideration during 
the season of Lent. It seems to me that the presence 
of such subjects to the minds of all of us tends to bring us 
closer together, to remind us of our fellowship in one 
supreme work, and to give strength and solidity to 
thoughts which may bear fruit later. 

On this occasion I wish to call attention to some 
aspects of our Morning and Evening Prayer, and especially 
to the relation of these services to the worship of the 
Laity. 

We are tempted to forget that our services of Morning 
and Evening Prayer are the only congregational represen- 
tatives — the Service of Holy Communion does not now 
fall under our notice — of the ordinary Daily Worship of 
Christendom in primitive times. “ In one country aldhe, 
ill one form alone,” it has been well said, “ does the ancient 
Western Office really survive. Psalmody, Scripture, re- 
sponsive Canticles, Preces, Collects, the media of Europe's 
ancient worship, banished from all other lands, have taken 
refuge in the Churches of the English Communion. The 
English Church is in this matter the heir of the world. 
She may have diminished her inheritance ; but all other 
Western Churches have thrown it away.” That which is 
elsewhere, in other words, the exclusive possession of the 
Clergy and religious orders is with us the possession of the 
whole Congregation. 

This fact emphasises the peculiar privileges and obli- 
gations which belong to the English Ifeiity; and it is 
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reasonable to believe that our Book of Common Prayer,^ 
with the unparalleled fulness of the Script\iral element?* 
which it includes, has done jnuch to shape our national 
character. The Communion Office we share substantially 
with others : Morning and Evening Prayer are our own 
alone. 

Services which have a history of more than fifteen 
centuries, and reflect various phases of thought, cannot but 
require careful study if we are to enter into the fulness of 
their meaning. If confession, and thanksgiving, and 
praise, and hearing the Word, and prayer — to take the 
parts of public worship as they are enumerated in the 
General Exhortation — are severally difficult, it is evident 
what need there is of sustained reflection if we are to 
master the lessons which lie in the peculiar combinations 
in which they are jirovided for our use in our Prayer Book. 
Minister and Congregation alike must spare no pains to 
possess themselves of the hidden treasures which are 
offered for their quest. 

But may I not say with truth that the want of serious 
preparation for public worship robs our services of their 
proper energy and warmth — widely different from personal 
emotion— which spring from the sense of a corporate life ? 
Many recognise that public worship is a duty, but few, it 
is to be feared, look to it as their highest privilege ; few 
realise the awful majesty of the solemn gathering ; few feel 
when they take their place in the Congregation that (in the 
words of a great teacher) “ no other assembly in the world 
is so august.'’ Those who come together look rather to 
obtaining personal benefits than to offering worship to God, 
to receiving rather than to giving; and, even so, they 
make for the most part no adequate effort to gain the 
moral attitude which befits the expectation of a blessing. 

Such a temper necessarily affects the whole character 
of the service, and is utterly alien from the spirit of our 
Offices. In these two thoughts are dominant : the 
thought of the»majesty of God, and the thought of the 
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manifold wants of our fellow-men with whom we Bxe 
united ; the thoughts, that is, of praise and of sympathy. 
The thought of self falls entu^ly into the background. 

It could hardly fail to be profitable to trace in detail 
throughout the Services these ruling ideas. The theme of 
praise is given out in the fii«t versicle and response, ‘‘ O 
Lord, open Thou our lips : and our mouth shall shew forth 
Thy praise,” followed by the Gloria, It is developed in 
ttie Vm.ite ; and the recurring Gloria after Psalm and 
Canticle reminds us that all the changes of life, all the 
varieties of experience, all the fluctuations of feeling, have 
one dominant purpose, that in them we may find God and 
recognise His will with glad submission. 

The praise of God is the soul and inspiration of 
worship ; and when we turn to men we acknowledge and 
welcome our connexion with others as His children. In 
confession, in prayer, in intercession, in thanksgiving, we 
take our share in the sins, and wants, and trials, and joys, 
of those with whom we are united in one Body. Once 
only do we claim to stand alone when we say each with 
the personal conviction of his own heai’t : “ 1 believe.” 

Such general thoughts require a continuous and 
varying interpretation. We who come together must 
watch for the fresh messages which the Living Spirit 
brings to us day by day through the old words. Fixed 
formularies are likely to be used mechanically unless quiet 
meditation prepares for the use of them. But if we recall 
the experience of the last day or of the last week before 
we engage in common worship, familiar phrases will be 
filled with fresh meaning, and be found to anticipate the 
feelings by which we are moved. Now some startling 
exhibition of self-will will give intense reality to the words 
“we have followed too much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts.” Now an unexpected loss will be transfigured 
when we say “the noble army of Martyrs praise Thee.” 
Something in our own lives will teach us to understand 
why we can take the language of saints on our lips, and 
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join in reciting the and the Magnifioaiy and the 

I^um Dimittis, 

The Litany especially lends itself to this direct appli- 
cation to passing events. There is scarcely a need which 
is not met by some petition in it ; but the rapidity with 
which thought follows thought often deprives the clause 
on which our minds would desire to rest of its proper 
effect. It would be weU, therefore, in special times of 
anxiety and. trial, that the prayers of the Congregation 
should be asked for a particular object, and a silent space 
be kept for them«after the corresponding petition. 

In this way the wealth of the Litany would be gra- 
dually realised, and the well-known words gather round 
them sacred and lasting associations. To take one ex- 
ample only : — In seasons, like this through which we are 
now passing, of wars and rumours of wars we should not 
only learn to bear our sorrows with tranquil confidence, 
hut also gain a clearer insight into the true relations of 
nations, if we pondered the exact language in which “ we 
beseech the Lord,” not thinking of ourselves alone but of 
those also who may be arrayed against us, “ that it may 
please Him to give to all nations unity, peace, and 
concord.” 

The spiritual power of public worship depends, I 
repeat, on the temper of the Congregation. We can all 
feel when the Congregation is praying- and not languidly 
following words of prayer; if we are cold the fire is kindled 
within us by their still fervour. Whatever may be our 
failures and faithlessnesses no one of us can doubt what 
Comuaon Prayer may become to us, and what it may do 
for us, when we remember the LordV words ; If two of you 
shall agree on earth as towching omythmg that they shall ask^ 
it shall he done for them of my Father which is in heaven. 

The work of the Congregation in the ministry of the 
Word, though the saying may sound like a paradox, is not 
less important than in prayer and praise. The teacher 
depends upon the people even as the people depend upon 
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the teacher. There miwst be active sympathy between 
them in order that counsels, encouragements, instructions, 
may have their full effebt. If thoughtful consideration 
of special needs is required on the one side, watchful 
attention, which can be felt, is required on the other. 
There must be co-operation between speaker and hearer 
if the Word is to be fruitful. Real gain here, as every- 
where, is proportional to the effort made to secure it. And 
more than this. In the earliest manual of Christian 
practice which has been preserved to us a command is 
given which claims to be remembered to-‘day : “My child,” 
the writer says, “ thou shalt remember him that speaketh 
to thee the word of God by night and by day ; and thou 
shalt honour him as the Lord.” Dare we say that those in 
the Congregation who intercede for the preacher are as 
many as those who criticise him ? Is it not possible that 
the Congregation may be in fault if the sermon fails in 
power ? 

I have very briefly indicated lines of study and teaching 
and practice, which may, I believe, if followed out lead to a 
fuller perception of the meaning and power of our Common 
Prayer ; and through that to a deeper sense of the mani- 
fold presence of God in all things about us ; of the reality 
of the corporate life which we share; of the strength which 
comes to us through that vital fellowship of the members 
of Christ, in virtue of which each member shares in the 
fulness of the endowments of the whole Body. 

Praises of God, confessions of human fellowship, ex- 
periences of saints, divine lessons from history and life, 
voices of to-day, are all offered to us in Morning and 
Evening Prayer for our guidance and instruction. God 
grant that the coming Easter may find us all with “the 
eyes of our hearts” more fully enlightened that we may 
know better the power of the new life which He has given 
us in Christ. 


OAMBan>aB : pbikibd by j. abx> o. r. clay, at the tjkivbxusity press. 
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THE GREEK TEXT. With Introduction and Notes. By Rw. 
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of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Gospel of St. John — 

THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Being a Study and 
Exposition of^it. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. By Rev. Canon 
Bernard, M.A, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



It MACMItLAK ANB CO.*S 

SJtPOS/TOH r Quite racently wc have had an eimaithNi taf 

many call the greatest expositor living. But Canon Bernard's work is still tl\e work that 
wiB help the preacher most.” 

TMM MODERlf CHURCH.^** A thoroughly sound and scholarljj^ila'" 

METHODIST “ It is a magnificent monograph on St. John adii.— xvii. 

inclusive. It is a noble book~na>book to delight the intellMt, to stimulate the soul, and 
to refiresh the heart ... not for many a day have we bad such a surprise and such a 
deught as we found the first half-hour we stole in to the company of this bom expositor." 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. John: By F.D. Maurice. Gr.Svo. 3s.6dL 

THE AOTS OF THE APOSTLES— 

THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF THE 
CODEX BEZAE. By F. H. Chase, B.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES IN GREEK AND ENGLISH; 
With Notes by Rev. F. Rendail, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. r 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop Westco'IT and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Page, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The Authorised Veision, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BRITISH WEEKLY,— Mr. Page’s Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts are very 
well known, and are decidedly scholarly and mdividual. ... Mr. Page has written an 
introduction which is brief, scholarly, and suggestive.” 

SCOTSMAN.—'* It is a much more scholarly edition than is usually found prepared 
for use in schools, and yet keeps its learning well within the limits of the needs and the 
capacities of young students of the Bible.” 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. The Church of 
Jerusalem. The Church of the Gentiles. The Church 
OF THE World. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Ciown 8vo, los. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES of St. Paul— 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By Rev. F. J. A. Hort. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dr. Marcus Does in the Bookman.— * Anything from the pen of Dr. Hort is sure to 
be informative and suggesBve, and the pre^nt publication bears his mark. . . . There 
is an ur of originality about the whole discussion ; the difficulties are eandidly faced, and 
the explanations offered appeal to our sense of what is reasonable.” 

TIMES . — " Will be welcomed by all theologians as * an invaluable contribution to the 
study of those Epistles’ as the editor of the volume justly calls it." . 

'DAIL y CHRONICLE.— ** The lectures aie an important contribution to the study 
of the famous Epistles of which they treat.” 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
Lightfoot. loth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 



THECMUidhSAi; CATAXOCUS' 

nEB BSlSTUBi of Bt. Psnl — condnmd. 

ST. 1 W.UL*S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIAN^ Jl.RevwA 
Texty^ith Introduction, Notes, and Dissertutions. By th^.'stinie. 
9th Edition. 8vo. xzs. * ' / 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With tfaiihi-i 
tioti, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Reader^. By Very Rev. 

C. J. Vaughan. Crown 8v^ Ss. 

"^ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop Lightfoot. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND IJHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con- 
taining the Fit st •Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J* Vaughan. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed, is. 6d. 

NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FROM UNPUBLISHED 
COMMENTARIES. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., 

D. C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 12s. 

GUARDIAN . — “ It scarcely needs to be said, after the experience of former volumes, 
that the editor has done his part of the work excellently ... It also certainly needs not 
to be said that we have in the commentary much valuable contribution to the study of St. 
Paul, and that the whole is marked by the Bishop’s well-known characteristics 01 sound 
scholarship, width of learning, and clear sobiiety of judgment." 

SCOTSMAN . — It The editing seems to have been carried through m the most unex> 
ceptional manner, and fragmentary as the work unfortunately is, it will be received as a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of those parts of Scripture witli which it 
deals." ^ 

The Epistle of St. James — 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. 14s. net. 

EXPOSITOR Y TIMES . — “ The most complete edition of St. James in the English 
language, and the most serviceable for the student of Greek." 

BOOKMAN . — “ Profes-sor Mayor's volume in every part of it gives proof that no time 
or labour has been grudged in mastering this mass of literature, and that in appraising it 
he has exercised the sound judgment of a thoroughly trained scholar ^d critic. . . . 
'The notes are uniformly characterised by thorough scholarship and unfailing sense. The 
notes resemble rafher those of Lightfoot than those of Ellicott . . It is a pleasure to 
welcome a hook which does credit to English learning, and which will take, and keep, a 
foremost place in Biblical literature." 

SCOTSMAN.-^*' It is a work which sums up many others, and to any one who wishes 
to make a thorough study of the Epistle of St. Jam^S, i( will prove indispensable," 
EXPOSITOR (Dr. M ARcys Dods) — “ Will longjremain the commentary on St. James, 
A storehouse to which all subsequent students of the epistle must be indebted." 

TBe Epistles of St. Jolm— 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

■ THE EPISTLE^ OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 3rd Edition, ' 8vo. X2s. 6d. 



itTAXDlA iV.— « It qontains a new i»tb«r Mvbfe4|^i with 
and Mps; very copious footnotes on tbe textt anOf^wfter each of tnr'ehicij^^ 
longer And more elaborate notes in treatment of leading or difficult qum^Ofta^ vdiaCner in 
respect of reading or theolqry. . . . Dr. Westcott has accumulated itnwd timx so mueli 
matter that, if not new^ was forgotten, or generally unobserved, and hw thrown somudi 
light upon their language, theology, and characteristics. . . . The noK^ critlctd. 
illustrative, and exegetical, which are ^ven beneath the text, are extraordinarily full atn 
careful. . . . They exhibit the same minute analysis of every phrase and word, the same 
scrupulous weighing of every inflection and imriation that characterised Dr. Westcott's 
oommenta^ on the Gospel. . . . There h scarcely a syllable throughout the Epistles 
which w dismissed without having undergone the most anxious interrogation.** 

SA TUX DA y REVIEW,—** The more we examine this precious volume the more 
its exceeding richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows upon the mind." 


Tlie ISpistld to the Hebrews — 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK A>fD 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. F. Rendall. Cr* 8vo. 68. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo. J^s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Veiy 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIMES. — *' The name and reputation of the Dean of Llandaff are a better recom*^ 
tncndation than we can give of the Epistle to the Hebrews^ the Greek text, with notes ; 
an edition which represents the results of more than thirty years’ experience in the training 
of students for ordination.” 

DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—** Very clear and terse, and a great boon to his many 
admirers.” 

SC01SMAN.—** The notes are excellent. While carefully tracing the development 
of the writer's thought, they also pay much attention to the phra$tology of the Epistle, 
and to the Septuagint and New Testament use of words. A full index, being a vocahtt* 
lary of the words commented on, will prove useful to the student." 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 8vo. 14s. 

■^GUARDIAN. — “ In form this is a companion volume to that upon the Epistles of St. 
John.^ The type is excellent, the printing careful, the index thorough ; and the volume^ 
contains a full int’-oduction, followed by the Greek text, with a running commentary, and 
a number of additional notes on verbal and doctrinal points which needed fuMer discus* 
sion. . . . His conception of inspiration is further illustrated by the treatment of the Old 
Testament in the Epistle, and the additional notes tiiat bear on this point very 

careful study. The spirit m which the student should approach the perplexing <[ikstions 
of Old Testament criucism could not be better described than it is in the last essay." 

EBVELATION— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. Maurice, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Prof, W, 
Milligan. Crown 8vo. 5s. ^ 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the same. Cr.Svo. 58. - 

SCOTSMAN. — These discussions give an interesting and valuable account ta4< 
criticism of.the present state of theological opinion and research in connection with their* 
subject.'* 

SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.—** The great merit of the book is the patient and skilful 
way in which it has brought the whole discussion down to the present day. . . . The 
result is a volume which many will value highly, and which r not, we thmk, soon be 
superseded. ** 



^JUSteaWlgraOSNTOER^yftATIOlJOFST. toHN. %V(ie 
C J* VaV^an. h st^ Edition. Crotwn 8v^. ioa od: ^ 

■"' "■ ""■'« — . ^ 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. Aldis WwGHt, LittJxi 
LL.D. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CMtian Cburcb. Ibiatori? of tbe 

Olwettiain (Archdeacon).— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH DURING THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Cr. 

• 8vo. XO& 6d. 

jyjlfiRS'.— ** A brief but authoritative summary of early ecclesiastical history " 
GLASGOW N£RALD.'—*‘ Particularly clear in its exposition, systematic in its dis- 
pOsUion and development, ^d as light and attractive in style as could reasonably be 
«lti>Sflled from the nature of Cne subject.*’ 

OWB^kill(H. M.)— SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine. Cr. 8vo. 

' 4s. net. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop Sxur.BS. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Hcrt (Dr. F.*J. A.)— TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On 
MONOrBNHS 6E0S in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
“ ConslantinopoUtan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century 8vo. ys. 6d. 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A Course of Lectures on the 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Simpson (W.)— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. '3s. 6d, 

Sokm (Prof.) — OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY 
Translated by Miss May Sinclair. With a Preface by Prof. H. 
M. GwAtkin, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MAI^CffESTEX GUARDIAN.—** It fully deserves the praise given to it by Pro- 
liesfor Gwatkin (who contributes a preface to this translation) of bein^ * neitlier a me^re 
sketch nor a confused mass of facts, but a masterly outline,’ and it really * supplies a 
want}* as affording to the intelligent reader who has no time or interest m details, a Coil- 
aecH^ general view of the whole vast field o'* ecclesiastical history.** 

GLASGOW HERALD.— **T\mi cultured yet devout and sincere spirit in which the 
hook it written it almost sure to gam for it an English circulation equal to iLs circulatioa 
in Gemumy.** 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaf!).— THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. The Church of Jbjrusalem. Th» 
Church of 'jjhe Gentiles. The Church op Tim World. 
Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 
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ZlK Cburcb of f 

OfttochisiB 0^ , 

CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By Rev, J. C. P.'.’ 
AU>0US. Pott. 8vo. IS. net. 

THOSE HOLY MYSTERIES. By Rev. J. C. P. Aldous. 

8vo. IS. net. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon Maclkar. Pott 8vo, 

IS. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, »/ith Prayers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. Canon Maclear. 32mo. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. By the 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Pott 8vo. is 6d. 

Collects — 

COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a 
Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Ciown 8vo. 12s. 

Disestablislmient — 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMLNT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. Freeman. 4th Edition. Cr6wn8vo. ' is. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 
Crown 8 VO. 2S, 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. 2nd Edition Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK ON WELSH CHURCH DEFENCE. By the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 

CHURCH TIMES . — “ It should be in the hands of all who are actively engaged in 
detence of the Church in Wales.” 

CHURCH BELLS . — “We aic heartily glad to sec this new and handy edition of 
this valuable little work. Its contents cannot he too generally known.” 

Difisent in its Relation to— 

DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF -ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. Curteis. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
Crown 8 VO. 7 s. 6d. * 

History of— 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CHURCll 
HISTORY. Compiled from Original Sources by Henry Gee, 
B.D., F.S.A., and W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW .— Will be welc ^med alike by students and 
by a much wider circle of readers interested in the history of the Church of England. 
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9f — continued. 

For tfao benefit of the latter the Latin ipiaee% have been tramlated li^to Ennlhfh. . 

It fully deserves ^ hearty iinpriniatur of the Bishpp of Oxford preyed to it.'^ ' 

ACADEJUy.— * Tht assurance of the Bishop ef Oxford, tfiat * this Is a bc|^ whit# 
udll, and indeed must, be received as a great boon by English Churchmen,* i^carcely 
needed. A glance at the list of the documents printed and a little testing of the, accura|gr 
of their editing will convince us that the volume will be found indispensable by litudeim 
The book opens with the British Signatories at the Council at Arles, 314 a.d., and 
finishes with the Act of Settlement, 1700. between these dates 124 documents are 
gidlh, carefully dated, with a running analysis of their contents in the marmn, and a 
sntMrt historical note prefixed to each. I.atin and French documents are tran^atsd, and 
the spelling of the English ones is modernised. The translation is executed with 
admirable scholturship, and the editing is in every way satisfactory." 

PA/ZV CHROI^TCLE — “ Students of the English Constitution as well a$ students 
of Church History will find this volume a valuable aid to their researches." 

^SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.—^'Thttt. is no book in existence that contains so much 
original material likely to prove valuable to those who wish to investigate ritual or 
historical questions affecting the English Church.” 

Holy Ooumiumon — • 

THF COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colenso. 6th 
Edition. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayeis and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon Maclear. 32100. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 3i!no. 2s. 

Liturgy — 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. Benham, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
Maclear. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHURCH Q UAR TERL Y REVIEW.— Mr. Maclear’s text-books of Bible history 
are so w^ll known that to piaise them is unnecessary. Ft has now added to them An 
Iniroductton to tfu Creeds^ which we do not hesitate to call admirable. The book 
consists, first, of an histoiical introduction, orcupying 53 pages, then an exposition of 
the twelve articles of the Creed extending to page 299, an appendix containing the texts 
of a considerable number of Creeds, and lastly, three indices which, as far as we have 
tested them, we must pionounce very good. . . . We may add that we know already 
that the book has been used with great advantage in ordinary parochial work.” 

AN 'INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF THE 
CPIURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., 
and Rev. W. W, Williams. Crow*t 8vo, los. 6d. 

The Bishop of Salisbury at the Church Congicss, spoke of this as a book which 
will doubtless have, as it deserves, large circulation ” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— ** Theological students and others will find this com 
prehenmve yet concise volume most valuable.” 

0 ZASGOW HERALD.—**^ A valuable addition to the well-known series of Theo- 
logical Manuals published by Messrs. Macmillan.” 

CHURCH TIMES.— 'Thfyx who are in any way responsible for the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders^ust often have felt the want of such a book as Dr. Maclear, 
wii^ the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Williams, has just published.'* 
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tllniTgy — continued, 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF CO'ilMON PRAYER, ^ 
Rev. F. Procter. xSth Edition. Crown 8vo. l«]5.iSd. 

CHURCH QUARt»RLY REVIEW,^^^ 17 ^ an glad to see that Mr. Procl«<» 
History ef the Book 0/ Common Prayer still retains its hold on public favour, and (non 
sspecialiy we may presume on that of candidates for theological examinations. That it 
00 has been carefully revised and added to by its venerable and highly respected author, 
nay be inferred from the fact that the present edition numbers .183 pages (exckntvci of 
the Appendix), as against the 453 pages of the 13th edition (1876). ^ , 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Procter and Rev. Canon 
Maclear. Pott 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, ^th Edition. 
Fcap. 8 VO. 6s. 


^torlcal and Biographical — 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN 
THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1894-95. By Alfred Barry, D.D., D.C.L., 
formeily Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The author’s preface says : “ The one object of these tectures— deliveired 
m the Hulsean Foundation in 1894-95 — is to make sointp slight contribu- 
ion to that awakening of interest in the extraordinary religious mission of 
England which seems happily characteristic of the present time. ” 

JDAILY HEWS .— These lectures are particularly interesting as containing the case 
or the Christian missions at a time when there is a disposition to attack them in some 
[uaners." 

GLASGOW HERALD ,— Those interested in the subject will find in these lectures 
. highly useful account in a short space of what the Church of England has actually 
Acomplished abroad.” 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. By 
Dean Church. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. W. CHURCH, late Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of Manchester. A Memoir. 
1818-1885. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 2nd Edition.* Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FENTON JOHN ANTHONY" 
HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridige. 
By his Son, Arthur Fenton Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In two Vols. With Portrait Ex. Cr. 8vo. 17s. net. 

EXPOSITOR It is only just to publish the life of a scholar at once so weM known 
nd so little known as Dr. Hort. . . But all who appreciate his work wish.to know more, 

nd the two fascinating volumes edited by his son give ns the information we seek. They 
eveal to us a man the ve^ antipodes of a dry-as-dust pedant, la man with many mtertwtas 
nd enthusiasms, a lover df the arts and of nature, an athlete and one of the founders of the 



iji^ne Gtkiilf f m«Q of reotlestAmnd leimre for th% deamidt of 

liil 4fia4i% af* tgie«f ipy iti h!« own home and family. Indeed, one Acm that Hort 
wQtild mrvc nceo^plished mor«, althoagh ho would not have b^n so attih^ve a ouhu 
) ta4 ho teen more limited in his {ipLerosts. The volnn^ are also valuable as pffmg ni 
ttfejonor history of his great work in connection with the text of the New Testmnent.’' 

jp/f j&Zr MALI, GA2£TT£.—“ Thf^ mass ctf letters in which is shown Ihe ^nuingg 
of Hprt's mind in his undergraduate and em'ly graduate days is invaluable." ^ 

THE LIFE OF FREDERICK JOENISON MAURICE. Chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by his Son, Frederick MaUeice, 
With Portraits. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. l6s. 

MEMORIALS (PART I.) FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766- 
1865. By Roundell, Earl of Selrorne. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 

LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, Archbkhop of 
Canterbury. By Randall Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, 
and William Benham, B.D., Hon. ('anon of Canterbury. With 
Portraits, 3rd h^ition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. los. net. 

WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVE- 
MENT. By W. Ward. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC RE- 
VIVAL. By the Same. 8vo. 14. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, 
sometime Vicar of Wantage. By his Daughter, Mrs. Knight. 
8vo. 

IN THE CpURT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Read and others w. The Loid Bishop of Lincoln. 
Judgment, Nov. 21, 1890. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 2s. net. 

CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETTE. Monthly. 8vo. 2d. 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by I. AbraHAMs and 
C. G. Montefiore. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Devotional ffioofts 

Oomisll {J. F.)— WEEK BY WEEK. Fcap. 8 m 3 s. 6 d. 

The author’s intention in this volume is to provide a few simple verses 
for each Sunday in the year, connecting them in every case with the 
Collect, Epistle, or Gospel for the day. He explains in the Preface that 
the nature of his week-day work, and the conditions under which his 
rhymes were written, have led him perhaps to think especially of the 
young, and of those who are any ways afflicted or distressed.” 

SJP^CTA TO£.~-*‘ They are very terse and excellent verses, generally on the subject 
of either the £pi<!tle or Gospel for the day, and arc put with the kind of practical vigour 
which arrests attention and compels the conscience to face boldly some leading thought in 
passage selected.*’ 

SATURDAY ££V I EW.— ^T)a!t studied simplicity of Mr. Cornish’s verse is al- 

S ther opposed to what most hymn -writers consider to be poetry. Nor b this the 
merit of his unpretentious volume. There b a tonic character in the exhortation 
admonition that characterise the hymns, and the prevailing sentiment is thoroughly 
manly and rousing.” 

(Lady).-JELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTeR-MOURNERS. Crown 8 va C. 64 


MACMILtAN AND CO,'S 


A “Tender and nnobtrustve, and^ the author thoroi^y lisMiiee the 

eorrow of those she addresses : it may soothe mourning ^aders, and can ‘oy no mews 
aggravate or jar upon their feelings." • 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,— A. very touching and at the &me time a vety 
sensible book. It breathes throughout the truest Christian spirit." 

NONCONFORMIST.— ** A beautiful little volume, written with genuine feellp^, 
good taste, and a right appreciation of rhe teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and 
suffering." 

IMITATIO CHRISTI, Libri IV» Printed in Borders after Holb^, 
Durer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Aci^f 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sebld (J.)— THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by C. M. 
Yonge. Pott 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 

Kinoiley (Charles). — OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
^FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of Charles 
Kingsley. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles 
Kingsley. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. hs. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
. Congregation. With Letters on the “Life after Death.” Edit^ 
by his Wife. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev. Canon).— -A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison). — LESSONS OF h5pE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Ll, 
Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. New Edition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Service (Rev. John).— PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 

By Frederick Denison Maurice and others, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Welby-Oregory (The Hon. Lady).— LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s', 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).— THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. SelecUons from the WriUngs 
of Bishop Westcott. Edited by Rev. S. Phillips. Crown 8vo. 
Wilbraham (Frances M,)— IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF : THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS, FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Ubc yatbcrs 

INDEX OF NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND PHRASES FOUND 
IN THE CLEMENTINE WRITINGS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE HOMILIES OF CLEMENT. 8va s». 
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Bemion (Ar^bi!»hop).~-CYPRIAN . HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, 
HIS VSORK. By the late Edward White Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 8vo. 2 is. net. 

TIMES.— In all essential respect«i. in sobriety of judgment and temper, in syiw 
pathetic insight into character, in firm grasp of historical and ecclc‘.lastical issues, fa 
scholarship and erudition, the finished work is worthy of its subjei^ and worthy of its 
author. ... In Us mam outlines full of draniAic insight and foice, and in its details full 
oMii fruits of ripe learning, sound judgment, a lofty Chiistian temper, and a mature 
ecclesiastic.^l wisdom." 

SA7'UR DAY REVIRW.— ^^ On the whole, and with all reservations which can 
possibly be made, this weighty volume is a contiibufion to criticism and learning on 
which we can but congratulate the Anglican Church We wisli more of her bishops were 
capable or desirous of descending into that aiena of puic intellect from whicii Dr. Benson 
returns with these posthumous Lmrels.” 

Gwatkin (H. M.) SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
ILT.USTRATIVE OF CHURCH HISTORY TO THE 
TIME OF CONSTANTINE. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

Hort (F J. A.) SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE-NICENE 
FATHERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TIMES — “ Though ceitainly jiopul.'u: in form and treatmen* tlic\ ire so m the best 
sense of the woids, and they bcni thioughont iht impicss of the iipe scholarship, the 
rare critical acumen, and the lofty ethical ttmjicr whuli inaikcd all Di Hoit's work." 

Lightfoot (Bishop).— THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. 
St. Clement of Rome. Revised Texts, with Intioductions, 
Notes, Dissei tations, and Tianslations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ign\tius to St. Poly- 
CARP, Reused Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Uisseitations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Gieek Text, and English Translation. 8v6. i6s. 

MANCU hHVER GUARDIAN — “A conspectus of these early and intensely in 
teresting Christian ‘Documents’ such as had not hitheilo been aliamahle, and iheieby 
renders a pnceless service to all serious students of t'hnstian theology, and even of 
Roman history." 

NA TIBNAL OBSER VER.— ^ From the account of its contents, the student may 
appreciate the value of this last work of a great stholai, and its hejpfulness as an aid to 
an intelligent examination of the earliest post-Apostolic writers. The texts ^e con- 
structed on the most careful collation of all the existing sources. The intioductions arc 
brief^ lucid, and thoroughly explanatory of the hi'torical and critical questions related to 
the texts. I’he introduction to the Duiache, and the tiaiislation of the ‘Chinch Manual 
of Early Christianity,' are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an admirable version 
of it^ and the opinion ot the first of English biblical critics on the latest discovery in 
patristic liteiature." 

1b?mnoloo? 

Bernard (T. D.)— THE SONGS OF I HE HOLY NATIVITY. 
Being Studies of the Bencdictiis, Magnificat, Gloiia in Excelsis, 
and Nunc Dimittis. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Brooke (S. A.) — CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and arranged- 
Fcap. 8vo. 2&. 6d. net. 

Selbome (Roundellf Earl of) — 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. 
PoU SvQ. 2s. 6d. net. 



i8 MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from The Book of Praise. Im various si«es. 
—A. Royal 32mo. 6d. — B. Pott 8vo, larger type, o is. — C. Same 

Edition, fine paper, is. 6d. — ^An Edition with Music, Selected, 
Harmonised, and Composed by John Hullah. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Woods (M. A.) — HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 

Compiled by M. A. WOODS!* Pott 8vo. is. 6d. 

MANCHFSTRR GUARDI AN.— M. A. Woods, having already Tom- 
piled with excellent taste a senes of poetry books, has now brought out a small volume 
of Hymns for School Worship. She h.'is been ‘ guided by the belief that hymns for common 
worship, and especially foi school worship, should be bright rather than sad, simple 
rather tnan doctunal or didactic.’ 'I’hc result is .'i very interesting selection." 

SCOTSMAN.—^'' This selection is marked by the s.ame good taste and literary judg- 
ipent as have made Miss Woods* choice of secular poems for schools the most widfi^ 
and most thoroughly appreciated The hymns chosen are of a hopeful tone and of poetic 
merit above the majority of such poems. The book may lie heartily recommended." 

GLASGOW HERALD.— It contains exactly one hundred hymns, and consider- 
ing the recognised state of the compiler, it may be said to contain the cream of our 
hymnology." 

IReligioua tTeaebiUd 

Bell (Rev. G. C.)— RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. For Teacheis and Parents. Suggestions as 
to Lessons on the Bible, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, 
etc. By the Rev. G. C. Bell, M.A., Master of Marlborough 
College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A plea by the Master of Marlborough College for^ such selection of 
•material for teaching as shall bring into the foreground those essential and 
vital elements of the Bible which are of main importance ; and for widen- 
ing thfi range of higher religious teaching by the inclusion of subjects 
comm<mly neglected. The argument is illustrated by suggestions for 
lessons on the Old Testament, “ inter-testamental” history, the New 
Testament, Early Church history, and Christian evidences } also by a short 
summary of some results of higher criticism. 

Sermons, Xcctures, Hbbresses, anb 
tibeolodical ]£ssai?s 

{See also * Bible * Church of England ^ ‘ Fathers') 

Abbot (Francis) — 

THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM : or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. * 

NATION,— book is commendable for its earnestness, and for the moral ideals 
in which it springs and which it fosteis." 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Cr^iulity. A discussioa 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6<L 



fkjt telRlT 0N rittE} .WATERS, OR mVIN^ EVOl» 
^OlSf AS, THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN’^ BELIEF, gvo, 


4mAm&(Lh-Mcmmor^ (C G.)— ASPECTS OF JUDAISM, 

Bdxig Sixteen Sermons. 2nd ^iiion, Fcap. gvo. 3s. gg. ne# 

' TlJif JSlS.r-*'^ There is ft great deal in them^hat does not appftal to Jews alone, for, 
in Mr. Montefiore’s addresses, the doctrines advocate, with much charm of 
■cylft, are often not by any means exclu<^ively Jewish, but such as art shared and 
honoured by all who care for religion and mor^ity as those terms aie commonly BAder- 
stood in the western world.” 

^ QZASCO IV HERALD. from the homiletic and what may be called the 
big- World point of view, this Uttle volume is one of considerable interest.” 

Alllger (Rev. Alfred, Master of the Temple). — SERMONS 
PREACHED IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap, 
8vo. 63. 

BalAgg (Rev. Edwart^. — SERMONS. With a Preface and 

Memoir, by A. Barry, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


BCirtBer (Archdeacon).— ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING. PREACHING, etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J, Vaughan, D.D. Fcap. 8^ 0. 4s. 6d. 

Bunsen (Archbishop) — 

BOV-LIFE : its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington t;;iollege, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Ciown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FISHERS OF MEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Third Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN'. — *‘Theie is plenty of plain speaking in the addresses before us, and 
they contain many wise and thotighiful counsels on subjects of the day.” 

y/Jl/JffJ.*-** With keen insight and sagacious counsel, the Archbishop surseys the 
condition and prospects of thp ( liurch.” 

observer . — “Exhibits in a very high degree a man of statesmanlike mind. « . . 
The whole volume is elevating and inspiring.” 

SCOTSMAN, — “No cajjable reader will ri e from the perusal of these fresh and 
vigorous pages without finding that be has got not only much food for reflection, but a 
strong impulse in the direction of tne higher life.” 

ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A record of his Irish 
Sermons and Addies.ses. Edited by J. H. Bb»nard. Crown 
8Vo. 3s. 6d. 

PALL MALL CAZETTE.-^^IAq words of min could appreciate, or dO j|u*tice 
to, the stately language and lofty thoughts of the late Primate ; they will append to 
Churchman. 

B«mard (Canon).— THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIV^ 
ITY CONSIDERED (i) AS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE, 
(2) AS IN USE IN THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

" To use the words of its author, this book is offered ^*to readers 
Spriptufe as expository of a distinct portion of the Holy Word ; to wot- 
in the congre^tion as a devotional conunentaqit on tne hymns 
C 
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which they use ; to those kee|^ Christmas, as a contnibatioQ tveir*> 
welcome thoughts of that blessed season ; to ar^l Christian p^p)e who» ih 
the midst of the historical elaboration of Christianity, fin^ it good to re- 
enter from time to time the clear atmosphere of its origin^ and are fain in 
the heat of the day to recover some feeling of the freshness of dawn.v^* * 
GLASGOW'' conveys much useful infornuition in a iK^arhl^ 

^SCOTSMAN.-^^* Their meaning ani^their relationships, the reasons why the Church 
has adopted them, and many other kindred points, are touched upon in the book wim so 
welUexplaJneda learning and with so much insight that the book will be highly^^ed 
by those interested in its subject." 

Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.)— SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s 
Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts) — 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown JPvo 
6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. ( 

TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Ciown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND 
SOCIAL. Edited by the Rev. John Cotion Brooks. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

7’/Af£‘5'.--“ Well calculated to display the wide cultute, high spiritual fervour, and 
broad human sympathies of this lamented divine.*’ 

SCOTSMAN.— K vtQxx}a.y memento of a good man, and a valuable accession to the 
world’s stock of book wisdom, which needs no name to recommetti it." 

NEW YORK INDEPENDENT — “ It is full of good things, and richer in nothing 
than the noble inspiration which formed a part of everything that came from Phillips 
Brooks.” 

NEW STARTS IN LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE h\\ characterised by that fervent piety, catho- 
licity of spirit, and 6ne command of language for which the Bishop was famous. 

THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. Lenten Readings Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

Bnmtott (T. Lauder),— THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod) — 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. bs- 
REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
^ Introductory Narrative, by his Son, Donald Campbell, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. tfs, 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE, 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1 829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Canterbury (Frederick, Archbishop of) — 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUCB^ 
V SCHOOL. Extra Reap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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^SBCO^ 6ER^$; 3rd Ed.' 6s. 

../TbiRn SERIES. ItbEdHIik. 63, 

THE RE^TIONS BETWEEN RELIGION ANO .SCIENCE. 
‘Bainpton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Chea]>er £ 4 . Cr. 8vo. (S$. 

fChzi^tOT (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)— 

TRUTH IN TALEs Addressee, ^chiefly to Children. Crofth Svo.^ 
^ 4s. 6d. 

THE P^RMAI^ENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TWILIGHT DREAMS. Crown 8 vo. 4s. 6 d. 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

— “ These Lectures on Preachings ^ delivered a year ago in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, are an admirable analysis of the intellectual, ethical, spiritual, 
and rhetorical characteristics of the art of preaching. In six lectures the Bishop deals 
sttCcesa8>lly with the preacher and lus training, with the sermon and its structure, with 
the preacher and his age, and»ith the aim of the preacher. In each case he i& practical, 
sugge^ve, eminently stimulatirg, and often eloquent, not with the mere splendour of 
rhetoric, but with the happy faculty of saying the right thing in well-chosen words,** 
SPEAK jjR. — “Dr. Boyd Carpenter is himself a master of assemblies, and in these 
wise and vivacious pages he discusses with admirable clearness and point what are the 
conditions of success m the pulpit, and what is the sec ret of power. Tie illustrates his 
theme by a wide survey of literature and art, as well as religion and morals, and be de- 
scribes with uncommon felicity the spiritual, intellectual, and ethical aspects of the art 
of pOmuasipn when directed to the most lofty themes or most commonplace duties. The 
bo^ is quick with life and full of practical suggestions.*' 

SOME THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
Charge to the Clergy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 

TIMES . — “ Dr. iftyd Carpenter treats this very difficult subject with moderation 
dnd good sense, and with a clear-headed perception of the limits which inexorably cir- -o> 
cumscribe the natural aspirations of Christians of different churches and nationalities for 
a more intimate communion and fellowship.” 

LEEDS Mh.RCUKY.—'^^lS^ discusses with characteristic vigour and felicity the 
claims which hinder reunion, snd the true idea and scope of catholicity." 

Oheetliam (Archde^icon). — MYSTERIES, PAGAN AN D 
CHRISTIAN. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1896. Crown 
8fo. [/« ike Press. 

Ohnrcli (Dean) — 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 

2nd Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 8»o. 6s, 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Third Series. Crown 8 vo. \In the Press* 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PASCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TIMES.— They are all eminently characteristic of one of th,e most saintly of laodern 
divines, and one of tne most yholarly of modern men of letters.” 

spectator*— Church’s seem to us the finest sermons published since 



cw:rgyman’s self-examination concerning Tgl 

APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap Svo. is. 6d. 

A CONFESSION OF FAITH. By an Unorthodox Bbmsvai^ 
Fcap Svo 3s 6d 

GHAPN /C book not only abounds with spiritual charm and luataphsrincal 

{oitghtf but It IS an excellent specimen of good hard thinking and close reasoning, in whk3t 

reader will find plenty of capital exercise for the intellectual muscles. * 

Omgreve (Rev John)— HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGQl 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY Crown Svo ^s. 

CkM>ke (Josiah P ) — 

THE CREDENTIALS OP SCIENCE, THE WARRANT OF 
FAITH Svo 8s 6d net 

Onrteis (Rev G H )— THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF The Boyle Lectures, 1884 Cr. Svo. 6$. 
BaTidson (R T, Bishop of Winchester) — A CHARGE DE^ 
LIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF IHE DIOCESE OF 
ROCHESTER, October 29, 30, 31, 1894 8vn Sewed. 2s net, 
Bavies (Rev J Llewelyn) — 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE 2nd Edition, to which !» 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
Extra fcap. Svo 6s 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 2nd Edition Crown Svo, 6s, 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap Svo 2S. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 

BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpieted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition Pott Svo is 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OP HUMAN SOCIETY, Crown Svo. 3^6d. 


GJiLASGOVP HERALD — **lliis is a wise and suggestive book, touching upon nUttW 
of the mose interesting questions of the present day A book as full of ho^ M it u 

^MaI^CHESTER GVARDIAH says what he meaqs, but never more than 

he tneans; and hence his words carry weight with many to whom the ordinary senaoii 
would appeal m vain . The whole book is well worth study 

ABERDEEN BAIL Y FREE PRESS.---'* An able discussion of the mie basis and 
aim of social i 


. 1 earnest and oritanalausd diet 

frequently shakes itself firee fi%>m the fetters of conventional thinking aide and 
fhoUj^tfid lectures. . It is much to be desired that a work written on such broad CMl 
honest lines may be widely read and its lessons carefully pondered. 






Sinite (Rev. J. W.) — GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 

* A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. By John W. Dzggle, M.A., Archdeacon of Westmore- 
land. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Qlerton (Rev. John).— THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

£V|L AND EVOLUTtON. An attempt to turn the Light of Moderfir 
Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of 
Tlu Social Horizon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

$,XPOSrrORY book is well worth the interest it it almost certain 

to exdtef." 

CHURCH There can be no question about the couraTC or the keen 

logic and the lucid style of this fascinating treatment of a problem which is of pathetic 
interest to all of u-i. . . . It deserves to m studied by all, and no one who reads it can 
fail to be struck by it." 

FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 8d. 

jPaxVHar (Very Rev. F, W., Dean of Canterbury) — 

THE HISTOPY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. x6s. 

idoUected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA : or. The Amelioration of the World. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few worJs on Christian Eschatology. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivers J in America, 
fiflke (John).— MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Foxell (W. J.)— GOD’S GARDEN : Sunday Talks with Boys. 
By Rev. W. J. foxELL, M.A. With an Intro^hction by Dm 
Farrae. Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. 



with bbviotts prc^leinf of faith and ^Qomdact 
virorau* aiinplicity, and with an ftvideat knowledge oOhe needsi the inlApds, toa dpl)*, 
cultles of boydife. It is "the kind of book which ihsula Idaons of C0un^,truaf, ^ieno^ 
and forbearance ; and doe* so quite as much by example as by precepar 

■ IN A PLAIN PATIL. Addresses to Boys. Globe'lgvo. , ' 

[/« ike 

Ftwr (Bishop).— UNIVERSITY SERMONSs Edited Ji>y 
Rev. John W. Diggle. trown 8vo. 6s. 

(Hover (E.)— MEMORIALS OF EDWARD GLOVER. Coi^ 
uprising Twelve Sermons edited by the Rev. G. Glover. Crowiit 
8vo. 3s. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.— sermons are the simple and earnest utterances of a 
highly educated man who clearly believed his creed and seems to have done his utisaiost 
<0 live up to it." 

Chrane (W. L.)— THE WORD AND THE WAY: or, The 
Light of the Ages on tlie Path of To-Da?^ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAN.— author is evidently a well-equipped divine, as well as a man 
of culture and taste." 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN k broad liberality of view, a sound common 
sense, and a transparent clearness which are very refreshing.” 

^ EREEMAN.—** Yxcih. and striking; nch m the application of old truths to new 
circumstances." 

Hardwick (Archdeacon). — CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS, 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Hare (Julius Charles) — * ^ 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.) — SERMONS. With a Memoir by 

Charlotte M. Yongr, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hort (F. J. A.)— THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE, 
Hulsean Lectures, 1871. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CA MBRIDGE RE VIE IV. — " Only to few is it given to sc an the wide fields of truth 
with clear vision of near and far alike. To what an extraordinary degree the late Br. 
Hori possessed this power is shown by the Hulsean Lectures just published. They carrj^ 
US in the most wonderful way to the very centre of the Christian system ; no aspect of 
truth, no part of the world, -^ecnis to l^e left out of view ; while in every page we recog* 
nise the gathered fruits of a rare scholarship in the service of an unwearying thought." 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAN.— great merit of Dr. Hort’s leqtures is that succinctly yet 
fully^ and in a clear and interesting and suggestive manner, th^ give us not only his own 
Opinions, but whatever of worth has been ^vanced on the subject," 

GLASepW HERALD.— 'WxW receive a respectful welcome at the hands of all 
bildical scholars. ... A model of exact and patient scholarship, controlled by robust 
English sagacity, and it is safe to say that it will take a high place in the Uterature of the ^ 
subject." 

VILLAGE SERMONS, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Selected from the Sermons preached by Professor Hort to ms 
’ village congregation at St, Ippolyt’s, and including a series ,elf 
, Sermons dealing in a broad and suggestive way with the successive' 
books of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelations. 
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|E|«bw[T.)— THE MANLl9)isS5<>F 

HA^HSs, Q.C. ^ Ed. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

GLOBE. ’-^*^ke MiatnUmns ^Chr^i ia a spedes oflay aermon anch as Judgft Hiiglhas 
it.w«U qualifiedito deliv«r, seeing that inanhneaa of thought «||d feeling Juta been 4he 
itesnailing charaqteristic of alt his literary products. ^ ' 

BB/r/S/r WEEKL K.~“ A new edition of a strong book.” 

Hatton (R. H.)— 

PSSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe^vo. Ss. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

tfde (W. De W.)— outlines OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY. 
« Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dr. Hyde thus describes the object of his book : “ This little book aims 
to point out the logical relations in which the doctrines of theology will 
stand to each other when the time shall come again for "seeing Christian 
tipth in the light of realbn and Christian life as the embodiment of love,” 

niingl^orth (Rev. J. R.)— SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
1 COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. Crown Svo. Ss, 

PERSONALITY, DIVINE AND HUMAN. .Bampton Lectures, 
1894. Crown Svo. 6s. 

-“Will take high rank among the rare theological masterpieces produced by 
that celebrated foundation.” 

SCOTSMAJV^.-^Mr. Illingworth has evidently thought out the difficult subject with 
which he deals for himself, and has given utterance to his views iu a style at once scholarly 
and popularly intelligible. ' ^ 

GLASGOW HERALD. — “The entire absence of philosophical and theblogical 
iechnicalitie.s and tha perfect lucidity of the style should commend them to many outside 
of the circle of professional theologians.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— of the most attractive theological works of 
the season.” 

EXPOSITOR. — “It is difficult to convey an adequate impression of the freshness 
and strength of the whole argument . . It i« a book which no one can be satisfied with 
reading once ; it Is to be studied. And if frequent study of it should result in the modi- 
fication of some of its statements, there will inevitably grow in the mind a sense ^ in- 
debtedness for many valuable thoughts, and a deepening admiration of the rare philoso- 
phical training, the full theologicm equipment, and thd s'ngul.ir grace and strength of 
treatment recognisable throughout the volume.” 

Jacob (Rev, J. A.) — BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 

James (Rev. Herbert).--THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
' AND HIS WORK. Crown Svo. 6s. 

if iCJCfiT.— “There is in Mr. James’s style a qua)<>*ness and aphoristic method, Which 
drives the nail in penetratingly and clinches it durably. . . . In short, Mr. James has 
condensed into this little volume and these fasdf-du/cn lectures thd fruitful experience of 
forty years, and every page is filled with judicious and earnest advice. We Wrtily re- 
commend the book.” 

RECORD.—** The volume is one which should be in the hands of every candidate 
for Holy Orders and of every clergyman who is wishing to learn. These lectures ate 
distinguished by their thoroughly practical character. No words iu» wasted, the xeadcWl 
mind w confronted with the dfifficulty or the remedy, stated in the plainest possible terms,^ 

. . . We have said enough to show that this volume abounds in teoughtfui st^estioiiiiy 
which deserve to be pondered and put into practice.” 
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Sma of Che$i^)^THE VISITATION OtMtit 

KINGDOM OF COD. A Oiugo ddiixisd to the ef iiM 
Dioeete by Fkancis John Jayne, D.D., Bisbop of @i«tsr, otJM* 
tbiM \^tat!on, October 29, 1896. 6d. c 

Jens (Rev. G. E.)— HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, end odter 
Somons. Fcap. 8va 3s. 6d, 

Je^ (Rev Dr.)— f 

THE ELDER EON, and other Sermons Crown 8td. 6s. 

THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Editioa Crown 8va Ja, 
Jocelise (E.)— THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UN. 

BORN CHILD. Cr. :6mo. 4s 6d. 

EdUogg (Rev. S. H.)— THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THft 
* LIGHT OF THE WORLD Ciown 8vo. 7s 6d. 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr.Svo. 6^ 

SCOTSMAN— ** Full of matter of an important kindjrset forth with praiseworthy 
conciseness and at the same time with admirable lucidity Dr Kellogg has done 
Uie work allotted to him with great ability and everywhere manifests a competent ac- 
quaintance with the subject with which he deals.” 

Kingsley (Charles)— 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo 3s. 6dv 
SERMONS ON NAT lONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH Crown 8vo 3s 6d 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES Crow n 8vo. 3s. ?d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d 
THE GOSPEL OF 1 HE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sennons. Crown 8vo 3s 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS Crown 8vo 3«; 6d 

ALL SAINTS' DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3'?. 6 * 1 . 

j4CAJ?EMy,— ‘We can imagine nothing more appropriate than this edition fora 
public, a school, or ei en a village library 

Kirkpatrick (Prof A F.)— THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown 8vo 3s net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS Warburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Knight (W. A )-ASPECTS OF THEISM. 8vo. 8s. 6d 
Lightfoot (Bishop) — 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH ; Sdrmons Preached 
m the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY.. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 



' SeiWQNS PK£<MCHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 4t)r»s 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 2$>h N6r. (886. Demy 8vo. it. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “S6pernatur4 RelL 
gion.^’ 8vo JOS. 6d. 

.PISSE\TATIONS ON THE ATOSTOLIC AGE. 8viv I 4 »- 
biblical essays. 8vo. 12s. 

TIMES. — “ As representing all that u. now avaihble of the Bishop s profound Icarniag 
hnd consummate scholarship for the illustration of his great subject, the present volume 
luid Its successor will be warmly welcomed by all students of theology ’* 

Vadaren (Rev. Alexander) — 

SERMONS BREACHED AT MANCHESTER. nth EdiUon. 
Fcnp 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS 7th Ed. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 60 . 
A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition Fcap. 8vo 4s. 6d. 
WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES 4th Ed heap. 8vo. 2s. 64 
» THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh) — 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6». 
THE TKVf, VINE ; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition Globe 8vo 6s 
THE MINISTRY OF NATURE 8tli Edition. Globe 8fb. 6s, 
THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo 6s 
TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd EdiUon. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo 6s. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG Crown bvo. 3,. 6d. 

SPEA KER — These addresses are, in fact, models of their kind — wise, reverent, aod 
not less imaginative than practical , they abound ui choice and apposite anecdotes and 
illuNtratiOUs, and possess distinct literary merit ’ 

SCO rSMAN Written in a style that is both simple and charming Children and 

the teachers of children will alike find the book full of wholesome food for reflection 
SCOi I ISM LEADBR — “Dr Macmillan s vivid presentaAion in simple language 
of the facts of nature, and his adaptation of them to illustrate the facts of spiritual li^ 
make the book at once interesting and profitable to all its readers 

JOA/EV CHRONICLE — “ The subjects and e mode of treatment are quite out of 
the common groove. Dr M.icmillan at once fixes the attention with some pou|t of 
intmst, some familiar teaching of nature or soiiif striking fact of history or social life, 
and weaves about his subject m the most natural and attractive fashion, the religious 
lessons he desires to convey The poetic touch that beautifies all Dr Macmtiiaili e 

writing IS fresh in every one of thc'^c t harming addresses The volume is sure to lUqet 
With cordial appreciation far beyond the sphere of |ts origin ’ 

DUBLIN MAIL — “Abeautiful present for thoughtful young readers," 

WASaiiy (Rev. Prof )— THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING! AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 35 64 
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Churcih, Liverpool, on Sunday, September Z 0 , YS96, cm the 
occasion of the visit of the Royal Associa^on to, Liverj^ol. By 
Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D., Hulsean Prores$or^6f Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, President of Queen’s College, and 
Honorary Chaplain to the Queen. Published by request is. net 

Salauoa(Rev. Gedrge, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin) — 
NON-MIRACULOUS CHRIsf I ANITY, and other Sermons, 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d.* 

Begley (Sir J. R.) — ECCE HOMO : A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ, Globe 8vo. 5s. , 

NATURAL RELIGION. Globe 8vo. 55. 

A THEN/EVM. — “ If it be the function of a genius to interpret the age to itself, this 
is a Hvork of genius. It gives articulate expression to the hipjier strivings of the time. 
It puts plainly the problem of these latter days, and so far contributes to its solution ; a 
positive solution it scarcely claims to ‘.upply No such important contribution to the 
question of the time has been published in Kngland since the appearance in z866 of Ecet 
Homo. . . . The author is a teacher whose words it is well to listen to ; his words are 
wise but sad ; it has not been given him to fire them with faith, but only to light them 
with reason. His readers may at least thank him for the intellectual illumination, if they 
cannot owe him gratitude for any added favour. ... A book which we assume will be 
read by most thinking Englishmen.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. — “This is one of those rare things in our modem 
literature — a really speculative book ; and the speculation, whatever else we may think 
of it, is both ingenious and serious. It is work in the region, not of dogmas or gontro* 
versie& but of ideas.” 

SCOTSMAN. — “In working out his conception of Natural Rer'^ion, the author 
, speaks with admirable force, and occasionally with sarcasm and humour, which blend 
wtf Vfiassages of considerable literary skill.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— present issue is a compact, handy, well- 
printed edition of a thoughtful and remarkable book.” 

Service (Rev. John). — SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Stanley (Dean) — 

TrfE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Stewart (Profl Balfour) and Tait(Prof. P. G.) — THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY; A Sequel to “The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Stubbs Dean) — 

CllRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the 
Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by C. W. Stubbs, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The discourses included in this volume were delivered in 1893 the 
Chapel -of- Ease to the Parish Church of Wavertree — at that time the 
centre of much excellent social work done by Mr. Stubbs, who had not 
yet been promoted to the Deanery of Ely, The following are the subjects 
and the preachers ; — The Supremacy of Christ in all Realms ; by the Very 
Rev. Charles Stubbs, D.D„ Dean of Ely. — Christ in the Realm of History : 
by the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchen, D.D., Dean of Durham. — Christ in the 
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Really of Philosophy: by the Rev. K. E. Baxtlhtt, M.At,’>^EauaF»pton 
LecturA in 1888, — Christ in the Realm of lAw ; the Rev. jf, B. 
“Heard, Halsea# Lectui*er iti i893.-t:-Chri$l in the Realm of A^t in 

by the Rev^ Canon Rawnsley, M.A.. Vicar of Orosthwaite. — Christ in the 
Realm of Ethics : by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, D.D., Vicar of Kirkbv 
lionsdale, and Chaplain to the Queen. — Christ in the Realm of Politics t 
W the Rev. and Hon. W. H. Freemantle, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. — 
Christ in the Reslm of Science: 1 ^ the Rev. Brooke Lambert, BjCL., 
»^car of C reenwich. — Christ in the Realm of Sciology : by the Rev. S. A. 
Khnett, M.A., Warden of Toynbee Hall, and Canon of Bristol. -^Chrisjt 
in the Realm of Poetry : by the Veiy Rev. Charles Stubbs, D.D.,''J 9 eah 
of Ely. 

SCOTSMAN . — “ Their prelections will be found stimulating and instructive in a b}j|{h 
|degree. The volume deserves recognition as a courageous attempt to'give to Christianity 
its laghtfiil place and power in the Tl^'es of its professors.” 

GLASGOW HERALD . — “This is a very interesting and even in some respects a 
notable book It might almost be legarded as (he manifesto of an important party in 
the Church of England “ 

Trench (Archbishop).— PIULSEAV LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vaa Dyke (Henry).— THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF 
DOUBT. The Yale Lectures on Preaching;, 1896. By Henry 
Van Dyke, D.D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale), Pastor of the 
Brick Church in New York. Cr. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

SCOTSMAN . — “While the lectures are in no danger of being challenged as hetero* 
dox, the last charge that will be made against the author will be that he fails to discern 
the spirit of the age or the attitude of mind and the outstanding reasons of that attitude, 
ot multitudes oft^ughtful and reverent people towards the teaching of the Churches.” 

Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaflf) — 

MEMOnALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crown 
8 VO. I os. 6J. 

HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Ciown 8vo. 6s, 

LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd Edition. 

• Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLFSOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST, 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extrn fcap. 8va 

4S. 6d. 

“ MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 5s. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED ? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6df 
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Vattghatl (C. J./Dean of LlandafF) — continued, 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSKDN. WOR^ FROM 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown SQ^o. los. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. Fcap. 8vo. 

IS. 6d. n 

THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST : a closing volume of LmV 
Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and Godliness, and 
. Words fiom the Gospels. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

RESTFUL THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMES. Cr. 8va 55.^ 

LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 5s.' 

TIMES , — “ A volume of scimous for which the title and the name of the preacher will 
speak more than any recommendation of ours.” 

Mj 4 JVCBESTEE Gi/AEf)/AN.~‘' The whole volume vi'.ll be very welcome to Dr. 
Vaughan’s many admirers ” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. — “These discourses in thought, in style, have so much 
that IS permanent and fine about them that they will stand Uie ordesu of being read by 
any serious man, even though lie never heard Di. Vaughan speak.” 

LEEDS MKRCUR I' — “ Are such as only '>ne possessed of his great ability, varied 
attainments, and rich expeiiciice could have produced.” 

Vaughan (Rev. D. J,)— THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. ' 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.- “In discussing Questions oj the Day Mr. D. J. 
Wifii^haii speaks with candour, ability, and common sense ” 

SCOTSMAN.— They form an altogether admnable collection of \igoious and 
thoughtful pionouncemcnts on a variety ot social, ■’hatinnal, and religious topics.” 

GLASGOW HERALD — “A volume such as this is the best leply to those friends 
of the people who are for ever compl.uning that the cleigy waste their tune pieachmg 
antiquated dogma and personal salvation, and neglect the weightiei matteis of the law ” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN — He speaks boldly as well as thoughtfully, and 
what he has to say is always worthy of attention.*** 

EXROSITOR V TIMES . — “ Most of them are social, and these are the most inteiest- 
ing. And one feature of peculiar interest is that in those seunons which were preached 
twenty years ago Canon Vaughan saw the questions of to-daj, and suggested the remedies 
we are beginning to apply.” 

Vaughan (Rev. E. T.)— -SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Venn (Rev. John).— ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Ward (W.)— WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 8vo. los. 6d. 

ST, JAMES'S GAZE ri'E — “Mr. Ward’s leputation as a philosophical thinker at 
once accunite, candid, and refined, and as the master of a literary style alike vigorous, 
scholarly, and popular, has been amply established by his previous works, li'hat it is well 
worthy of his reputation, is enough to say in commendation of his new book.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— ^ whole book recalls men to those witnesses for the 
unseen, which laboratories cannot analyse, yet which are abundantly rational.’^ 

A series of brilliant and suggestive essays. . . . This pregnant ‘nnd sug- 
gestive view of the larger intellectual tendencies of our own an/1 other ages is enforced- 
and illustrated by Mr. Ward with much speculative insight and great literary brilliancy." 
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WellSm (Rev. J. E. C.)— THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and 

Sermons. % Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTT/,^ LjSAD£Ji.—*‘ In a strain of quiet, persuasive eloquebce; Mr, WeUdop 
treats impressifely of various aspeots of the higher life. ,His discourses cannot fail both 
to enrich the heart and stimulate the mind of the earnest reader.” 

GLASGOW HERALD . — “ They aie cultured, reverent, and thoughtful {iroduc* 
tions." ^ • 

‘VJpBtcott (B. F., Bishop of Durham) — 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sennons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates Tor Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. IS. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In 
Memoriam J. 6. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Tltr REVELATION OF THE RI^^iEN LORD. Cr. 8vo 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS^iN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
TFIE WEST. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

GLASGOW IIERALp.^'*ThR t^hing throughout is emincmly inspiring. . . , 
There is a mystical strain in it, and yet it is direct and practical at the same time 

TIMES. — ‘'A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the rare one 
of actuality, reflecting, as they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known and eager interest 
m social problems of the day.” 

CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LIFE. Ciown 8vo. {Immediately. 
The subject is dealt with under the following heads: — I. The 
National Church. II. Foreign Missions. HI. Education. 
IV. Social Science. V. Social Relationships. 

WMte (A. D.)— A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
' SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By 
Andrew Dickson White, LL.L. (Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), 
Ph.D. (Jena), late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. In Two Vols, 8vo. 21s. net. 

TIMES.-—**^ Is certainly one of the most compiehensive, and, in our judgment, one of 
the most valuable historical works that have appeared for many years. . . . He has 
chosen a large subject, but it is at least one which has clear and definite limits, and he 
has treated “ comprehensively in two moderate volumes. . . . His book 

appears to us to be based on much onginal research, on an Enormous amount of careful, 
accurate, and varied raiding, and his habit of appending to each section a list of the 
chief books, both ancient and modern, relating to it will be very useful to serious students. 
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He has decided opinioas, but he alwrays writes temperately, and with trattspt^^t truth* 
fulness of intention.’’ t> 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— story of the strupgleCof searchers truth with 
the organised forces of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition is the most inspiring chapter 
in the whole history of mankind. That story, has pever been better t<F?a than by the 
eX'Prerident of Cornell University in these two volumes.” i 

Wick^ (Very Rev. Dean)— WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
^ SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 

Wilkins (Prof. A. S.)— THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD ; <3in- 
Essay. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Williamson ^(M. B.)— THE TRUTH AND THE WITNESS. 

. By M. B. Williamson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

BRITISH A thoughtful little treatise.” 

SCOTSMAN.— who read it will recognise Us learning, its power of subtle 
thought, and the philosophical spirit in which it appioaches the consideiation of its 
topics.” 

WUson (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester)— < 

SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

Second Senes. 1888-90. Ciown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8 vo. 2s.6d.net. . 

This work, a new edition of which has been called for, deals exclusively 
with principles. It cannot, therefore, be out of date, and the author, in 
revising it for the press, has not found it nccessaiy to make any alterations. 
The subjects are: — Water — Some Propeities and Peculiarities of it ; a 
Chapter in Natural Theology ; Morality in Public Schools, and its Relation 
to Religion — A Fragment ; The Need of giving Higher Bjl^ical i'eachin^ 
and Instruction on the rundamenlal Questions of Religion and Christianity 
TIR' Theory of Inspiration, or. Why Men do not Believe the Bible ; Letter 
to a Bristol Artisan ; The Limits of Authority and Free Thought ; Church 
Authority ; Its Meaning and Value ; Christian Evidences ; Miracles ; 
Evolution : An Elementary Lecture ; Fundamental Church Principles ; 
Roman Stoicism as a Religion. 

GUARDIAN.— heaitily welcome a new edition of Archdeacon Wilson’s 
Essays and A adresses." ' i 

SPEAKER — “We are gl.id to welcome a new edition of the Archdeacon ot 
Essay and Addf esses. . . . These addresses are manly, sti aightforward, 
and sagacious ; and they are, moreover, pervaded with a deep sense oi responsibility apd 
unfailing enthusiasm.” 

* SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
, OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wood (C. J) SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8v« 6s. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN — “Striking, stimulating and suggestive lectuies. 

. . . The author writes with the boldness and conviction of a mystic; he brings wide 
reading to bear upon every branch of hib subject, and his book is ttepressive and 
interesting throughout,” ^ 
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